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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
WAR IN DISGUISE. 
FRANCE—MEXICO—BUENOS-A RES. 

The progress of political events has served fully to 
verify those apprehensions, and to justify those warn- 
ings, which on various occasions, with all the authority 
to be derived from experience of the past, fortified with 
facts occurring every day, in respect of the foreign 
policy of the empire, have been stated and enforced in 
the columns of this publication. To dignify that poli- 
cy with the name of system, would be, if not an utter 
prostitution, a gross misapplication of terms; its course 
has been erratic and undisciplined as the mind of its 
direetor. Swayed by vague impulse, by fitful caprice, 
by puerile antipathies, its tendency has been, and con- 
tinues still to be, uncertain as the temperamental oscil- 
lations of its author, and vain would be the attempt to 
predicate the policy of the morrow, from the fanciful 
indication of that of to-day. It would in truth be as 
idle to look for grapes from thistles, or wheat from 
tares; for the foreign Secretary, the master-mind that 
‘should be, but is not, is so purely innocent of the first and 
elementary lessons of his art, that it would be miraculous 
indeed if he could master its more abstruse problems. 
The man who, as we know, and have heretofore exem- 
plified, is so entirely deficient in the ruder outlines of 
geographical lore, as to be unacquainted with the terri- 
torial limits or position on the map of the remarkab/e 
localities of states, can hardly be fitted to comprehend, 
and still less io treat scientifically, subjects of far more 
important interest in the political and enamerci! sense. 
The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi is ax imperishable monu- 
ment in proof of this deplorabie ignorance and absence 
of political forecast and geographical combination; the 
Prussian Customhouse league would not have been 


easily to be accomplished. But Lord Palmerston wae 
as unconscious of the geographical and re!ative bear- 
ings of the Germanic States, affected by, and now 
combined in the Union, as of the vast commereial in- 
terests involved in, and now sacrificed through his 
ignorance and rashness. To be vanquished by known 
and avowed rivals or foes, should be humiliation suf- 
ficient, but one wreath more bristles amidst the laurels 
of his Lordship—he is no less the victim of the politi- 
cal friends of his bosom, than of undisguised oppo- 
nents. If by open foes he has been circumvented, no 
less has he been betrayed and overreached by artful 
allies in whom he trusted. The work of pillage has 
been proceeding on all sides, as well by direct assault 
and battery, as by secret sapping and mining; but of 
all wars, that of *‘war in disguise’’ is the most formi- 
dable, because the least prepared for. Such is the war- 
fare now carrying on by France against this country— 
a warfare singularly abetting the views, if not covert- 
ly concerted with Russia. Leaving for the present 
out of view other prominent featares of this creeping 
and clandestine system of aggressive inroad, deferring 
to another account and the final balance sheet the gigan- 
tic strides of French plunder and usurpation in North- 
ern and Western Africa, let us sum up here only the story 
of French invasion and French aggression in Ameri- 

ca, North and South. The field of encroachment is 

vast and various, but of the three quarters of the world 

where Freach aggrandisement has been at work, by 








existent at this moment had one frontier, and one cen- 


fraud and falsehood first, and, as success emboldened, 
with front more hardy, throwing off the scarcely de- 
ceptive mask afterwards, and parading the resolve of 
force to maintain, the concerns of one quarter at once 
will suffice to task sufficiently the temper of our readers 
and our own patience. The scene of action even thus 
circumscribed, will serve to show, that however Louis 
Philippe may lack the lion heart and eagle eye of 


tral State of the States composing it, however small in| | Napoleon the Emperor, he is noways behind hand in 


extent, and insignificant in their populations, been. 
secured by treaty, and so detached, as at the time was | 
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the craft and cunning of Bonaparte the Corsican. 
Ships, colonies, and commerce, was the ery of Bona- 
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parte; ships, colonies, and conquests, the echo of the | the energies of a great nation, under whose eyes, aud 
barricade Sovereign; the insidious intent of one, as of | in contempt of whose imbecility, a series of insults 
the other, being to accomplish these objects at the ex- ‘have been perpetuated, and actual hostilities com- 
pense of Great Britain, and by indirectly warring on | menced, by the French upon Mexico, more unprovoked 
her commerce, to sap the foundations of her maritime }and flagrant than ever characterized even the most 
preponderance. Hence this country is insidiously at-| cruel and capricious outbreak of Bonaparte himself, 
tacked through the sides of its firmest allies and most | with the single exception, perhaps, of that one act, 
gainful alliances. The blows ostensibly aimed against | more atrocious than all—the invasion of Spain. Let 
Mexico, Buenos Ayres, and Brazil, are no other than us add, that this Mexican outrage partakes largely of 
sidelong stabs, really meant for the most vital points a meanness never chargeable upon the France Imperial 
of British interest, whilst in all the underplot accesso- | of Napoleon; in the shabby style of a shabby sovereign, 
ries of the same drama, the one great ruling feature of to whom even ambition is second to the base passion 
the finale is never lost sight of. Concurring circum- of money-getting, Louis Philippe has engrafied a 
stances are all but too favourable for the catastrophe | pecuniary interest upon political designs—has raised 
preparing afar off. Powerful and rival navies, created | a question and fixed the amount of damages in the 
around us as if by enchantment, and proudly careering names of individuals and subjects; and should the 
over seas where once the British ensigns floated su- | cause be gained, he claims the repartition of the spoil, 
preme in unequalled and almost solitary grandeur, | with a view to an appropriation of the lion’s share to 
whilst the wooden walls of old England, which once | himself. The sum of damages arbitrarily laid is 
attested the extent of her supremacy, and exacted roundly taxed at 600,000 hard dollars, of the various 
homage to her dominion wherever winds could waft items composing which, some few are furnished with 
or oceans bear them, are now laid up and rotting in | 4 certain detail, and the Mexicans required to take the 
ordinary—our proudest dock-yards so wasted of stores, | rest on trust. It is indeed true, that the system of 
and unreplenished, that not one solitary spar for aj claims to indemnities did not originate with Louis 
lower mainmast could recently be found in them to rig | Philippes—he only improved them at a monstrous 
out the pleasure craft of an ex-vice regal Whig fune- | rate of, compound interest. The account commenced 
tionary*—the once well-garnished rooms of our spa- in 1828, and when first rendered, fell vastly short of 
cious arsenals so despoiled, bargained away to France, | the grand total now demanded. For non-payment of 
or shamelessly made away with to Spain, that it may this, the Mexican ports are now blockaded, the Mexi- 
be truly said, searcely a musket remains to be shoul- can territory about to be invaded, and though last, not 
dered, ora shot left in the locker—all this with, to crown | of least consideration, British commerce and property 
all, a Cabinet where, inits nine members, stand promi- | are sacrificed, or wantonly perilled, to the extent of 
nently personified indolence and ignorance consum- millions. Here indeed lies the hidden and the chief, 
mate, solemn pedantry and petulance in petto, upstart though unavowed incentive to the Mexican quarrel. 
self-conceit and high-born arrogance all-blustering, ‘To cripple as well as to humble Great Britian, whilst 
self-sufficiency a!l smirking, and solid acres in all at the same time filling his coffers from the mines of 
their stolidity, the remnaut of vigour on crutches, and Mexico, dragooning her into treaties of commerce on 
of saintly talent ever-dozing—all this is indeed pro- unequal terms, forcing markets for the manufactures, 
phetic of wo to the land. Rottenness and corruption | and aggrandising the marine of France—these form 
are in the high places, and what hope of safi ty and the artfully woven meshes of the policy within the 
deliverance in times coming can be hoped for from | toils of which the cherished Downing street hunter of 
dupes and dotards, who have deceived none but their Parisian salons lies perdu—from which the less enervat- 
country, and served none but its foes. Such are the ed Aztecs of the Cordilleras are hardly struggling to 
men wielding, or assuming to wield, with pany hands, | get free. In humble imitation of Louis Philippe him- 
oR i's Ket Hel hs Mii Fite we | self, let us take the money question first in order, and 
sprung, and wishing to r place the lower mainmast of then the commercial and political. , " 
his yacht, ia which he was about to make a pleasure! ©n the 4th of December, 1828, an insurrection of she 
Seaae pot Sato Fostamenth, 990. aiarword inne Fiy- massee was celebrated in Mexico, and a general 
ports were sourced in vain red feneclghar ten hace ant- —_ “ peepecty: tenk place, know as the Saquee del 
ious and obsequious to oblige a great Whig Lord. He | /@rtaa. The sovereiga people of Mexico, in fact, 
was obliged ts stant over 0 a Evench port where ie had thee glorious thee days, a two years aferwatds 
of the size requisite by the hundred. “The facts are at- me good people of Paris had theirs; the which, if 
tested by the West ef England Censervatirve, published at! nothing else, should have created a fellow feeling in the 
Plymouth and Devenport, a journal of high reputation, | breast of Louis Philippe. The account-current of 
and justly celebrated, no less for its peculiar sources of damage then farniched for pillage by eight French 


information, than fur the spirit and talent with which it ; 
is conducted. | establishments, amounted to 122,590 dollars, of which 
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to the extent of no less than 74,800 dollars was claim-, tumults at Atenzingo in 1833, the atrocious perpetra- 


Finding in the Govern-| tors of which could not be sufficiently disentangled 
from out the mob, and therefore the ends of justice, 
exorbitant claims, subject of course to a | notwithstanding every exertion on the part of the 
process of examination, another smaller batch of in-| Mexican authorities, were defeated. In behalf of the 
demnity demands was painfully got up seven months | families of the victims a pecuniary mulct of 15,000 
afterwards, for 30,500 dollars, followed in ‘wo months | dollars is claimed, the equity of which there is little 
more by another list of less voracious, or more bashful reason to dispute. But whilst admitting this, what 
blood-suckers, for other 15,317 dollars. In this state | must be thought of another item of 20,000 dollars; at 
was the indemnity question at the appearance on the | which the lives of two French pirates are charged in 
scene of Baron Deffandis, the new Plenipotentiary of | The sufferers at Atenzingo are 
France, who, in a note to the Mexican Foreign Secre- | | ae as honest, industrious artizans or me- 
tary, dated the 19th of January, 1836, pressing for a set- | chanics, who perished during a sudden outbreak of a 
tlement, stated the. sum total at 168,378 dollars. | misled populace against foreigners; the crime is visited 
Daring eight years, therefore, the amount and the | at the rate of 3000 dollars each honest head only; but 
number of claims remained stationary, from which it | a deodand is levied at the rate of 10,000 dollars per 
during the interim, French | head of two notorious freebooters and assassins taken 
residents had no peculiar causes for complaint. | in the act. The facts of the case of these men were 

With the advent of Baron Deffandis, however, aj; notorious to all Mexico: all the authentic documents 
change came over the spirit of the times; grievance | and examinations were in the hands of the French en- 
mongering under such auspices was a traffic too gainful | voy, so that not a shadow of doubt could rest upon it; 
to be confined to the Seguins—more lucky riots oceur-| yet not only are these murderous robbers and ruffians 
red in Mexico—a brace of French buccaneers were | elevated into martyrs, but their lives valued at more 
shot at Tampico—some French smugglers were caught | than three times the price of really unoffending sub- 


ed by one bookseller alone. 
ment a disposition to entertain the question of these 


the same account? 


is fair to conclude that, 











in the exercise of their honest craft, and the contra- 
band property seized at Mazatlan—other timely inci- 
dents fell out at Tehauntepee, Oajaca, and Orizava, so 
that, upon the whole, a goodly supplement to the 
Seguin catalogue was in course of Jess than two years 


scraped together, and without troubling himself or | 


annoying the government with a bill of all particulars, 
the Baron at onee, by a process of arithmetic all his own, 
summed up and sent in a total demand for 600,000 
dollars, to be paid down on the nail without question or 
demur, net to the parties complaining, but to the French 
treasury; for, says the agent of the crafty and money- 
griping Louis Philippe, “the government of the king 
reserves to itself the liquidation of the 600,000 dollars, 
as also the division thereof amongst the Frenchmen 
who have been sufferers in the Mexican territory,” 
&c. Nothing, we apprehend, could well be more con- 
clusive of the real opinion entertained of the equity of 
the grossly fraudulent claims than this impudent inti- 
mation of a design to share with the robbers, if not to 
appropriate the whole of the spoil. It forms truly a 
melancholy exhibition of the degraded state of politi- 
cal morality in France. 

It is far beyond our purpose, and would be of our 
limits, to examine in detail such items or pretensions 
as are adduced by the French envoy in part justifica- 
tion only of the solid mass of meétalico proposed to be 
abstracted from the Mexican mint, and transferred to 
the treasury of Louis Philippe; but the dissection of 
a few will suffice for the character of the whole, with 
searcely more than one exception, and that is in the 
ease of five Frenchmen cruelly murdered during some 


jects, according to the moral code of Louis Philippe 
their mutual sovereign! The following is a brief re- 
capitulation of the incidents of the Tampico grievance. 
In December, 1835, a small American bark from New 
Orleans, having on board a body of adventurers, 
brought to off Tampico, and having reason to know 
that the castle of the port was poorly garrisoned, and 
the town open and undefended by troops, a landing 
was effected, and the place assaulted. The inhabitants, 
however, took up arms, and with the help of the few 
troops there repulsed the assailants, who hastily re- 
treated, leaving twenty-eight prisoners in the hands of 














the Mexicans, al! foreigners, and among them the two 
Frenchmen in question. They were of course all tried 
before a military tribunal, according to military law, 
condemned, as was inevitable, and shot. The vessel 
in which they were embarked sailed underno flag; on 
landing they fought under none; they had forfeited 
therefore all rights as subjects of a friendly state, even 
if those rights had not been lost by the act of carrying 
arms against a country with which their own was at 
peace, according to the French civil code itself, (Art. 
21, sec. 1. cap. 2. vol. i.) All the documents relative 
to the landing, the assault, the capture, the trial before 
a tribunal, presided over by the general commanding 
in these parts, though not at the action, assisted by an 
assessor, were duly laid before the French envoy, 
authenticated throughout by the requisite formalities 
and parties, and yet this man had the hardihood to as- 
sert in his ultimatum that no satisfactory explanation 
of the proceedings had been furnished. With remarka- 
ble assurance he deseants therein upon “the butchery 
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at Tampico in 1835, wherein twenty-eight foreigners, 
amongst whom were two Frenchmen, made prisoners 
by the Mexican troops, in consequence of an attack 
which they meditated upon the territory of the Repub- 
lie in favour of the Tejanos, were put to death a few 
days afterwards, in a yard, where they were surround- 
ed and shot like wild beasts, and without the Mexican 
Government, up to the present moment, nearly two 
years that France has solicited, being able to show by 
virtue of what law, nor according to what judicial 
formality, they had been sentenced and executed.” 
The defence of the Frenchmen on trial was that they 
were engaged at New Orleans to join the expedition, 
upon the understanding that it was destined for Texas; 
and once on board, were compelled by their comrades, 
when off Tampico to accompany them to the assault. 
Such a defence was untenable on that or any ground. 
Texas wasa province of Mexico, although in a state 
of insurrection—a fact of which they did not pretend 
ignorance. ‘The truth, however, was, and they must 
have known it, that it was no better than a marauding 
expedition on the hunt for chances of plunder. Megia, 
under whose orders they were, was an expelled rebel. 
‘Tampico was selected as the point of attack, not only 
because ill-prepared and unsuspicious of danger, but 
because the brigands had notice, that by various con- 
ductas from the interior and the mines a vast treasure 
was accumulated there, estimated at 4 or 500,000 do/l- 
lars in specie, the far larger portion of it British pro- 
perty, waiting the arrival of the first packet for trans- 
mission to England. Such are the particulars of the 
so called “butchery of Tampico,” and such a faithful 
version of the story and the exit of the two French 
pirates Demonssent and Saussier. Let the common 
sense and common honesty yet to be found in the world 
decide upon the scandalous perversion of truth, and 
the insolent disregard of the rights of an independent 
state, evinced in this single transaction on the side of 
the French government. It is singular, that with re- 
spect to the fate of the other twenty-six foreigners, as- 
sociated in the free-booting foray, no complaint has 
been uttered by the States of which they were born 
subjects, and the cause is clear; their crimes had dis- 
qualified them from the privileges of birthright, had 
erased them from the category of nationality and citizen- 
ship, as in the case of the two Frenchmen. If com- 
pensation were justified in the one instance, so it must 
be in the other, so that at the rate of 10,000 dollars a 
head, Mexico should be called upon for 260,000 dol- 
lars more—at such a rate, not even the mines of 
Mexico in most splendid bonanza could satisfy the 
endless drain. The United States alone might prefer 
claims far more just for embattled citizens slain fight- 
ing under the insurgent flag of Texas. We cannot 


conclude our notice of this flagitious affair without the 
expression of our admiration at this sudden tenderness 











of Louis Philippe for the lives and fortunes of his 
lieges, even in the character of pirates. Time was 
when he was too happy to effect a riddance of them by 
transporting them to scenes of inevitable “butchery” 
at his own special charge. We ourselves saw these 
miserable dupes in 1830 by hundreds and thousands 
ranged and crowded in the Place Vendome at Paris, 
from whence,'each man with his ticket of free fare and 
quarters, they were deported by diligence and post to 
the frontiers of Spain and to Belgium, where they 
were “shot like wild beasts’? without any remon- 
strance, or demand of compensation. 

After a patient and unbiassed investigation of all the 
other catalogue of French grievances, we are compell- 
ed to pronounce them nearly all, upon the evidence of 
documents of unquestionable authority, and from a fair 
collation of the testimony adduced by each of the par- 
ties to the suit, in a greater or less degree, false, 
groundless, and wholly unjustifiable, as in the one 
case detailed. In their several shades they partake 
eminently of the character of the actual government 
of France. When not far-fetched and frivolous, they 
are characterized by unscrupulous rapacity and sordid 
love of lucre—fraud and foree are the elements of 
which they are combined and by which enforced. It 
is throughout, the old story of the wolf bent upon 
quarrel with his powerless neighbour drinking at the 
same stream lower down, but accused and devoured 
for troubling the upper waterse We might rest here 
and content ourselves with the sample, not culled 
from, but a fair token of the sack. A few more ex- 
amples, however, may be briefly cited, as being richly 
instructive; and from these various French grievances 
may justly be concluded ab uno disce omnes. 

When Baron Deffandis advertised for “grievances,” 
they were, of course, not long in forthcoming; Seguin, 
the fortunate bookseller, with his monster grievance 
of 74,000 dollars, was a splendid vanguard for hungry 
followers. One French shopkeeper, who, during a 
tumult, had a few panes of glass broken, furnished the 
Baron with a compte rendee forthwith for 2500 dollars. 
Three Frenchmen, named Gourjon, and two brothers 
Baillys, laid a claim for 6000 dollars of loss for the 
imprisonment of one night and forced journey back 
from ‘Tehuantepee to Oajaca. Their tale was that 
their visit to the former place had for object the pur- 
chase of indigo, by which profit would have been made 
to the extent. The facts proved by the authorities of 
the district, and the subscribed certificate of various 
parties, among others, of some of their own more re- 
spectable countrymen resident, were, that two of them 
left Oajaca, where they never had carried or possessed 
property, in debt; a Monsieur Salmon (French trader) 
stating that he had advanced them on loan thirty-three” 
dollars (!) for the journey orescape. They all arrived 
at Tehuantepee with no more effects than the clothes 
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on their backs—d /a ligera sin mas equipage que la 
ropa de camino que Nevaban puesta, says one of the 
certified documents. They arrived in Tehuantepee in 
July: the Indigo crop is not got in till August and 
September, and not ready for sale before September 
and October. In fine, it was more than partially 
proved, besides, that their mission to that city was to 
intrigue in favour of the Mestecas, a body of insurgents 
then in possession of Oajaca, the chief of whom lived 
in the house of the French Consul there, from whence 
these men were seen to take their departure. Another 
of the Baron’s retinue of claimants presented a demand 
for 30,000 dollars on account of a seizure of thirty bars 
of silver, the exportation of which in that state is pro- 
hibited by law, whilst in the act of smuggling them on 
board a vessel at Magattand. One other, and almost the 
most magnificent ingredient in Baron Deffandis’s caul- 
dron of grievances, and we have done. In the suburbs 
of Mexico city there is a pleasant village ealled Tacu- 
baya, where the citizens are used to recreate on saints’ 
days, dias de uno 6 dos cruces, and holidays. There a 
French pastrycook had his quarters, and regaled all 
who chose to pay with dulces bons-bons, and other patis- 
serte. On the occurrence of some intestine broils, the 
troops of Santa Anna entered Tacubaya and made free 
with the pastelero’s bons-bons—in fine, they eat him up, 
but made light of the reckoning. Monsieur the Patis- 
sier brought his ease, upon invitation, before his com- 
patriot the Baron, and bashfally lumped his grievance 
in one line of 20,000 dollars, say upwards of L.4000. 
Such a pastelero, it is clear, could not be matched 
either in London or Paris. Gunter to him was as Lil- 
liput to Brobdignag, as Jack to the Ogre. Assuming 
that bons-bons in Tacubaya are inlaid with dollars, 
20,000 of them would be a tolerable stock; but taking 
an average—a very large one—of sixpence per bon-bon, 
the Freachman’s stock in hand must have amounted 
to 160,000. Such a stock must have required all 
Tacubaya to hold, even if part of the city of Mexico 
itself were not hired by way of depot. It is evident 
the Mexican soldiers were forced to eat in self-defence, 
and as the only way of getting daylight to their quar- 
ters. And yet some worthy friends of ours, who often 
lounged to Tacubaya, partook of the bons-bons, and 
well remember the white-capped cook, declare that 
pasteles, utensils in trade, cap and all, would have been 
an exorbitantly dear bargain at 500 dollars, nay, some 
say at 100, or from L.20 to L.100. How the partner- 
ship stands between the Baron, Louis Philippe, and 
the pastry-cook, does not appear, but it may be pre- 
sumed the latter will only be junior partner in the 
dividend. 

The case of Buenos Ayres is more shortly told. No 
pretext for one single dollar of money-claim could be 
found or forged, but careful forecast was exercised for 
the possible contingency of future and more fortunate 
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ingenuity, by the following among other articles, con- 
stituting the ultimatum of Admiral and negotiator Le 
Blanc for the redress of French grievance by Buenos 
Ayres: 


“Article 2. That it (Buenos Ayres) should acknow- 
ledge in the French Government the right to reclaim 
indemnities in favour of the French who may have suf- 
fered unjustly in their persons or property in conse- 
quence of acts of the Argentine government.” 


The avowed grounds of quarrel with Buenos Ayres, 
are twofold only. First, that French subjects were 
without cause and illegally held in prison; and second- 
ly, that considerable numbers of them were actually 
serving compulsorily in the army and militia. Both 
facts were strenuously denied; but in order to place 
those official denegations beyond the possibility of 
cavil, returns were ordered from all the departments 
of justice, of the marine, of the army, and of the 
militia, separately by prisons, by vessels, and by regi- 
ments, of the number, names, and particulars of each 
Frenchman so serving orincarcerated. Those returns 
are before us, but much too numerous and long for de- 
tailed reference. The following summary, contained 
in a reply to the acevsation by General Rosas, the 
Governor, embodies the substance, and was so conclu- 
sive that even Admiral Le Blane was compelled toa 
retractation, decisive though shuffling: — 


“In the prisons of the city, and in those of the coun- 
try districts of this province, there are only two French- 
men, viz. Peter Jusson, a sailor, guilty of a murder he 
perpetrated on the person of Matias Canete, on board 
the smack Atalaya, belonging to Mr. Francis Castel- 
lote, who was sentenced by the Superior Tribunal of 
Justice, on 29th of November, ultimo; and Peter Lavie, 
suttler, in one of the encampments of the frontiers of 
this province, sued criminally, as transgressor of the 
existing regulations that govern in it with regard to the 
discipline and good order of the troops, who, according 
to his own confession, had stolen a sum of paper mone 
belonging to his protector; and who is also soar. 
to have thus behaved respecting other sums, the origin 
of which he has not justified, in circumstances that dif- 
ferent robberies had been committed in said encamp- 
ment; and who was sertenced to prison for six months 
that expire on 15th inst. Icannot do Your Excellency 
the great injustice to think that you refer yourself to 
these criminals, on stating that I detain in the prisons 
your Excellency’s fellow-countrymen. But who can 
these be, since there are none detained either in the 
public prisons or at the soldiers’ barracks? And, after 
duly considering this, where exists the irony or malevo- 
lence? Let Your Excellency decide it. 

“That I detain in the militia Your Excellency’s fel- 
low-countrymen! This is another mistake with which 
the good faith of Your Excellency has been imposed 
upon. In the regular army and in the militia there is 
no Frenchman destined to the service of arms; nor are 
there any summoned by the Commanders of the differ- 
ent regiments to perform it, although, by the laws of 
the country, they can be compelled to it. Those who 
are serving at present are six; five volunteers, including 
an officer, and another, who in the year 1835 was taken 
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at Tampico in 1835, wherein twenty-eight foreigners, 
amongst whom were two Frenchmen, made prisoners 
by the Mexican troops, in consequence of an attack 
which they meditated upon the territory of the Repub- 
lic in favour of the Tejanos, were put to death a few 
days afterwards, in a yard, where they were surround- 
ed and shot like wild beasts, and without the Mexican 
Government, up to the present moment, nearly two 
years that France has solicited, being able to show by 
virtue of what law, nor according to what judicial 
formality, they had been sentenced and executed.” 
The defence of the Frenchmen on trial was that they 
were engaged at New Orleans to join the expedition, 
upon the understanding that it was destined for Texas; 
and once on board, were compelled by their comrades, 
when off Tampico to accompany them to the assault. 
Such a defence was untenable on that or any ground. 
Texas wasa province of Mexico, although in a state 
of insurrection—a fact of which they did not pretend 
ignorance. ‘The truth, however, was, and they must 
have known it, that it was no better than a marauding 
expedition on the hunt for chances of plunder. Megia, 
under whose orders they were, was an expelled rebel. 
‘Tampico was selected as the point of attack, not only 
because ill-prepared and unsuspicious of danger, but 
because the brigands had notice, that by various con- 
ductas from the interior and the mines a vast treasure 
was accumulated there, estimated at 4 or 500,000 dol- 
lars in specie, the far larger portion of it British pro- 
perty, waiting the arrival of the first packet for trans- 
mission to England. Such are the particulars of the 
so called “butchery of Tampico,” and such a faithful 
version of the story and the exit of the two French 
pirates Demonssent and Saussier. Let the common 
sense and common honesty yet to be found in the world 
decide upon the scandalous perversion of truth, and 
the insolent disregard of the rights of an independent 
state, evinced iu this single transaction on the side of 
the French government. It is singular, that with re- 
spect to the fate of the other twenty-six foreigners, as- 
sociated in the free-booting foray, no complaint has 
been uttered by the States of which they were born 
subjects, and the cause is clear; their crimes had dis- 
qualified them from the privileges of birthright, had 
erased them from the category of nationality and citizen- 
ship, as in the case of the two Frenchmen. If com- 
pensation were justified in the one instance, so it must 
be in the other, so that at the rate of 10,000 dollars a 
head, Mexico should be called upon for 260,000 dol- 
lars more—at such a rate, not even the mines of 
Mexico in most splendid bonanza could satisfy the 
endless drain. The United States alone might prefer 
claims far more just for embattled citizens slain fight- 
ing under the insurgent flag of Texas. We cannot 
conclude our notice of this flagitious affair without the 
expression of our admiration at this sudden tenderness 








of Louis Philippe for the lives and fortunes of his 
lieges, even in the character of pirates. Time was 
when he was too happy to effect a riddance of them by 
transporting them to scenes of inevitable “butchery” 
at his own special charge. We ourselves saw these 
miserable dupes in 1830 by hundreds and thousands 
ranged and crowded in the Place Vendome at Paris, 
from whence, each man with his ticket of free fare and 
quarters, they were deported by diligence and post to 
the frontiers of Spain and to Belgium, where they 
were “shot like wild beasts’? without any remon- 
strance, or demand of compensation. 

After a patient and unbiassed investigation of all the 
other catalogue of French grievances, we are compell- 
ed to pronounce them nearly all, upon the evidence of 
documents of unquestionable authority, and from 2 fair 
collation of the testimony adduced by each of the par- 
ties to the suit, in a greater or less degree, false, 
groundless, and wholly unjustifiable, as in the one 
ease detailed. In their several shades they partake 
eminently of the character of the actual government 
of France. When not far-fetched and frivolous, they 
are characterized by unserupulous rapacity and sordid 
love of lacre—fraud and force are the elements of 
which they are combined and by which enforced. It 
is throughout, the old story of the wolf bent upon 
quarrel with his powerless neighbour drinking at the 
same stream lower down, but accused and devoured 
for troubling the upper waters» We might rest here 
and content ourselves with the sample, not culled 
from, but a fair token of the sack. A few more ex- 
amples, however, may be briefly cited, as being richly 
instructive; and from these various French grievances 
may justly be concluded ab wno disce omnes. 

When Baron Deffandis advertised for “‘grievances,”’ 
they were, of course, not long in forthcoming; Seguin, 
the fortunate bookseller, with his monster grievance 
of 74,000 dollars, was a splendid vanguard for hungry 
followers. One French shopkeeper, who, during a 
tumult, had a few panes of glass broken, furnished the 
Baron with a compte rendee forthwith for 2500 dollars. 
Three Frenchmen, named Gourjon, and two brothers 
Baillys, laid a claim for 6000 dollars of loss for the 
imprisonment of one night and forced journey back 
from Tehuantepee to Oajaca. Their tale was that 
their visit to the former place had for object the pur- 
chase of indigo, by which profit would have been made 
to the extent. The facts proved by the authorities of 
the district, and the subscribed certificate of various 
parties, among others, of some of their own more re- 
spectable countrymen resident, were, that two of them 
left Oajaca, where they never had carried or possessed 
property, in debt; a Monsieur Salmon (French trader) 
stating that he had advanced thent on loan thirty-three” 
dollars (!) for the journey orescape. They all arrived 
at Tehuantepee with no more effects than the clothes 
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on their backs—d /a ligera sin mas equipage que la 
ropa de camino que Nevaban puesta, says one of the 
certified documents. They arrived in Tehuantepee in 
July: the Indigo crop is not got in till August and 
September, and not ready for sale before September 
and October. In fine, it was more than partially 
proved, besides, that their mission to that city was to 
intrigue in favour of the Mestecas, a body of insurgents 
then in possession of Oajaca, the chief of whom lived 
in the house of the French Consul there, from whence 
these men were seen to take their departure. Another 
of the Baron’s retinue of claimants presented a demand 
for 30,000 dollars on account of a seizure of thirty bars 
of silver, the exportation of which in that state is pro- 
hibited by law, whilst in the act of smuggling them on 
board a vessel at Magattand. One other, and almost the 
most magnificent ingredient in Baron Deffandis’s caul- 
dron of grievances, and we have done. In the suburbs 
of Mexico city there is a pleasant village called Tacu- 
baya, where the citizens are used to recreate on saints’ 
days, dias de wno 6 dos cruces, and holidays. There a 
French pastrycook had his quarters, and regaled all 
who chose to pay with dulces bons-bons, and other patis- 
serte. On the occurrence of some intestine broils, the 
troops of Santa Anna entered Tacubaya and made free 
with the pastelero’s bons-bons—in fine, they eat him up, 
but made light of the reckoning. Monsieur the Patis- 
sier brought his ease, upon invitation, before his com- 
patriot the Baron, and bashfully lumped his grievance 
in one line of 20,000 dollars, say upwards of L.4000. 
Such a pastelero, it is clear, could not be matched 
either in London or Paris. Gunter to him was as Lil- 
liput to Brobdignag, as Jack to the Ogre. Assuming 
that bons-bons in Tacubaya are inlaid with dollars, 
20,000 of them would be a tolerable stock; but taking 
an average—a very large one—of sixpence per bon-bon, 
the Frenchman’s stock in hand must have amounted 
to 160,000. Such a stock must have required all 
Tacubaya to hold, even if part of the city of Mexico 
itself were not hired by way of depot. It is evident 
the Mexican soldiers were forced to eat in self-defence, 
and as the only way of getting daylight to their quar- 
ters. And yet some worthy friends of ours, who often 
lounged to Tacubaya, partook of the bons-bons, and 
well remember the white-capped cook, declare that 
pasteles, utensils in trade, cap and all, would have been 
an exorbitantly dear bargain at 500 dollars, nay, some 
say at 100, or from L.20 to L.100. How the partner- 
ship stands between the Baron, Louis Philippe, and 
the pastry-cook, does not appear, but it may be pre- 
sumed the latter will only be junior partner in the 
dividend. 

The case of Buenos Ayres is more shortly told. No 
pretext for one single dollar of money-claim could be 
found or forged, but careful forecast was exercised for 
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ingenuity, by the following among other articles, con- 
stituting the ultimatum of Admiral and negotiator Le 
Blane for the redress of French grievance by Buenos 
Ayres: 


“Article 2. That it (Buenos Ayres) should acknow- 
ledge in the French Government the right to reclaim 
indemnities in favour of the French who may have suf- 
fered unjustly in their persons or property in conse- 
quence of acts of the Argentine government.” 


The avowed grounds of quarrel with Buenos Ayres, 
are twofold only. First, that French subjects were 
without cause and illegally held in prison; and second- 
ly, that considerable numbers of them were actually 
serving compulsorily in the army and militia. Both 
facts were strenuously denied; but in order to place 
those official denegations beyond the possibility of 
cavil, returns were ordered from all the departments 
of justice, of the marine, of the army, and of the 
militia, separately by prisons, by vessels, and by regi- 
ments, of the number, names, and particulars of each 
Frenchman so serving orincarcerated. Those returns 
are before us, but much too numerous and long for de- 
tailed reference. The following summary, contained 
in a reply to the accusation by General Rosas, the 
Governor, embodies the substance, and was so conclu- 
sive that even Admiral Le Blane was compelled to a 
retractation, decisive though shuffling: — 


“In the prisons of the city, and in those of the coun- 
try districts of this province, there are only two French- 
men, viz. Peter Jusson, a sailor, me of a murder he 
perpetrated on the person of Matias Canete, on board 
the smack Atalaya, belonging to Mr. Francis Castel- 
lote, who was sentenced by the Superior Tribunal of 
Justice, on 29th of November, ultimo; and Peter Lavie, 
suttler, in one of the encampments of the frontiers of 
this province, sued criminally, as transgressor of the 
existing regulations that govern in it with regard to the 
discipline and good order of the troops, who, according 
to his own confession, had stolen a sum of paper mone 
belonging to his protector; and who is also presum 
to have thus behaved respecting other sums, the origin 
of which he has not justified, in circumstances that dif- 
ferent robberies had been committed in said encamp- 
ment; and who was sentenced to prison for six months 
that expire on 15th inst. Icannot do Your Excellency 
the great injustice to think that you refer yourself to 
these criminals, on stating that I detain in the prisons 
your Excellency’s fellow-countrymen. But who can 
these be, since there are none detained either in the 
public prisons or at the soldiers’ barracks? And, after 
duly considering this, where exists the irony or malevo- 
lencet Let Your Excellency decide it. 

“That I detain in the militia Your Excellency’s fel- 
low-countrymen! This is another mistake with which 
the good faith of Your Excellency has been imposed 
upon. In the regular army and in the militia there is 
no Frenchman destined to the service of arms; nor are 
there any summoned by the Commanders of the differ- 
ent regiments to perform it, although, by the laws of 
the country, they can be compelled to it. Those who 
are serving at present are six; five volunteers, including 
an officer, and another, who in the year 1835 was taken 
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at Tampico in 1835, wherein twenty-eight foreigners, 
amongst whom were two Frenchmen, made prisoners 
by the Mexican troops, in consequence of an attack 
which they meditated upon the territory of the Repub- 
lie in favour of the Tejanos, were put to death a few 
days afterwards, in a yard, where they were surround- 
ed and shot like wild beasts, and without the Mexican 
Government, up to the present moment, nearly two 
years that France has solicited, being able to show by 
virtue of what law, nor according to what judicial 
formality, they had been sentenced and executed.” 
The defence of the Frenchmen on trial was that they 
were engaged at New Orleans to join the expedition, 
upon the understanding that it was destined for Texas; 
and once on board, were compelled by their comrades, 
when off Tampico to accompany them to the assault. 
Such a defence was untenable on that or any ground. 
Texas wasa province of Mexico, although in a state 
of insurrection—a fact of which they did not pretend 
ignorance. The truth, however, was, and they must 
have known it, that it was no better than a marauding 
expedition on the hunt for chances of plunder. Megia, 
under whose orders they were, was an expelled rebel. 
‘Tampico was selected as the point of attack, not only 
because ill-prepared and unsuspicious of danger, but 
because the brigands had notice, that by various con- 
ductas from the interior and the mines a vast treasure 
was accumulated there, estimated at 4 or 500,000 dol- 
lars in specie, the far larger portion of it British pro- 
perty, waiting the arrival of the first packet for trans- 
mission to England. Such are the particulars of the 
so called “butchery of Tampico,” and such a faithful 
version of the story and the exit of the two French 
pirates Demonssent and Saussier. Let the common 
sense and common honesty yet to be found in the world 
decide upon the scandalous perversion of truth, and 
the insolent disregard of the rights of an independent 
state, evinced iu this single transaction on the side of 
the French government. It is singular, that with re- 
spect to the fate of the other twenty-six foreigners, as- 
sociated in the free-booting foray, no complaint has 
been uttered by the States of which they were born 
subjects, and the cause is clear; their crimes had dis- 
qualified them from the privileges of birthright, had 
erased them from the category of nationality and citizen- 
ship, as in the case of the two Frenchmen. If com- 
pensation were justified in the one instance, so it must 
be in the other, so that at the rate of 10,000 dollars a 
head, Mexico should be called upon for 260,000 dol- 
lars more—at such a rate, not even the mines of 
Mexico in most splendid bonanza could satisfy the 
endless drain. The United States alone might prefer 
claims far more just for embattled citizens slain fight- 
ing under the insurgent flag of Texas. We cannot 


conclude our notice of this flagitious affair without the 
expression of our admiration at this sudden tenderness 








of Louis Philippe for the lives and fortunes of his 
lieges, even in the character of pirates. Time was 
when he was too happy to effect a riddance of them by 
transporting them to scenes of inevitable “butchery” 
at his own special charge. We ourselves saw these 
miserable dupes in 1830 by hundreds and thousands 
ranged and crowded in the Place Vendome at Paris, 
from whence, each man with his ticket of free fare and 
quarters, they were deported by diligence and post to 
the frontiers of Spain and to Belgium, where they 
were ‘shot like wild beasts’? without any remon- 
strance, or demand of compensation. 

After a patient and unbiassed investigation of all the 
other catalogue of French grievances, we are compell- 
ed to pronounce them nearly all, upon the evidence of 
documents of unquestionable authority, and from a fair 
collation of the testimony addueed by each of the par- 
ties to the suit, in a greater or less degree, false, 
groundless, and wholly unjustifiable, as in the one 
ease detailed. In their several shades they partake 
eminently of the character of the actual government 
of France. When not far-fetched and frivolous, they 
are characterized by unscrupulous rapacity and sordid 
love of lacre—fraud and force are the elements of 
which they are combined and by which enforced. It 
is throughout, the old story of the wolf bent upon 
quarrel with his powerless neighbour drinking at the 
same stream lower down, but accused and devoured 
for troubling the upper waters» We might rest here 
and content ourselves with the sample, not culled 
from, but a fair token of the sack. A few more ex- 
amples, however, may be briefly cited, as being richly 
instructive; and from these various French grievances 
may justly be concluded ab uno disce omnes. 

When Baron Deffandis advertised for “grievances,” 
they were, of course, not long in forthcoming; Seguin, 
the fortunate bookseller, with his monster grievance 
of 74,000 dollars, was a splendid vanguard for hungry 
followers. One French shopkeeper, who, during a 
tumult, had a few panes of glass broken, furnished the 
Baron with a compte rendee forthwith for 2500 dollars. 
Three Frenchmen, named Gourjon, and two brothers 
Baillys, laid a claim for 6000 dollars of loss for the 
imprisonment of one night and forced journey back 
from Tehuantepee to Oajaca. Their tale was that 
their visit to the former place had for object the pur- 
chase of indigo, by which profit would have been made 
to the extent. The facts proved by the aathorities of 
the district, and the subscribed certificate of various 
parties, among others, of some of their own more re- 
spectable countrymen resident, were, that two of them 
left Oajaca, where they never had carried or possessed 
property, in debt; a Monsieur Salmon (French trader) 
stating that he had advanced them on loan thirty-three” 
dollars (!) for the journey oreseape. They all arrived 
at Tehuantepee with no more effects than the clothes 
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on their backs—a /a ligera sin mas equipage que la 
ropa de camino que Nevaban puesta, says one of the 
certified documents. They arrived in Tehuantepee in 
July: the Indigo crop is not got in till August and 
September, and not ready for sale before September 
and October. In fine, it was more than partially 
proved, besides, that their mission to that city was to 
intrigue in favour of the Mestecas, a body of insurgents 
then in possession of Oajaca, the chief of whom lived 
in the house of the French Consul there, from whence 
these men were seen to take their departure. Another 
of the Baron’s retinue of claimants presented a demand 
for 30,000 dollars on account of a seizure of thirty bars 
of silver, the exportation of which in that state is pro- 
hibited by law, whilst in the act of smuggling them on 
board a vessel at Magattand. One other, and almost the 
most magnificent ingredient in Baron Deffandis’s caul- 
dron of grievances, and we have done. In the suburbs 
of Mexico city there is a pleasant village ealled Tacu- 
baya, where the citizens are used to recreate on saints’ 
days, dias de wno 6 dos cruces, and holidays. There a 
French pastrycook had his quarters, and regaled all 
who chose to pay with dulces bons-bons, and other patis- 
serte. On the occurrence of some intestine broils, the 
troops of Santa Anna entered Tacubaya and made free 
with the pastelero’s bons-bons—in fine, they eat him up, 
but made light of the reckoning. Monsieur the Patis- 
sier brought his case, upon invitation, before his com- 
patriot the Baron, and bashfully lumped his grievance 
in one line of 20,000 dollars, say upwards of L.4000. 
Such a pastelero, it is clear, could not be matched 
either in London or Paris. Gunter to him was as Lil- 
liput to Brobdignag, as Jack to the Ogre. Assuming 
that bons-bons in Tacubaya are inluid with dollars, 
20,000 of them would be a tolerable stock; but taking 
an average—a very large one—of sixpence per bon-bon, 
the Frenchman’s stock in hand must have amounted 
to 160,000. Such a stock must have required all 
Tacubaya to hold, even if part of the city of Mexico 
itself were not hired by way of depot. It is evident 
the Mexican soldiers were forced to eat in self-defence, 
and as the only way of getting daylight to their quar- 
ters. And yet some worthy friends of ours, who often 
lounged to Tacubaya, partook of the bons-bons, and 
well remember the white-capped cook, declare that 
pasteles, utensils in trade, cap and all, would have been 
an exorbitantly dear bargain at 500 dollars, nay, some 
say at 100, or from L.20 to L.100. How the partner- 
ship stands between the Baron, Louis Philippe, and 
the pastry-cook, does not appear, but it may be pre- 
sumed the latter will only be junior partner in the 
dividend. 

The case of Buenos Ayres is more shortly told. No 
pretext for one single dollar of money-claim could be 
found or forged, but careful forecast was exercised for 
the possible contingency of future and more fortunate 
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ingenuity, by the following among other articles, con- 
stituting the ultimatum of Admiral and negotiator Le 
Blane for the redress of French grievance by Buenos 
Ayres: 


“Article 2. That it (Buenos Ayres) should acknow- 
ledge in the French Government the right to reclaim 
indemnities in favour of the French who may have suf- 
fered unjustly in their persons or property in conse- 
quence of acts of the Argentine government.” 


The avowed grounds of quarrel with Buenos Ayres, 
are twofold only. First, that French subjects were 
without cause and illegally held in prison; and second- 
ly, that considerable numbers of them were actually 
serving compulsorily in the army and militia. Both 
facts were strenuously denied; but in order to place 
those official denegations beyond the possibility of 
cavil, returns were ordered from all the depa*tments 
of justice, of the marine, of the army, and of the 
militia, separately by prisons, by vessels, and by regi- 
ments, of the number, names, and particulars of each 
Frenchman so serving or incarcerated. Those returns 
are before us, but much too numerous and long for de- 
tailed reference. The following summary, contained 
in a reply to the aceusation by General Rosas, the 
Governor, embodies the substance, and was so conclu- 
sive that even Admiral Le Blane was compelled toa 
retractation, decisive though shuffling: — 


“In the prisons of the city, and in those of the coun- 
try districts of this province, there are only two French- 
men, viz. Peter Jusson, a sailor, guilt of a murder he 
perpetrated on the person of Matias Canete. on board 
the smack Atalaya, belonging to Mr. Francis Castel- 
lote, who was sentenced by the Superior Tribunal of 
Justice, on 29th of November, ultimo; and Peter Lavie, 
suttler, in one of the encampments of the frontiers of 
this province, sued criminally, as transgressor of the 
existing regulations that govern in it with regard to the 
discipline and good order of the troops, who, according 
to his own confession, had stolen a sum of paper mone 
belonging to his protector; and who is also presum 
to have thus behaved respecting other sums, the origin 
of which he has not justified, in circumstances that dif- 
ferent robberies had been committed in said encamp- 
ment; and who was sentenced to prison for six months 
that expire on 15th inst. I cannot do Your Excellency 
the great injustice to think that you refer yourself to 
these criminals, on stating that I detain in the prisons 
your Excellency’s fellow-countrymen. But who can 
these be, since there are none detained either in the 
public prisons or at the soldiers’ barracks? And, after 
duly considering this, where exists the irony or malevo- 
lencet Let Your Excellency decide it. 

‘That I detain in the militia Your Excellency’s fel- 
low-countrymen! This is another mistake with which 
the good faith of Your Excellency has been imposed 
upon. In the regular army and in the militia there is 
no Frenchman destined to the service of arms; nor are 
there any summoned by the Commanders of the differ- 
ent regiments to perform it, although, by the laws of 
the country, they can be compelled to it. Those who 
are serving at present are six; five volunteers, including 
an officer, and another, who in the year 1835 was taken 
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up in the country for a vagrant, without any known oc- 
cupation, and respecting whose destination the Govern- 
ment has not as yet given any resolution. Even said 
murderer, Peter Jusson, sentenced by the Superior Tri- 
bunal of Justice to the navy of this republic for four 
years on allowance, and without pay, and placed at the 
disposal of Government on 2nd of December, ultimo, 
has not been destined by this Government to the ser- 
vice of arms, although the culprit himself has solicited 
it.” 

The following condensed statement of minor griev- 
ances may be advantageously borrowed from the 
Times, in its “money article: — 

“Another grievance complained of was in the in- 
stance of aman named Lavie, messman to a canteen 
under the orders of Colonel Ramirez. Complaints 
having been made of great abuses and robberies of the 
clothing of the troops, a general search of every person 
was ordered, which he violently resisted. The result 
was that on examination of his trunk, 900 dollars were 
found, which he confessed having robbed his master of, 
besides 500 dollars more he had sent away, upon which 
he was arrested and sent to prison. ‘The French Con- 
sul contended for his immunity from search and impri- 
sonment as a French citizen. So {also a man named 
Desporey was claimed as a French sabject, although 
he had been thirty years in the country, was married 
to a native, had a family, and been duly naturalized. 
He had amassed a considerable property, and the Con- 
sul denied his liability, notwithstanding all these cir- 
cumstances, to serve like other citizens in the militia.” 

The succeeding extract from the same paper, shows 
how the contagion infects downwards from the high 
places—how the money-meanness of the sovereign de- 
scends among his humblest functionaries: — 

“By far the most glaring impropriety alleged against 
the French Consul was, however, the fact that he was 
in the habit, for a trifling gratuity, of granting certifi- 
cates of origin or of citizenship to persons of whatever 
nation. ‘To such a scandalous extent had this been car- 
ried, as it is asserted, that the Sardinian Consul on his 
arrival had had bitter disputes with him about it, for 
on entering upon the duties of his consulship he found 
almost all the subjects of his sovereign certified by the 
French Consul as French subjects.” 

The French Consul played the part at Buenos Ayres 
of Baron Deffandis at Mexico. He bullied and advey- 
tised for wrongs in the character of an authorized di- 
plomatist; yet, so far different from the Baron, refused 
to produce any credentials of the character he assumed. 

To demonstrate how methodically the government 
went to work in the verification of facts, we subjoin 
the following return of prisoners confined: 


“SraTEMENT OF FoREIGNERS DETAINED IN THE PvuBLic 
Prison. 


Brhutisu. 


John Burata, or Belar, Mar. 20, 1837. 
Laurence Bute, Jan. 27, 1838 


t Francis Tracy, Mar. 26, 1838. 


At the disposal of 
Government, 


At the disposal of the 
Judge Dr. Garcia, 


At the disposal of the t William Wasten, May 20, 1838, 


Judge Dr. Cardenas 





Frenca. 


Peter Lavie, 
Peter Jusson, 


Oct. 22, 1837. 


At the disposal of 
Dec. 17, 1836. 


Government, 


Presstan. 


Ai Be roost of Be } Francis Pacheco, Feb. 15, 1838. 
PorTUGUESE. 
At the disposal of the Custodio Fernandez, Jan. 18, 
Judge Dr. Garcia, 1336. 
Antonia TeJepor. 


Duly compared, Maza. 


Buenos Ayres, March 31, 1838.” 


With the explanations so unreservedly afforded, 

Admiral Le Blane could do no less than express his 
contentment; and, accordingly, he thus adressses Ge- 
eral Rosas on the 12th of April, 1838, dated off Monte 
Video: — 
_ “E a deja effacé deux de mes réclamations par des 
faits accomplis recemment: le premier est le jugement 
du Sieur Pierre Lavie; le second le renvoi de la milice 
des Francais, qu’on y avait enrdlées contre leur volonte. 
Je n’ai done plus a prétendre aujourd-hui que vous 
detenezin justement mes compatriotes dans vos prisons 
ou. dans votre milice; car je ne comprénais pas dans 
eette oqpernenen ceux qui s’y sonte enrdlés volontaire- 
ment. II ne me reste plus a demander que des garantiés 
contre le retour d’actes qui pourraient se renouveller et 
motiver de la part du Gouvernement Francais de sem- 
blables réclamations.” 

Tt will be remarked, however, by what a miserable 
subterfuge he here gets rid of his former unfounded 
accusation, that ‘“‘numbers’’ of. Frenchmen were com- 
pulsorily serving in the militia. He speaks of the 
renvot or release of those so enrolled, as if the fact 
were so, and the Government had yielded a contested 
point. It has been shown that there was not a man so 
released, because not one compulsorily enrolled. And 
yet, professing satisfaction with the objects conceded 
or attained, the blockade of Buenos Ayres was con- 
tinued and exists to this day. The key-note is changed, 
to avoid coming to terms; the cry now is, “‘guarantees 
against the repetition of acts,’’ the non-existence of 
which is clearly enough developed by the conclusive 
nature of the proof adduced. 

The quarrels evidently are, in all their cireum- 
stances, so strained and unseasonably forced by a false 
hot-house process, that an arriere pensée, as the French 
have it, is transparent to the most superficial observer. 
In the cases of Mexico and Buenos Ayres the grand 
point of difference has been yielded; but, so far is this 
from leading toan accommodation, that difficulties are 
only increased, and new pretensions laboriously created. 
Mexico, after vainly praying an impartial reference—a 
mixed commission, first of Mexicans and French, and, 
on refusal of this, reference to an impartial foreign 
umpire—actually consented to admit the 600,000 
dollars of indemnity extortion, without proof or exami- 
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nation. As in the instance of Buenos Ayres, this | 
concession only raised the market of demand against | 
them. Baron Deffandis had along list of other claims, | 
not ranging in the same category, as he says, all pro- | 
ducible on occasion, and apparently indefinite. Let us | 
compare one of these claims in behalf of Frenchmen | 
with their owa practice towards other people. Baron | 
Deffandis to Mexico:— 
“3d and lastly, Never to lay the smallest tax upon _ 
the legal privilege which the French have ever enjoyed, | 
up to the present moment, of carrying ona retail trade, 
in like manner to the natives, without previously grant- | 
ing them sufficient indemnity.” 


French liberal practice is thus commemorated by a 
correspondent of the 2ge:-— 


Boulogne, Oct. 12. 
“Let those who remember what Boulogne really was, | 
only twenty years ago, look to the present flourishing 
condition of the town, and ask themselves by what has | 
its prosperity been promoted? ‘The simple and the ob- | 
vious answer must be—the gullibility and prodigal 
anti-patriotic liberality of John Bull. The English 
have raised Boulogne from the state of a small fishing 
port to that of a large, opulent, and fashionable water- 
ing place; and yet, in requital of their bounty, the Go- 
vernment of France and the native inhabitants of Bou- | 
logne are at this moment endeavouring to crush every | 
public establishment conducted by Englishmen. 
“Perhaps the greatest accommodation, of late years, | 
secured to our countrymen, who spend their incomes | 
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part to it that we know of. The 600,000 dollars posi- 
tive, and the thrice 600,000 in the back-ground and 
unspecified category, all conceded, will go, it is cer- 
tain, but a small way towards the actual conclusion of 
strife. Thus dictates his high behests, this courteous 
and temperate official: 


“The General Gregorio Gomez, who ordered the as- 


| sassination of the two Frenchmen, Demoussent and 


Sansieu, in Tampico, shall be dismissed, and shall 
pay an indemnification of twenty thousand dollars to 
the families of the two victims. 

“The Colonel Pardo, commandant of Colima, guilty 


' . . . . 
of an attempted assassination, accompanied with dan- 


gerous wounds, on the person of the Senor Giraud Du- 
long, shall be dismissed; and the indemnity of nine 
thousand six hundred and sixty dollars, demanded by 
this ’renchman, shall be delivered to him. 

“The Senor Tamayo, Judge de Letras, in Mexico, 
for the illegal, iniquitous and atrocious sentence which 
perversely he passed against the Senor Pitre Lemoine, 
Shall be dismissed. ‘This Frenchman shall be imme- 
diately set at liberty, and an indemnification of two 
thousand dollars shall be paid to him for the prolonged 
detention, completely unjust, which he has suffered, 
and the bad personal treatment which he so vilely has 
been made to endure in his confinement, since the sen- 
tence given by the Senor ‘l'amayo, in July last. 

An indemnity of fifteen thousand dollars shall be 
paid to the families of the Frenchmen, for their unpun- 
ished assassinativn at Ateuzingo. 

“Tle indemnities stipulated in this article, are to be 


in this town, was that afforded by Bousfield’s Library | comprehended in the total demand of the sum of six 


and Marine Reading Room, which not only afforded | 
them a pleasant and convenieat rendezvous, but put | 


hundred thousand dollars, which are contained in the 
first article. 


them in early possession of all English intelligence, by “The right, most certainly, and perhaps the duty of 
laying before them the principal Metropolitan and Pro-| the undersigned, would be to require the punishment— 


vineial Journals of England. And yet the Procureur | 
du Roi has suddenly resolved upon enforcing a most | 


“Of the Governor of Tehuantepee, for the multitude 


of injustices committed by him against the French, and 


illiberal law, which excludes all ‘foreigners’ from car- | his inhuman conduct towards the Senores Bailly and 


rying on trade in France. 

“A worthier man, or a man more respected by all 
who have had dealings with him than Bousfield is, | 
can scarcely be found in France; and yet he has been 


tan > 
| Gourjon. 


“Of the Governor of Tamaulipas, for his provoking 
artiality in the odious affair of the Senor Duranton. 
“Of the Counterfitting Officers, who contrived all the 


pounced upon in the most wanton and despotic manner, | persecutions directed against the Senor Le Dou. 


and compelled to close his establishment at a few | 


“OF the Judge Zozaya, for a multitude of oppressive 


hours’ notice. The hardship of the case is, that he has | and arbitrary acts, as also for his habitual insolence to- 
been allowed to establish himself here at an enormous | wards the Legation of the King. 


outlay of capital, to expend considerable sums of money | 


“Of the Judge Alatorre, for the insidious arrest of 


in the improvement and decoration of his premises, and | the Senor Burgos, and the unjust exactions carried into 
to carry on his business for upwards of two years; and | effect upon the Senor Simeon. 


then, without the shadow ofa cause of complaint, with- | 


“Ofthe Alealde of Mexico, guilty of the innovation and 


out even a pretext of his having in any way incurred | savage destruction of the lawful and useful establish- 
the displeasure of the local authorities, he iscommand- | ment of the Senor Duval: and 


ed to shut his shop, under a penalty of a fine of five | 
hundred francs, accompanied by the compulsory de- | 
struction of his establishment. 


“Of several others, in fine. 
‘But the undersigned is desirous of availing himself, 


This to a young man| while he can, of the qualified latitude permitted him, by 






not long established in business—or indeed toa man | the Goverment of the King, upon the subject: he does 
under any circumstances, must be ruinous. The blow | not wish to create any incumbrance to the Mexican 
is aimed, not at him exclusively, but at the people of | Administration, and he confines himself to the request- 
England in general.” ing the punishment (very moderate) of these men, whose 


We noticed claims urged by Baron Deffandis as | barbarous conduet is so widely exgveatel from the prin- 


: ti | ciples of justice, of morality, and of civilization, that 
Gennes hg anfet.cnstier, heed still. “tSere we! even the Mexican Journal has thought it proper to 


present a spice of his ultimatum referring to this other | designate one of them, very recently, and who has not 
and separate category. For upstart arrogance and in- | complained of the qualification, with the epithet of—the 


solence, coarse as cowardly, ‘ere exists no counter- | monster with a human face.” 


. 
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With the exception of Atenzingo, all the cases here 
referred to present the same features of atrocious exag- 
geration and absolute falsification as those cited before 
with proof and detail. It is edifying to see the small 
satellite of Louis Philippe quoting the journals against 
the objects of his vengeance. Will his master thank 
him for taking certificates of character from such a 
source? Will that master be content to take his own 
portrait as daily sketched by the press democratic or 
Carlist of Paris, and hang it up in the salons of the 
Tuileries, as the most faithful resemblance of the 
original! Why, beside the Ethiop caricature, the 
Mexican would start from his rival canvass blanched 
and pure as the driven snow. 

The money grievances, laboriously fabricated as 
they are, with the monstrous interferences growing out 
of them, with the rights and liberties of the free citi- 
zens of a free state, are, after all, a preliminary cover 
only for other pretensions of a higher cast, for securing 
to France an ascendency of political interest, and a 
monopoly of commercial advantages. The absolute 
claim of right on behalf of French subjects to settle as 
retail dealers in any part of Mexicv, with the same 
privileges as Mexicans themselves, is one of these. It 
was enjoyed on sufferance previously, liable to with- 
drawal at pleasure; bnt in the ultimatum of the envoy, 
ample indemnification is insisted on in case of such 
withdrawal. The Mexicans were ready to agree that 
public notice should beforehand be given of such a 
measure when intended, with time sufficient for the 
sale of stock on hand, but contended for the right of 
internal legislation in sach mode as might be deemed 
convenient, and urged also, that such concession to 
France would be inconsistent with obligations, and 
the stipulations of treaties with other powers. In cases 
of litigation between French subjects and Mexicans, 
when the former should be dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of the regular courts, as if the losing party was 
inevitable, it was proposed and insisted on by the Ba- 
ron, that the proceeds should be submitted over again 
to acourt of appeal, presided over by the French Consul, 
and the jury to be composed of one half natives and 
the other of French residents. From a tribunal con- 
structed of such a majority, the stream of justice would 
doubtless flow all in one direction. To various other 
powers arrogated of interposing between Mexico and 
its creditors, we need advert, only to put io prior rights 
on the part of this country, should France succeed in 
establishing a new system of international law, all on 
one side and on her own behalf. The question to us 
is one of millions upon millions—to France, of hun- 
dreds of thousands only. 

To Great Britain these iniquitous and unprovoked 
blockades of Mexico and Buenos Ayres are of tran- 
scendent importance. ‘The whole export trade of 





France to Mexico, exceeds by little the amount of 


700,000 francs, that of Great Britain reaches to as 
many millions sterling. The 600,000 dollars only, so 
arbitrarily required in the shape of indemnity by 
France, is not far from equal to the value of one half of 
her yearly traffic. The exaction is so much the more 
preposterous, us it is notorious that French traders or 
adventurers seeking fortune or subsistence in foreign 
lands are the least burdened with capital or commodi- 
ties. We have seen and known them by hundreds 
arriving out with their petty pacotilles of dentallas, 
bijouterie, &c., of the worth of a few pounds only; and 
would be bound to stake our reputation on the fact that 
an average of I..10 cash or wares to each of the five or 
six thousand French on arrival in Mexico or now resi- 
dent, would be far beyond the mark of their worldly 
store. That pretended claims to indemnity have be- 
come part of an organized system with such vagrants, 
cannot be doubted in the face of proofs adduced, and 
proofs endless which could be exhibited; it is a system 
too, which will continue to flourish in rank luxuriance 
so long as it is abetted by a Government equally mer- 
cenary and ambitious. Some few years ago the 
French Consul at Santiago de Chile made a glorious 
bonne bouche of the sort worth recording. The country 
being a prey to civil commotions and bands of insur- 
gents and robbers roaming about, he was warned by 
the authorities of the danger to which he was exposed 
by residing ont of the city in a lone country house, and 
moreover, advised, that unless he removed into the 
town they could not be responsible for his safety. 
The admonition was disregarded, and so one day his 
house was entered and pillaged: This was all he 
wanted; forthwith a “grievance’’ was made up, and a 
claim to indemnity for broken chairs, tables, and the 
plunder of his small stock of argenterie preferred to the 
amount of 42,000 dollars (!!!) or nearly L.9000! It 
was not possible the whole stock of so ill paid a func- 
tionary could have exceeded in value one or at most 
two thousand dollars. The claim, however, was 
pressed—high diplomatic notes and blustering threats 
passed from Paris—the Chilenos remonstrated on the 
absurd enormity of the charge, and prayed a reference 
of verification to a mixed jury of French and natives— 
in vain. As a last resort the sense of justice of the 
French Cabinet was appealed to, accompanied with an 
intimation that to the decision, whatever it might be, 
they should bow. By return of post came that decision 
in the shape of an order to pay down the whole scan- 
dalous overcharge. The clerks in the Paris foreign 
office, if not the chief himself, had doubtless a fellow 
feeling with the Consul—in the money if no otherwise. 
Some time subsequently the same Consul was nomi- 
nated to Buenos Ayres, where the Government, already 
aware of the danger and the expense of so costly a 
guest, absolutely refused to receive him. 

On the declaration of the blockade of Buenos Ayres, 
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the paltry motives of which have been exposed, no| against himself by an arm more powerful to drive it 
less than fourteen or fifteen British ships were on the | home. 

voyage out there, or loaded and ready to sail in one| It is time that we also raise the question of damage, 
party, with cargoes of the aggregate value of some | in our case the mightiest of questions. Every where 
half million sterling—cargoes specially assorted fer | is France lording it with a high hand, mortally striking 
that one market, and therefore unavailable elsewhere. at the very vitals of our maritime ascendency founded 
The loss, not to say ruin, to merchants and traders | on our commerce, whilst with the same instrument, or 
must therefore be prodigious on that single head; but through the same means, exalting her own naval great- 
when the millions of annual products of British indus- | ness, and creating new sources of that commerce which 
try, and of tens of millions of British capital embarked | most flourishes where best protected and most secure. 
in Mexican enterprise, or lent to the Mexican Govern- | Nos guerres, says the Journal des Debats, the organ of 
ment, are added to the vast account, it will not be de-| the Tuileries, sont des guerres de civilization, et sont 
nied, that in the fate of the Spanish American people | foutes aussi des guerres maritimes. Cel a erée a notre 
and government, we have a stake of incomparable | marine un grand et bel avenir. “Let Mexico make a 
magnitude—a stake second only to that in our own | treaty of commerce with us, and repair the wrongs 
colonial possessions. Their peace and prosperity, so | done to our national honour; our fleet then will retire 
interwoven with our own, arm us with the most incon-|to Havana.” The Journal des Debats abjures for 
testable of all rights to interfere for their protection and France all lust of conquest in these maritime wars, 
preservation. Aggression against them can only be| which weare told are not “wars of ambition.”” At Al- 
snecessful at our expense; and those who apparently | giers, however, she has thought, and acted in a differ- 
aim only at their humiliation or spoliation, are in re-| ent sense; as well as more recently in Brazil, where 
ality inflicting wounds the most incurable upon British | a territory has been forcibly taken possession of ex- 
interests and British power. Should we stand by | tending from French Guiana to the great mouth of the 
tamely to see Spanish America reduced to such extre- | Amazons, comprizing nearly 300 miles of sea-coast, 
mities that compliance with the insulting and rigorous | and running backwards on the line of that magnificent 
tenour of the alternation of Baron Deffandis becomes a | river some 1500 miles to the inland frontiers of Peru 
matter of necessity, the loss may indeed be shared by | and Colombia. And all this without plausible pretext, 
Mexico, but the ignominy will be all our own. That! provocation, or previous notification; the flagrant ab- 
functionary, triumphing in the consciousness of force | straction and encroachment being committed upon the 
superior, has proclaimed that, “should (which God for- | empire of Brazil, a state in alliance with and causeless 
bid) this answer (of Mexico) be in the negative, upon | of injury to her. What by violence has been effected, 
only one point, should it even be dowbiful upon only | by force she is resolved to keep. Her ships of war 
one point, should it finally be delayed beyond the 15th | are there anchored in Brazilian waters and ride mis- 
of April, the undersigned must then immediately place tress of the Amazons as of the La Plata. Recent ad- 
the continuation of this affair ia the hands of the Senor j vices, worthy of credit, state that a squadron of seven- 
Bazoche, Commander of His Majesty’s Naval Forces, | teen well manned French men-of-war cruize on the 
of which a division is actually upon the coast of Mexi- | Brazilian station, whilst three or four British ships 
co; and this superior officer will put into execution the | only are to be heard of, and those half manned, and 
| indifferently equipped. 














orders he has already received.” 
! 





All proposals of reference to the friendly offices of a 
foreign power have been contemptuously spurned; al- 
though he himself insidiously, as no doubt fulsely as- 
serts, that once during a personal conference with the 
Mexican minister, he did verbally propose or accept 
such arbitration, so since denoupced; although in the 
two contemporary cases of Prussia and the United 
States, Mexico has experienced no such repulse, and 


Such is an outline of the Spanish-American ques- 
tion—such the incidents out ef which have arisen the 
blockades of Mexico and Buenos Ayres—such the 
| “War in Disenise,” against the industry and the na- 
‘val greatness of Great Britain. ‘They are ingredients 
|in that grand and scarcely occult confederacy, which 

in all parts of the world is at work to undermine Bri- 
| tish interests and inflaence—to prostrate the power and 


met with no difficulty in the arrangement. Unable to! the resources of this great country. From the two 


bring down the Government to the sacrifice of all sense | Americas in the West, to Nepaul, Cabul, and Burmah 
of national dignity, he did not scruple to recur to ate | in the East, the “might, majesty, and dominion” of 
tempts to excite discontent, if not insurrection among | the British name are now scarcely more than a dream 
the people, by characterizing the differences as not be- | of the bygone time—chaos seems come again, and the 
tween Jos dos pueblos, but as personal points between confusion which stalks abroad is only to be surpassed 
the Mexican authorities and the King of the French. | by the discord which reigns at home, whilst Rassia 
So far the insidious ruse has failed; let Louis Philippe | and France ride triumphantly the evil genii of the 
beware lest so perilous a weapon be hereafter wielded | storm. The puny Whigs, affecting to be statesmen, 
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and actually at the helm of state, are casting about to | is fast supplanting physical courage, as the charaeter- 
find themselves, if not dishonourable graves, some less | ictic of true bravery. 


honourable means of rescue from the coming tempest, 
and wordy escape from exposure and ignominy. At 
the eleventh hour, indeed, Mr. Pakenham, the minis- | 
ter to Mexico, has been ordered to his post; his proffer | 
of mediation is, it is said, to be backed with the pre-| 
sence of some men-of-war, which used to be, and may 
again be Britain’s best negotiators. ‘Time was, indeed, 
that steps were taken to show that the lion was awaking, 
and his mane bristling with aroused ire. By way of 
counter-demonstration, Louis Philippe, they say, is 
exchanging cards of compliment with Nicholas, and 


talk of negotiation and alliance with Russia. 


From the United Service Journal. 
THE PROGRESS OF DUELLING. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


“Looking down from the pinnacle of the Temple into | 
the houses, streets, highways, and fields of the world, 
where I find death acting in so many and so divers pos- 
tures, methinks there’s no one whereby the prince of dark- 
ness triumphs more over our human nature then, (this 
wherein he employs our courage, even the vertu of our 
nature to destroy itself,) by the desperate practice of 
duels.” —Mounlague 


“What fatal contests rise from trivial things!”— Pope. 





In attempting to trace the progress of duelling down 
to the present time, we do not pretend to lay before 
our readers detailed accounts of all the celebrated du- 
els, which have taken place daring the current century. | 
Our object is to present such cases only, as ungarnished | 
with remarks or arguments, irresistibly lead to the con- 
clusion that, even admitting the present laws of ho-| 
nour ought to be acted on, the majority of duels ought | 
never to have been fought. 

Notwithstanding the instances we have given in a) 
former paper, and are about to proceed to give, of the| 
progress of duelling, it cannot be denied that duels | 
have not been so numerous of late years as formerly, | 
and have more frequently terminated without blood- | 


shed. The combatants now meet under the influence | 
of a cooler temperament, they do not fight @ outrance; 
second shots are rarely discharged; the practice is 
merely conformed to, with a view of preserving their 
stations in society, to whose inexorable and absurd | 
Jaws their intemperate language or conduct has ren- 
dered them amenable. Explanations and retractions | 
are now also more willingly given and eagerly accept- 
ed. Itis no longer a mark of cowardice for a gentle- 

man to explain his intention when misconceived, or | 
acknowledge his error when wrong. The muetiien' 
of a duellist daily more and more approximates, in pub- 
lic opinion, to the character of a bully. Moral courage | 


“The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 

For that were stupid and irrational; 

But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 
As for your youth, whom blood and blows delight, 
Away withthem! There is not in their crew 

One valiant spirit!’** 


Why, then, should the practice be continued? The 


substance has long since gone; why follow the sha- 


dow? Why not by one short struggle get rid of a 
custom which has uow no defenders on principle! 
Why longer tolerate a system which, “by separating 
the man of honour from the man of virtue, gives the 
greatest profligates something to value themselves 
upon, and enables them to keep themselves in counte- 
uanee, though guilty of the most shameful and danger- 
ous vices?”’+ Nothing can be more absurd and bar- 
barous than the practice of duelling, except the argu- 
ment of those who justify it by saying that it begets 
civility and good manners. If fear be the source, or 
even one of the sources, of good manners and civility, 


| what a state must society be in, and what a fiend must 


man be! If fear be the only corrective agency for bad 
manners or incivility, then it is a panacea for all the 
moral evils of humanity, and the philosopher of Malms- 
bury, after the wrangling of two centuries, is right. 

“We know well,” says Bruyére, “that an honest 
man is a man of honour; but it is pleasant to conceive 
that every man of honour is not an honest man.” 
True, and it only requires a determination on the part 
of honest men not to acknowledge mere men of honour 
|as their fellows, to put an end to foolish and unneces- 
| sary duelling. It is by the force of opinion, and not 
by the force of law, that duelling can be suppressed. 
Everywhere opinion, “supported by its two wings, the 
past and the future,” individually assents to its sup- 
pression; all that is now required to render it irresisti- 
ble is, that it should be embodied. 


“This, being well forced, and urged, must have the power 
To move most gallants to take kicks in time, 
And spurn out the duelloes out o’ the kingdom.”t 


| When that embodiment happily takes place, the his- 
|tory of duelling will be the history of past crimes 
|only. With these prefatory remarks we resume our 
| annals. 


The two earliest duels of the nineteenth century, 
which were of any importance, took place in that land 
of fire-eaters, where, 


“After being fired at once or twice, 
The ear becomes more Irish and less nice.” 


* Joanna Baillie. The ines occur in her great but ne- 
glected play, Basil. 
+ Hume, David—not Joseph. 


+ Beaumont and Fletcher—Passionate Madman. 
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In the first, the great defender of Irish independence | place in Hyde Park, hetween a Lieutenant in the navy 
took part. The excitement and agitation which i a military officer. The distance was only six 
proposal of a legislative union with England caused in | paces, at the first fire the naval officer’s third and 
the Irish Parliament, are well known. ‘The supporters | fourth fingers were torn off his right hand. Callous 
of the measure adopted, it is generally believed, a truly | to pain he wrapped his handkerchief round bis hand, 
national mode of aiding their project. They determin- and swore he had another which never failed him. They 
ed that no man should advance upon them by degrad- | again took their ground. On the wounded man receiving 
ing the party they had adopted, and the measure | the pistol in his left hand, he looked steadfastly at his 
they were pledged to support. They resolved to have | adversary for some time, and said in a low voice, 
a dinner every day in one of the committee chambers, | “Forgive me!”? The parties fired as before, and both 
where they could always be at hand to make up aj fell. The military principal had received the shot 
house, or for any emergency, which should eall for | through his head, and instantly expired; the other re- 
an unexpected reinforcement during any part of the | ceived the ball in his left breast, and immediately in- 
discussion. In short, they determined to eat, drink, | quired if his antagonist’s wound was mortal. Being 
speak, and fight for the Union. On the first debate, in | answered in the affirmative, he thanked Heaven he had 
1800, it appeared indisputably that Lord Castlereagh | lived thus long, requested a mourning ring on his finger 
had infused his own spirit into many of his adherents, might be given to his sister, and that she might be 
and it became equally apparent thatit was not met with l assured that the present was the happiest moment of 
correspondent ardour by the Opposition: to this, how- ‘his life. He had scarcely uttered the words, when a 
ever there was one memorable exception—to Mr. | quantity of blood burst from the wound, and he ex- 
Grattan alone was it reserved to support the spirit of | pired almost without a struggle. 

his party, and to exemplify the gallantry which he had | The next fatal daol created great sensation, and was 
strongly recommended to others, in opposition to the | fought in April, 1803, between Lieutenant-Colonel 
warlike tactics of the ministerialists. Roused by Mr. | Montgomery and Captain Macnamara, R.N. These 
Corry, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Grattan gave | gentlemen, on the morning of the day on which the 
him no time for repentance; and, considering the tem- | affair took place, were riding in the cirele in Hyde 
per of the times and the propensity of the people, it is | Park, each followed by a Newfoundland dog.” The 
marvellous that this was the only instance of bloodshed | dogs quarrelled, and Colonel Montgomery, who did 
during the contest. Mr. Grattan demanded an instant | not see that Captain Macnamara was near, after sepa- 
meeting, and had severely wounded his antagonist be- | rating the animals, exclaimed, ** Whose dog is that? I 
fore day-break. ‘The intelligence of the duel arrived | will knock him down.” On which Captain Macna- 
at the House before the evening’s debate, in the course | mara said, **Have you the impertinence to say you 
of which it had originated, was finished. This rapid | will knock my dog down? You must first knock 
affair was humorously termed by Curran, “Grattan’s|me down.” An altercation ensued, and an ex- 
impromptu,”’ and it was remarked that the Govern-|change of cards followed, with an appointment to 
ment members did not seem much to relish the jeu | meet at seven o’clock the same evening near Primrose 
@esprit, as they were afterwards particularly civil to | Hill. Both parties were punctual. Captain Macna- 





Mr. Grattan. mara’s ball entered the right side of Colonel Mont- 
The other Irish duel was that fought in 1802, between |gomery’s chest: he instantly fell, without uttering a 


Sir Richard Musgrave and Mr. William Todd Jones. | word, but rolled over two or three times, as if in great 
Sir Richard, in his History of the Irish Rebellion, | agony, and groaned. The Colonel’s aim, however, 
had made some severe observations on the conduct of | had been equally as effective, although not so fatal as 
Mr. Jones, during the period that gentleman had sat | that of his adversary; his ball passed through Captain 
in the Irish Parliament, for which he had been induced | Macnamara's body, entering on the right side just 
to apologise, on the understanding that the apology | above the hip, taking part of his leather breeches and the 
should not be made public until the expiration of acer-| hip button away with it. Colonel Montgomery as 
tain period. To Sir Richard’s great astonishment, on | conveyed to a neighbouring house, and in about five 
entering a public room in Eustace-street, Dublin, long | minutes after he was brought in, he expired with a 
before the expiration of the period, he saw a notice of | gentle sigh. 
the apology, and in terms much more ample than he | Captain Macnamara was a distinguished naval offi- 
had expressed himself, posted on the wall. He im-! cer, was well-known as a duellist, and was remarka- 
mediately called on Mr. Jones for satisfaction: they ble at Cork, when stationed off that port, for keeping 
met, and Sir Richard was severely wounded in the | the turbulent in awe. Colonel Montgomery was also 
thigh. distinguished in his profession; he was known in 
The year 1803 was one of fatality to duellists. Early | London by the sobriquet of the Duke of Hamilton’s 
in March in that year a most extraordinary duel took | double, from his studiously copying that nobleman’s 


‘ 












style of dress. Captain Macnamara recovered of his 
wound and was tried for murder. His defence, which 
was prepared by Lord, then Mr. Erskine, was one 
which no British jury, at that day, could resist. “1 
am,” he stated, “a Captain of the British Navy. My 
character you can hear only from others. But to 
maintain my character without situation I must be 
respected. When called upon to lead others into 
honourable danger, I must not be supposed to be a 
man who sought safety by submitting to what custom 
has taught others to consider as a disgrace. Iam not 
presuming to urge anything against the laws of God, 
or of this land. I know that, in the eye of duty and 
reason, obedience to the law, though against the feel- 
ings of the world, is the first duty, and ought to be the 
rule of action; but in putting a construction upon my 
motives, so as to ascertain the quality of my actions, 
you will make allowance for my situation. Itis im- 
possible to define in terms the proper feelings of a 
gentleman; but their existence has supported this 
happy country for many ages, and she might perish if 
they were lost.” Although the judge (Heath) stated 
to the jury that, from the prisoner’s own admission, 
they must find him guilty of manslaughter, they pro- 
nounced a general verdict of acquittal. 

In the month of May, in the same year, a Mr. 
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might have eseaped his memory. If anything more 
| definite should be proposed, he expressed his willing- 
'ness to give Colonel Burr all proper satisfaction. 
That gentleman, however, insisted on a general re- 
traction, stating that it was no matter whether his 
|honour had been attacked loudly or in whispers. 
|General Hamilton again refused to acquiesce in his 
| demand; and a meeting was required by Burr. 
They met, and General Hamilton received a fatal 
; wound. It appeared that he had determined not to re- 
| turn Colonel Burr’s first fire; bat that on his receiving 
the shock of a mortal wound, his pistol went off in- 
| voluntarily, and without being aimed. Search was 
| afterwards made for his ball, which was found lodged 
in a cedar tree, at the height of eleven feet and a half, 
fourteen paces from the place where General Hamilton 
stood, and more than four feet out of the line of direc- 
| tion between the parties. 
| General Hamilton was greatly respected, being the 
principal leader of his party. His funeral was attend- 
ed by all the public functionaries of New York—the 
| bells of the city were muflled, and tolled during the 
| day—the shops, at the instance of the common coun- 
|eil, were closed—all business suspended—and the 
| principal inhabitants engaged to wear mourning for six 


weeks. After the funeral service the Governor of 













O'Reilly was shot by a law-student of the name of |New York delivered, to an immense concourse of 
Hobart, in a duel at Chalk Farm. The quarrel arose | people, a funeral oration, expressive of the merits of 
. - ° | . . 
in a low house of entertainment, Hobart was tried at | the deceased, and of the loss which America had sus- 
the Old Bailey for murder, but, in consequence of the tained in his death. The coroner’s inquest returned a 
insufficieney of the evidence, was acquitted. | verdict of murder against Burr and his seconds. 
Although the notice of American duels does not fall Almost at the very moment this fatal occurrence was 
within the scope of the present article, yet we cannot | thus creating so great a sensation in America, a duel 
forbear from offering our readers a slight sketch of |} was fought in London, which, in general interest, 
: , : . : | : 
the most important affair contained in the bloody | almost equalled that caused by the American eneoun- 
pages of “thir annals:—we allude to that fought in | ter:—we refer to the affair in which Lord Camelford 
1804 between Col. Burr and General Hamilton. At) lost his life. 
. : ry . | . . ° . 
the time the affair occurred Burr was Vice President It is unnecessary, in narrating this unfortunate duel, 
of the United States, and Hamilton had been appoint- | to detail the previous career of that highly-gifted, but 
ed to succeed Mr. Livingstone as the Ambassador of | eccentric nobleman. Suffice it to say, that his cha- 
- : a : . “be j fi x _ 
the Republic at Paris. ‘The immediate origin of the | racter was a curious mixture of much that was virtu- 
dispute was a political pamphlet, published by a Dr. | ous and much that was vicious—all in extremes; with 
. . . . | . . “a. . 
Cooper, which contained the following passages:— | chivalrous notions of punctilicus honour, and with an 
“General Hamilton and Dr. Kent say, that they con- | irascible temper, which brought him into many broils, 
sider Colonel Purr as a dangerous man, and one unfit | he was warm in his affections, and almost unexampled 
to be trusted with the reins of government.” “Gene-/in his benevolence. Disdaining all luxury* in his 
ral Hamilton has expressed of Mr. Burr opinions still | own manner of life, he sought for opportunities of dis- 
a. 7 WM, , —p ‘rite >| . F . ae 7 4 
more despicable. This latter passage excited the; The following is a description of his Lordship’s 
resentment of Colonel Burr, who sent a friend with a | dress, when he had the command, in 1798, of the Favour- 
letter to General Hamilton, demanding “a prompt and | !e, Sloop-of-war, in the West Indies. Although a com- 
sRGnl atcnsislehemand denial of u | mander, he appeared in a lieutenant’s uniform, without 
unquats a acknow ecgme a ’ ed enial of the exyear- swabs; the buttons of his coat were as green with verdi- 
sion which could justify this inference on the part of | gris as the ship's bottom. His hair was all shaved off; 
Dr. Cooper.” The General objected to this demand, ) and on his head he wore a monstrous gold-laced cocked 
Ye ey indefini i hi | hat, which, from its appearance, might have seen service 
considering it as too Indefinite, or as calling on him to) with Sir Walter Raleigh. Although rigidly severe in 
retrace every conversation which he had held, either | his duty, as his conduct in Lieutenant Peterson’s mutiny 
publicly or confidentially, in the course of fifteen years’ | proved, he daily provided a table of plenty of good fresh 


Se : . p meat, at his own expense, for his men on the Surgeon’s 
opposition, aud to contradict that which very possibly jst, . 






























persing his great fortune in acts of genuine charity, 
and conferred the most liberal favours with a secrecy 
that ennobled the yift. He did not distribute less than 


4000/. per annum in the purchase of commissions for | 
gallant young men, who had not the means of promo- 


tion, and in the relief of decayed seamen and soldiers. 
If many of his political proceedings were characterized 
with imprudence, no one could doubt they sprung from 
patriotism. He was 2 man whose real character was 
to the world but little known; his imperfections and 
his follies were often brought before the publie; but 
his counterbalancing virtues were seldom heard of. 
Though too violent to those whom he imagined to 
have wronged him, yet, to his acquaintances, he was 


gentle, affable, and courteous—a stern adversary, but 


the mildest and most generous of friends. He was 
often the dupe of the designing and crafty suppliant; 
but he was more often the soother of real sorrow and 
unmerited woe. 

Lord Camelford and Mr. Best had been intimate 
friends; both were young men of high fashion, and es- 
teemed first-rate shots. 
was an abandoned woman, who had formerly lived 
with Mr. Best, but was then under the protection of 
Lord Camelford. This artful wretch, meeting Mr. 
Best at the opera, made of him a request inconsistent 
with their relative positions; and, on being refused, 
declared she would set Lord Camelford upon him; and 
accordingly complained to his Lordship that Mr. Best 
had spoken disrespectfully of him. This greatly in- 
eensed Lord Camelford, and at the Prince of Wales 
Coffee-House, where they generally dined, he went 


up to Mr. Best, and said, loud enough to be heard by | 
all the company, “I find that you have spoken of me | 


Mr. Best mildly |“ , . , 
| their remains may be conveyed to their native land, 


in the most unwarrantable terms.” 
replied that he was utterly unconscious of deserving 
such a charge; to which Lord Camelford answered 
that he was not ignorant of what he had reported to 
Mrs. Symons, and pronounced him to be ‘a scoundrel, 
a liar, and a ruffian.”’ 
expressions which admitted but of one course, and a 

meeting was immediately arranged for the next morn- 

ing. In the course of the evening, Mr. Best conveyed 

to Lord Camelford the strongest assurances that the 

information he had received was unfounded, and that, | 
believing his Lordship had acted under a false impres- | 
sion, he would be satisfied if the expressions were re- | 
tracted. This Lord Camelford refused todo. Attend- | 
ed by their respective friends, they met next morning 
at a coffee-house in Oxford Street; and there again Mr. | 
Best made an effort to procure a retractation. He 
went up to his lordship, and said, “Camelford, we 
have been friends, and I know the unsuspecting gene- 
rosity of your nature. Upon my honour, you have 
been imposed upon by a strumpet. Do not persist in 
expressions under which one of us must fall.’ Lord 
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The subject of their quarrel | 


Mr. Best said that those were | 


| or stone be placed over my grave.” 


9 








| Camelford answered—*Pest, this is child’s-play; the 
| affair must go on.’’ And yet, at this very moment, 
Lord Camelford had in his heart acquitted Mr. Best, 
and had confidentially stated to his second that he 
knew he was in the wrong; that Best was a man of 
honour; but that he could not bring himself to retract 
words which he had once In going to the 
ground, he reiterated this statement to his second, 
adding, that as Mr. Best and he were two of the best 
shots in England, one of them must fall, but, whatever 


used. 


was the issue of the affair, he begged him to bear tes- 
timony that he acquitted Mr. Best of all blame. No 
remonstrances could, however, induce him to with- 
draw the offensive expressions. ‘They were placed at 
fifteen paces from each other— 

*A gentlemanly distance, but not too near 

| If you have got your former friend for foe.” 


| They fired together, and Lord Camelford fell, to all 
appearance dead. In an instant, however, he recover- 
ed the shock, so far as to exclaim—*‘I am killed; but 
I acquit Best—I alone was to biame!” He begged 
them to consult their safety, and accordingly Mr. Best 
and his friend departed. Lord Camelford was con- 
veyed to Little Holland House. The ball had entered 
his right breast, and is supposed to have passed 
| through the lungs, and lodged in the back-bone. He 
| lingered a few days in the greatest agony, and expired. 
| Lord Camelford, by his will, peremptorily forbade 
his relatives or friends from prosecuting his antagonist, 
declaring that the contest was of his own seeking. 
The day previous to his death he added a codicil to 
his will, in which, after stating that persons in general 
have a strong attachment to the country which gave 
them birth, and, on their death-beds, usually desire 


however great the distance, to be interred, he con- 
tinues, “I wish my body to be removed, as soon as 
may be convenient, to a country far distant; to a spot 
not near the haunts of men, but where the surrounding 
scenery may smile upon my remains.”’ The place he 
chose was situated on the borders of the Lake of St. 
Lampierre, in the canton of Berne, and three trees 
stood on the particular spot. The centre tree he de- 
sired might be taken up, and, his body being there 
deposited, immediately replaced. ‘Let no monument 
At the foot. of 
this tree, his Lordship added, he formerly passed many 


| solitary hours, contemplating the mutability of human 


affairs. Asa compensation to the proprictors of the 
spot described, he left them one thousand pounds. He 
also requested his relatives not to go into mourning for 
him. 

It may be mentioned as a curious fact, that at the 
time of the duel Lord Camelford and Mr. Best had a 
bet of two hundred pounds depending, as to which of 
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them was the best shot. Both of them were distin- | his erew, and not a man could refrain from tears on 


guished duellists. learning his fate. 
“No men as they so skilfal were in fight; The conduct of Lieutenant Cecil in this affair was 
Expert in all to duels that belong considered so little blamable, that the Admiral on the 


Train’d up in arms whilst yet they were but young.” . : . 
Erein’d up in arms whilst y .7T ro station actually promoted him to the vacancy occasioned 


The relation of Lord Camelford’s death recalls to | by Stackpole’s death; his mind, however, never re- 
recollection another fatal affair, which would, doubtless, | covered the shock, and within a few months of the 
never have occurred, had it not been for the former. | catastrophe he sunk, deeply regretted for his many esti- 
For that reason we detail the circumstances here, al- mable qualities, into a premature grave. 
though they did not take place for many years after-} In the year 1806 three fatal duels were fought. The 
wards. In 1810 a naval officer inquired of Lieutenant first, between Major Brookes and Colonel Bolton, oc- 
Cecil if he knew Captain Stackpole, of the Statira. 'eurred at Liverpool, in the month of January. About 
Cecil replied that he did, and had the best opinion of |a year previous, a quarrel had arisen between these 
him as a brave officer; but added, that he believed him | gentlemen which would have then led to a meeting, had 
capable of occasionally drawing the long bow. ‘This | they not been bound over to keep the peace towards 
answer was publicly talked of in the gun-room of the | each other. This, unfortunately, increased their ani- 
Statira, and at length reached the Captain’s ears, who, | wosity, and each reproached the other with having in- 
having ascertained that the words were spoken, declared | formed the officers of justice of their intention to fight. 
he would call Lieutenant Cecil to account when and | Immediately on the time for which they were bound to 
wherever he met with him. It was so far fortunate that | keep the peace elapsing, a challenge passed, and a 
they did not meet for four years; but the opportunity at | meeting took place. At the first fire Major Brookes 
last offered. In 1814 the Statira was lying in the har- | was killed on the spot. The second duel was fought in 
bour of Port Royal, Jamaica, and the Argo, of which | March, between Lieutenant Torrens and Surgeon 
Cecil was senior Lieutenant, entered the port. Captain | Fisher, both of the 6th Foot, near Chelmsford. Lieu- 
tenant Fisher was killed by the first fire. The third 
Cecil demanding a meeting, for the slanderous words | affair occurred in October, and arose out of a quarrel, 
he had used. Lieutenant Cecil, in reply, said that, | at a hop at Plymouth, between two Midshipmen named 
four years having elapsed since the words were spoken | Armstrong and Long. The latter, a youth of only 
which he was charged with uttering, it was impossible |eighteen years of age, was killed. 
for him to recollect how far they were correct or not; but The next duel to which the progress of time calls our 
that, as a brother officer and a man of honour had quoted | attention is that fought in May, 1807, by Sir Francis 


. . | . “* . * 
his words, he could not act otherwise than avow them. | Burdett. On the death of Mr. Fox, Sir Francis Burdett 


Lieutenant Cecil added that he was willing to make any | had promised his support to Mr. Paull as a candidate 
concession or apology, consistent with the character of | for Westminster, of which promise Mr. Paull so far 
an officer anda gentleman. ‘This overture of concession | availed himself as to announce his friend, without his 
was, however, rejected by Captain Stackpole, who de- | consent, in an advertisement, as a chairman of an elec- 
clared that nothing but a meeting would satisfy him. tioneering dinner. Sir Francis absented himself from 
A meeting took place at the Pallisades next morning. | the entertainment, and Mr. Paull was obliged to make 
When on the ground, Captain Stackpole offered to ac-|a most mortifying and unsatisfactory explanation. 
cept Lieutenant Cecil’s apology. Cecil replied, that | Under all the vexation and annoyance of this event, Mr. 
his antagonist was well known in the service as an un- | Paull sought an interview with Sir Francis, and, after 
erring shot, and as having been the friend and companion | the interchange of a few messages, challenged him. 
of Lord Camelford;—what then would be thought of | They met near Coombe Wood, and discharged two pis- 
his making an apology when he had been brought into | tols each. The second shot fired by Mr. Paull wounded 
his present position? “One shot,” he continued, “must | Sir Francis inthe thigh, and the second pistol fired by 
pass between us, and, if we both escape, which is my | Sir Francis lodged its contents in Mr. Paull’s leg. So 
earnest prayer, the matter may be then accommodated.” | ill had the preliminaries been arranged, that the wound- 
Captain Stackpole fell mortally wounded by the first | ed parties were obliged to return home in the same car- 
shot. Not only it is believed was this the first duel | riage. The account drawn up by Sir Francis’s second, 
fought by Cecil, but the first time he had ever fired a | Mr. Bellenden Ker, is ridiculously amusing. Mr. Ker 
pistol. was unable, from the shortness of the time allowed him, 

Captain Stackpole was a brave and meritorious offi- | to procure pistols. Mr. Cooper, Mr. Paull’s second, 
cer; his challenge to fight the Statira against the | did not know how to load those he had brought; and, 
American frigate the Macedonian had endeared him to|on being asked what distance he proposed for the 





Stackpole immediately sent a message to Lieutenant 
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parties to stand, he replied he knew nothing about the 
matter, and left it to Mr. Ker. On the principals being 
placed, Mr. Cooper, whom it had been arranged should 
give the signal, went to so great a distance from the 
ground, that the parties could not even see him, much 
less hear the signal by which they were to fire, and Mr. 
Ker was obliged, in point of fact, to act as second to 
both. Mr. Ker’s statement concluded thus:—“Mr. 
Cooper has constantly refused to sign any official ac- 
count, say where he lives, or what is his situation; nor 
do I at this moment know anything about him.” 

But, however ridiculous the affair may have been to | 
others, it was a most serious matter to Mr. Paull. 
His wound, although not dangerous, was slow in heal- 
ing, and painful in the extreme. This, the overthrow 
of his parliamentary hopes, and a series of untoward 
circumstances, brought on mental derangement, and, | 
before the expiration of twelve months, the unhappy 
man put a period to his existence. 

During this year a duel took place in the province 
of Bengal, which created considerable attention in 
India. ‘Two officers, named Phillips and Sheppard, 
quarrelled. After spending several weeks in the ex- 
change of notes and messages, they chose to go out in 
the dark, and to fight by the light of a lantern held be- 
tween them by a black servant. 
present (for natives at that time were not evidence 
against Europeans,) and Captain Phillips was killed 
on the spot. The survivor was tried before Sir Henry 
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The Major repeated the question, with still greater 
earnestness, and Boyd again answered, “Oh! my > 
Campbell, you know I wanted to wait, and have 
friends.” P 

The Major repeated his question a third time, add- 
|ing, “Did you not say you were ready!” 

To this Boyd assented, but, as before 
“Campbell, vou are a bad man.” 

He subsequently declared he forgave the Major, and 
expressed greatsympathy for his situation. 

The real cireumstances of the duel are few and sim- 
| ple. When Boyd entered the room, he complained of 
| the suddenness with which he had been summoned 
| from the parade-ground, and expresse da wish that the 
 snatsor should be deferred until friends were provided. 
|The Major made a passionate answer, accompanied 
| by a threat of proclaiming Boyd a coward, unless he 
| instantly made his choice of the pistols that were pro- 
duced, and took his stand in the corner of the room. 
Boyd, it is said, continued to remonstrate, until he was 
cut short by Campbell’s stern question, “Are you 
ready?”’ and his agitation prevented him from having 
an equal chance. 

Campbell made his escape from Ireland, and resided 
for several months, under a feigned name, at Chelsca; 





added, 








No witnesses were | 


but his mind became so uneasy that he resolved to sur- 
render himself and take his trial. ‘The duel had been 


|the theme of much conversaiion, and the privacy of 


the rencontre gave room for the invention of calum- 


Russel, and found guilty of manslaughter, with that | nious reports, which the Major’s flight tended to con- 
learned recorder’s approbation; though, if there be any | firm. He was first cousin to Lord Breadalbane; and 
authority in law for a duel being a crime, it is either | his surrender, instead of being viewed as the result of 
murder or nothing at all; and itis as much a depar- | 


penitence and remorse, was regarded by too many asa 
ture from the authority of law to find it manslaughter | 


mockery and bravado of justice. Utterly false as such 








as to find it no crime. 
The 71st regiment was stationed in 1807 at Armagh. 


Major Campbell, while sitting after dinner one day at | was sure the verdict would be manslaughter.” 





a view cf the case was, Campbell confirmed the pre- 
iJudices against him by incautionsly declaring, “He 
The 


the mess-table, had a slight quarrel with Captain Boyd | | misrepresentation of these innocent words produced a 


about the mode of giviny a particular word of com- 
mand. After the altercation the Major went home, 
drank tea with his wife, and, having made some ar- 
rangements, returned to the hotel where the mess was 


held. 


speak tohim. Boyd shortly entered the apartment, the 
door of which was instantly closed. In a few minutes 
shots were heard, and the waiters, rushing in, found | 
Boyd writhing on the ground, mortally wounded. 
Lieutenant Macpherson, who was accidentally at hand, 
hurried to the spot, and was witness to the conversa- 
tion which weighed with such fatal effect against 
Campbell on his trial. 

He heard Major Campbell say, “On the word of a 
ying man, was every thing fair?’ 

Boyd replied, “Campbell, you have hurried me. 
You are a bad man.” 





ts 
| 
He ordered lights into a smal] room, and then | tide in his favour. 
sent a message to Captain Boyd, that he wished to | 





—e effect on the minds of the Preshyterians of 
His modest and contrite deportment on his 
trial, and the excellent character given of him by offi- 





cers of the highest rank, went far towards turning the 
But one of the witnesses for the 
defenee is said to have exhibited a dictatorial air, as 


j if his simple word would decide the verdict—and this 


| circumstance is reported to have had a fatal influence. 
The verdict was “guilty of murder,’ with a recom- 
mendation to mercy on the ground of good character 
only. 

Sentence of death was pronounced, but, by great 
exertions, a short respite was obtained; and Mrs. 
Campbell, who was tenderly attached to her husband, 
resolved to proceed to London and solicit the royal 
mercy. She hastened to the sea-coast; but found that 
unexpected circumstances threatened to frustrate her 
hopes. Steam-boats were not yetin use. It blew a 
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perfect hurricane; and no reward could tempt the eap- 
tain of any vessel to venture to sea. 
running up and down the shore in a distracted state, 
she met a few humble fishermen, and these poor fel- 
lows no sootter heard the cause of her agony than they 
offered her their services and their boat, in which she 
actually crossed the Channel. 
not only refused to reecive any reward, but attended 
her to the coach-office, and followed her several miles 
on the road, praying God to bless her and give her 
success. 
it was past eight o'clock, and the King had retired to 
his apartments; but the Queen, compassionating the 
afflicted wife, presented the memorial that night, and 
Mrs. Campbell received the kindest attention from the 
whole of the royal family. The case was anxiously 
debated in the Council, but, after a full review of the 
circumstances, it was finally resolved that the law 
should be permitted to take its course. Mrs. Camp- 
bell, in the meantime proceeded to Scotland, cheered 
with the hope of obtaining, at least, another respite. 


She reached Ayr, her paternal home, on the very | 
morning that her husband’s corpse was brought thither, | 


to repose in the sepulchre of his ancestors. 
When Major Campbell heard that his fate was de- 


cided, he prepared to meet death with the fortitude | 


of a soldier, and the resignation of a Christian. A 


change had come over the public mind, and universal | 


sorrow for his fate had t2%en the place of the prejudices, 
which inaccurate reports of the duel had produced. By 
a strange concurrence of circumstances his own regi- 
meut mounted guard round the scaffold. A vast mul- 
titude occupied every spot from which a view of the 
place of execution could be obtained. The crowds dis- 
played the unusual show of all the gentry from the 
neighbouring country assembled in deep mourning. 
Precisely at noon Major Campbeil appeared on the 
ylatform, supported by his father-in-law. Instantly the 
on Highlanders took off their military bonnets, and, 
with streaming eyes, joined in prayer for the spirit 
about to be parted from its mortal, frame. ‘The vast 
crowd stood uncovered in solemn silence, so that the 
grating of the falling drop was heard to its remotest ex- 
tremity. One groan from the thousands of spectators, 
for an instant, broke the profonnd silence, and proclaim- 


ed that all was over. : 
At an election for the county of Wexford in 1808, 


Mr. John Colclough, of Tintern Abbey, declared him-| 
self a candidate for the representation of that county, | 


which he had sat for in the previous Parliament. For 
many years certain noblemen had monopolized the re- 


presentation of Wexford, and Mr. Colclough determin- | 


ed, on this occasion, to put the sense of the county to 
proof, and therefore proposed Sheridan as joint candi- 
date with himself. With these gentlemen, Mr. Alcock, 
supported by the interest of the influenced electors, 
contested the county. The election commenced, the 
poll proceeded, and the independent party was rapidly 
advancing to suecess, when one of the most unforta- 
nate and melancholy events on Irish record terminated 
the contest. Several tenants of a person, who had 
given his interest to Aleock, absolutely refused to vote 
for that gentleman, declaring that, at every risk, they 
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would support Colelough and the “Great Sheridan.” 
Mr. Aleock’s partisans ascribed the conduct of these 
men to seductions on the part of Mr. Coleclough. ‘The 
| latter protested in the most solemn manner that he had 
|not even solicited their yotes. Alcock insisted they 
/ Should not vote for him. “How can I prevent them?” 
naturally inquired Mr. Colelough. After much dis- 
cussion, Mr. Colclough was required to decline the 
votes, or receive them at his peril. Of course, he dis- 
regarded this threat; open war ensued, and it was deter- 
mined, that before the opening of the next morning’s 
poll, the candidates should decide, by single combat, 
the contested question and the election itself. 

Early on the eventful morning, many hundred people 
assembled to witness the affair, among whem wer 
several magistrates. Both candidates were remarkably 
near-sighted, and Mr. Alcock determined on using spec- 
tacles. ‘This was resisted by the friends of Mr. Col- 
clough, who would not follow the example. ‘The par- 
tisans of the former, however, persevered, and he did 
wear them. ‘The ground at length was marked, and 
the anxious crowd separated on either side, as their 
party feelings led them. ‘The seconds handed to each 
principal a couple of pistols, and, placing them about 
eight or nine steps asunder, withdrew. A dead silence 
and a pause ensued—the crowd stood in motionless sus- 
pense—the combatants presented—men scarcely breath- 
ed—the word was given—Mr. Alcock fired first, and 
his friend and his former companion, for such he had 
been, instantly fell forward shot through the heart: he 
| spoke not, but, turning on one side, his heart’s-blood 
gushed forth, his limbs quivered, he groaned, and ex- 
pired. His pistol exploded after he was strack, with- 
out effect. 

The bystanders were almost petrified with horror; a 
profound stillness prevailed for a moment, and then, on 
a sudden, a loud and universal yell burst simultane- 
| ously from every quarter of the field. Alcock was hur- 
tied by his partisans from the ground: those of Col- 
clough collected round his body, and their candidate 
was mournfully borne back upon a plank to the town 
of his nativity, and carried lifeless through those very 
streets, which had that morning been prepared to sig- 
nalize his triumph. Within two hours after the death 
of his opponent, Mr. Alcock was declared duly elected. 
| At the next assizes he was tried for murder, before 

Jaron Smith, who openly declared against a capital 
conviction, and the jury, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, pronounced a verdict of not guilty. 

The acquitted duellist, however, suffered more in 
mind than his victim had done jn body: haunted by re- 
flection and sorrow, he ended his own days in personal 
restraint and mental ruin. Two other duels were 
fought upon the same occasion, but with little injury 
and still less interest. 

To this fatal affair there yet was another sad corol- 
lary. Miss Aleock had known Colclough long and in- 
timately; she was an amiable and a very sensitive per- 
| son; her brother's absence, his trial, and his subsequent 
| depression, kept the gloomy transaction alive in her 
| mind: the denth of her brother at last dried up all the 
| Sources of mental tranquillity—her reason wandered, 
| then fled. She did not long, in this state, survive the 
| dreadful fate of her brother and his friend. 
| The year 1809 was distinguished by a political duel, 
| which has become of historical importance. It had 
‘long been reported that there were divisions in the 
Duke of Portland’s cabinet, and that a change in some 
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of the highest offices of state would take place. These 
divisions became public in the latter end of September, 
when Lord Castlereagh, then Secretary-of- War, sent a 
challenge to Mr, Canning, who held the seals of the 
Foreign Office. A duel ensued, and, at the second fire 
Mr. Canning received a ball in his right thigh. The 
cause of this duel was for a considerable time the chief 
topic of discussion for the political journalists. State- 
ments, count ts, rejoinders, and sur-rejoin- 
ders, issued from the parties and their friends. The 
violence egg did not, as is usual, allow jus- 
tice to decide. Now that time has softened the aspe- 
rities of politicians towards both candidates, and death 
possesses them in a common receptacle, it cannot be 
denied that, however much Mr. Canning may have had 
the public service at heart in what he did, his conduct 
towards Lord Castlereagh was unjustifiable; and, if 
sanctioned and acted on by statesmen, would destroy 
that confidence which public men ought to place in one 
another, 

Lord Castlereagh’s complaint was, that, they being 
both members of the Cabinet, Mr. Canning had applied 
clandestinely to get him removed from office, for the 
purpose of substituting the Marquis Wellesley in his 
place: before Easter, it was affirmed, he made this ap- 
plication to the Duke of Portland, and obtained his pro- 
mise that Lord Castlereagh should be dismissed from 
office. ‘Notwithstanding this promise,” said Lord 
Castlereagh, in the letter which contained the chal- 
lenge, “by which I consider you pronounced it unfit 
that I should remain charged with the conduct of the 
war, and by which my situation as a Minister of the 
Crown was made dependent on your will and pleasure, 
you continued to sit in the same cabinet with me, and 
eft me not only in the persuasion that I possessed your 
confidence and supportas a colleague, but allowed me, 
in breach of every principle of good faith, both public 
and private, to originate and proceed in a new enter- 
oa of the most arduous and important nature (the 

aleheren expedition,) with your apparent concur- 
rence and ostensible approbation. You are fully aware 
that, if my situation in the Government had been dis- 
closed to me, I could not have submitted to remain one 
moment in office, without the entire abandonment of my 
private honour and public duty: you knew I was de- 
ceived, and you continued to deceive me.” 

In September, 1810, a fatal duel was fought between 
one who now adorns one of our national Universities, 
and a partner in a celebrated London banking establish- 
ment, in which the latter was killed. ‘The circum- 
stances which led to this fatal meeting were of the most 
painful and distressing nature. Early in the succeed- 
ing year Ensign de Betton, of the West India Rangers, 
shot Captain Boardman, of the 60th, in the island of 
Barbadoes. In July, 1813, a disastrous duel took 

lace at Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight, between 

r. M*Guinand Lieutenant Blundell, in which the lat- 
ter was shot. M*‘Guin and the seconds were tried, and 
found guilty of murder, but the sentence was commuted. 
During the war with France many quarrels arose be- 
tween the French prisoners in England, and several 
duels were fought by them. Our space will permit us 
to refer to two cases only. In June, 1812, two French 

on parole in Reading, quarrelled, and met in a 
field, not far from the new inn on the Oxford road. Un- 
able to procure pistols, they agreed to decide the affair 
with a fowling-piece at about fifty paces’ distance, by 
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sive, and lodged the ball in the neck of the defenceless 
principal. In the month of April, in the following 

ear, the Sampson prison-ship was lying in Gillingham 

each. High words having passed hetween two of the 
prisoners, they agreed to decide their differences by 
single combat. Not having swords, they attached to 
the end of two sticks, a division of a pair of scissors. 
They fought below in the prison, unknown to the ship’s 
company, and one of them received a mortal thrust in 
the abdomen. 

In consequence of a foolish quarrel, in the course of 
which abusive language passed from both parties in 
the Four Courts, Dublin, Counsellor Hatchell called 
out and shot Mr. Morley in February, 1814. 

The majority of our military readers are too well ac- 
quainted withthe circumstances which led to the meet- 
ing in France in February, 1815, between Colonels 
Quentin and Palmer, to be reminded of them here. 

During the course of the year 1815 a duel was fought, 
which the subsequent political importance of the sur- 
vivor has rendered interesting, and the circumstances 
attending which are rarely stated without political or 
personal bias;—we allude to Mr. O’Connell’s duel with 
Mr. D’Esterre; the particulars of which we proceed 
briefly, but correctly to narrate:—It is perfectly noto- 
rious that the Dublin Corporation was the great strong- 
hold of the Protestant ascendancy; and that its hostility 
to what were called the Catholic claims was carried to 
excess. There were some weaknesses in the public 
character of the body that did not bear to be very 
roughly handled; and, when it provoked hostility, it 
fell into the hands of an adversary remarkable for any 
thing but mildness of demeanour or gentleness of de- 
portment to his political enemies. Mr. O’Connell be- 
lieved that the attitude of an humble petitioner would 
only give courage to the opponents of the Catholics, 
and he assumed an opposite tone. The battle, for what 
he deemed publie rights, was to be fought in Ireland, 
and he determined to use national weapons. Unfortu- 
nately, and we speak without political bias, that which 
at first was only assumed has, in the progress of time, 
become bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh. At an 
aggregate meeting of the Catholics, held in Dublin 
early in 1815, Mr. O’Connell referred to the hostility 
of the Dublin Corporation in terms of contemptuous 
scorn, using, amongst other bitter epithets, the words 
“beggarly corporation,”” which from that day passed 
into a by-word. 

“The sting of contempt,’ says a Hindoo proverb, 
“will penetrate the back of a tortoise;” and the Dublin 
corporation had skins of a more penetrable stuff. Mr. 
D’ Esterre, a young man of respectable connexions, and 
high spirit, though by no means a prominent member 
of the corporation, felt indignant at the reproach. It is 
doing no injustice to his motives or his memory, to say 
that he was not ignorant of the advantageous position 
which a champion of the ascendancy would hold in the 
eyes of his party, then in the possession of power; nor 
is there any improbability in the report, that he was 
stimulated by the flatteries and suggestions of men who 
wished to remove a formidable adversary, without ex- 
posing their own persons to danger. Mr. D’Esterre, 
accordingly, resolved to become the champion of the 
corporation, and addressed a letter to Mr. O’Connell, 
roy Sree whether he had used the words the public 











papers had attributed to him. Mr. O’Connell, in reply, 
neither admitted nor disclaimed the expression, but 





firing alternately. The first discharge proved conelu- 
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stated that no terms, however reproachful, could exceed 
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the contemptuous feelings he entertained for the corpo- 


ratiog as a public body; to this he added that his letter | 
Mr. | 


must close all correspondence on the subject. 
D’ Esterre was advised to address another letter to Mr. 
O'Connell, which was returned unread by that gentle- 
man’s brother. Some days then passed in idle brava- 
does, which we have no desire to repeat; reports were 
studiously circulated that D’Esterre intended to offer 
O’Conneil personal violence in the streets,—an absurd 
attempt if designed, as any one who casts a glance at 
the agitator’s athletic frame will readily believe. ‘The 


truth appears to be, that Mr. D’Esterre felt the difficul- | 


ty of his situation as a political champion. He was 


suddenly placed in the front of the fight against the | 


whole Catholic body, and he shrank from proclaiming 
himself the enemy of the great majority of his country- 
men. A week was passed in mere words and threats, 
but this space of time was more than sufficient to excite 
the curiosity, and rouse the passions of one of the most 


excitable mobs in Europe, and it was soon mani-| 
fest that a duel could not be delayed, if it were to be | 


fought, without danger. Mr. George Ledwell, who, 
at Mr. O’Connell’s request, had waited in Dublin four 
days, in expectation of the proceedings which Mr. 
D’Esterre’s first letter appeared to herald, and was 
ready to make suitable arrangements, at length left 
town, under the impression that Mr. D’Esterre’s ad- 
visers in the corporation had discovered their mistake. 

At length, however, Sir Edward Stanley, Barrack 
Master of Dublin, as the friend of Mr. D’Esterre, wait- 
ed on Mr. O'Connell, with the hostile message so long 
‘expected. ‘The message was accepted, and the neces- 
sary measures were arranged between Major Macna- 
mara and Sir E. Stanley. The parties met at Bishop's 
Town Demesne, Lord Ponsonby’s seat in the County 
Kildare, thirteen miles distant from Dublin. It was 
agreed that the distance should be ten paces, and that 
each party should have a case of pistols to fire accord- 
ing to his judgment. Before they were placed Sir E. 
Stanley hoped that, when each had discharged his case, 
the affair would terminate; to which Major Macnamara 
replied, he might, of course, take his friend from the 
ground when he pleased, but he should enter into no 
conditions; adding, it was probabie that there might be 
no oceasion to discharge the whole of a case of pistols. 
They fired nearly at the same instant. 
ball fell short, but he received that of Mr. O’Connell in 
the thick part of the thigh, which occasioned his im- 
mediate fall, and the affair terminated. It is said that 
Mr. D’Esterre was very disadvantageously placed by 
his second, being in line with a tree, which afforded di- 
rection to his adversary’s aim. Mr. O’Connell behaved 
with great tenderness to the wounded gentleman, who 
was generally regarded as one whom more cowardly 


foes had induced to become their champion, by work- | 


ing on his high spirit, and honourable sensitiveness. 
Mr. D’Esterre’s wound proved mortal, and in a few 
days he expired. 

‘Towards the close of the same year another fatal duel 
was fought in Ireland. In the month of December, 
1815, a vessel was cast ashore by stress of weather 
upon the coast of Tirivagh, near to the residence of 
Major Hillas, who was an active magistrate, and a 
young man of the most humane disposition. On hear- 
ing of the disaster, he immediately hastened to the spot 
to discharge his duties, and to fulfil his natural inelina- 
tions. The captain, he found, had fallen overboard, and 
to his exertions, during the entire of a dark stormy night, 
the safety of the mate and eleven of the crew was chiefly 





Mr. D’Esterre’s | 


| to be attributed. Whilst Major Hillas was thus lauda- 
bly engaged, Mr. John Fenton, a neighbouring gentle- 
man, came up, and interfered in a manner which ap- 
‘peared to him not to be correct; an altercation arose, 
which ended in Mr. J. Fenton informing Major Hillas 
that, “if he interfered further, he would throw him into 
the sea.”’” He, however, continued his exertions from 
the Gth to the 8th of December, on which day Mr. Tho- 
mas Fenton arrived with a body of yeomanry, and forced 
the property out of his possession, It was in vain that 
Major Hillas remonstrated, that he declared that his 
object was not salvage, and that he was only endea- 
vouring to save as much as possible from the wreck, for 
the benefit of the owners, Being in this manner frus- 
trated in his intentions, he made a journey to Scotland, 
where the owners resided, in order to acquaint them 
with the circumstances of their loss; and on his return 
Mr. John Fenton sent him a message, which was, how- 
ever, declined. An investigation, as to the right of sal- 
vage, afterwards took place, during the course of which 
Major Hillas complained he had been treated unhand- 
somely by Mr. Thomas Fenton, who had interfered un- 
justifiably, and, by taking the mate out of his hands, 
secured to himself in an unhandsome manner the legal 
| custody of the vessel. Four days after the close of the 
investigation Mr. John Fenton delivered a message to 
Major Hillas from Mr.'Thomas Fenton. Major Hillas 
accepted the challenge, and when on the ground ad- 
dressed the crowd (not unfrequently attendant on Irish 
duels), saying, “I am sorry the mistaken laws of ho- 
| nour oblige me to come here to defend myself, and I de- 
| clare to God I have no animosity to man or woman on 
| the face of the earth.” Major Hillas, in anticipation of 
| a fatal result, had dressed himself in a fall suit of black, 
‘and actually had had black sleeves put in his vest for 
| the occasion. On the first shot he fell dead. Mr. Fen- 
| ton was afterwards tried for the capital offence, but the 
| open preference then given in Ireland to the laws of cus- 
tom, over the laws of the land, induced the jury, on the 
_ above circumstances being fully proved, to acquit-him. 
| In the year 1819 the officers of the 64th Regiment, 
| then in garrison at Gibraltar, became involved there in 
a series of duels with the officers of three American 
| ships-of-war cruising in the Mediterranean, A princi- 
pal on each side was severely wounded. The affair 
assumed at one time rather an alarming appearance; so 
much so, that the Governor of the fort issued an order 
forbidding the officers of the 64th from going outside 
the barrier-gate; and the chief officer of the American 
squadron ordered that no officer should leave his vessel. 
The quarrel, however, was only terminated by the de- 
parture of the last American vesse!. 

During the longest British reign, that of George III., 
spreading over a period of sixty years, the reader will 
perhaps be surprised to learn that only 172 duels were 
fought (including 344 individuals); that in them 69 per- 

sons were killed; that in three neither of the combatants 
survived; that 96 were wounded, 48 of them desperate- 
| ly, and 48 slightly, and that 188 escaped unhurt. It 
will be thus seen that rather more than one-fifth lost 
| their lives, and that nearly one-half received the bullets 
| of their antagonists. It also appears, as near as can 
be ascertained, that, during that time, 18 prosecutions 
| only took place; that eight of the arraigned were ac- 
| quitted, seven found guilty of manslaughter, and three 
|of murder; that two were executed, and eight impri- 
soned during different periods. 

In 1821 Mr. John Scott, the avowed editor of the 
London Magazine, lost his life in a duel, fought by 
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moonlight at Chalk Farm, with Mr. Christie. Mr. 
Scott fell on the second shot. ‘This affair arose out of 

rsonalities which had passed between Mr. Scott and 
Mr. Lockhart, then the conductor of Black wood’s Maga- 
zine. The death of Mr. Scott was deeply felt by his 
literary friends and associates. 

The Scotch cases of prosecutions for duelling are 
very few. Down to the time (1822) of the case we are 
about to enter on, for 150 years previous, there was no 
instance of any conviction for fighting a duel in Ncot- 
land. Indeed, there were, so far as we have been able 
to discover, only three prosecutions during that period. 
These are the cases of Rae and MacDonald of Glen- 
garry, in 1798, and Dr. Cahill in 1811. 

In the first case Lieutenant Rae gave the challenge; 
but his antagonist, Lieutenant M*Vean, was the sole 
aggressor. M‘Vean gave the lie to Rae in the mess- 
room of their regiment; and, being desired by his bro- 
ther officers to make an apology, he did so, but in such 
an improper manner that it was unanimously declared 
to be a general insult; on which M*Vean declared he 
meant to insult none but Rae, whom he afterwards 
called a scoundrel. A meeting took place, and M‘Vean 
was killed. 

The next case made great noise, and the fate of the 
sufferer excited much sympathy in Scotland. Some 
diseussion occurred at a ball and supper in the north 
of Seotland between Macdonald of Glengarry and 
Lieutenant M‘Leod. The latter, a young gentleman, 
wearing the uniform of his regiment, was accosted 
during a later part of the evening in the most violent 
terms by Glengarry, on account of some fancied insult, 
such as that M‘Leod had given him an impertinent 


tion being offered, the parties the same evening went 
out, with two very young men as their seconds, to a 
quarry in the neighbourhood. Several opportunities 
were given to Cahill to withdraw the remark, but he 
refused todo so. They fired, and Rutherford was kill- 
ed. Cahill was brought to trial, and the jury, with 
only twe dissentient voices, acquitted him; upon which 
the presiding judge said, “Gentlemen, you have given 
a verdict such as was to be expected on the occasion.” 
The verdicts of acquittal given in the cases we have 
just noticed are somewhat remarkable, when we recol- 
lect the peculiar severity of the Scotch law relative to 
duelling. By it, not only was death resulting from a 
due], as in England, murder, however fair or equal the 
manner of conducting the combat, but the bare act of 
engaging ina duel was by the statute 1600, cap. 12, 
raised to the same rank of a capital crime; and, as if 
to complete the restraint on duellists, it was, by the 
Statute 1696, cap. 35, made punishable with banish- 
ment and escheat of moveables, to be concerned in the 
giving, sending, or accepting a challenge, even though 
no combat should have ensued. This latter statute 
was repealed by the united Legislature in 1819; and, 
by one of those strange freaks which fortune delights 
in, the bill for its repeal was introduced into Parlia- 
ment by Sir Alexander Boswell, whose death in a duel 
will long be remembered, and a slight notice of which 
we proceed to make. 
he boldness, or, as it was then termed, the violence 
of the Whig party in Scotland, after the establishment 
of the peace of 1815, induced the supporters of the then 
Government, injudiciously—and, as it turned out, most 
unfortunately—to establish a newspaper in Edinburgh, 


look. For this cause Glengarry struck the unfortunate | called 7’he Beacon. This journal was not merely sup- 


young man with his cane, and drove him out of the 
room. A challenge ensued, and the parties met. On 
the ground, Glengarry, by the advice of his respectable 
second and relative, Major Macdonald, confessed the 
frightful excesses into which he had been hurried, and 


ported by the influence and pecuniary means of those 
high in favour with the existing administration, but 
had its colums contributed to by the leading Tories of 
the north. It carried on war to the knife against Whig 
principles, and became the organ of the most libellous 


offered, as an apology, any atonemen{$ which was not | imputations against the characters and private conduct 
inconsistent with the character of a gentleman. Lieu- | of the chiefs of that party. However much its establish- 
tenant M‘Leod refused to receive any verbal or written | ment at that time was defended, on the pleas of cir- 
apology, unless Glengarry should place the cane, with | cumstances and expediency, it cannot now be denied 
which the disgrace had been inflicted, in his hands, | that it was highly discreditable to all concerned in it; 
and leave it to him to retort or not as he might see | and they comprised some of the great, several of the 
eause. After much discussion, the terms were reject-| good. The consequence of the proceedings of this 











ed. The parties were placed on the ground, and Glen- 
try fired into the bosom of the young man, whose 
ife fell a sacrifice a short time after. 
approbation of the Court, acquitted Glengarry, on the 
ground that he had manifested an anxious desire to 
apologise. ‘At the same time,” the chancellor of the 
jury added, “they had no idea of finding, by their verdict, 
that what is called fairly killing a man in a due) could 
afford, by itself, any defence against a charge of mur- 


der.” 


The last case we have mentioned arose out of an un- 
fortunate quarrel between two young men, one the Sur- 
geon, the other a Captain in the same regiment. Some 
trifling dispute arose at the mess on account of Dr. 
Cahill having, contrary to the regulations, carried the 
file of a newspaper to his own room when unwell. The 
doctor laughed at the matter; and, when informed of it 
by a friend of Captain Rutherford, he said the thing 
must have arisen from personal pique; and, upon being 
pressed to say to what he alluded, he replied, “I don’t 
mean to say any thing covertly—I believe Rutherford 
Captain Rutherford 
naturally took this amiss, and, no satisfactory explana- 


has a person 


A jury, with the 


pique at me.” 


paper was the complete disorganization of that choice 
society of which the Modern Athens had so long been 
proud. Animosity and party-spirit reigned where phi- 
losophy and harmony had formerly loved to dwell. 
Political rancour soon begat personal malice, and slan- 
der supplied the place of logic in political controversies. 
Litigation followed in the train, and “The Beacon” 
soon gave ample employment to the owners of the 
ragged gowns of the Parliament House. Cireumstan- 
ces, which it is not using too harsh language to call 
disgraceful, brought about the dissolution of “The Bea- 
con,” and the temporary flight of its editor. “The 
Sentinel,’ however, started into life at Glasgow, and, 
by following its practices, — its place. Amongst 
the slandered Whigs was Mr. James Stuart of Dunearn, 
a gentleman of undoubted honour and respectability. 
Not only were the most disgraceful aspersions, most 
uomeritedly, thrown upon this gentleman’s character, 
but his personal courage wasimpugned. From day to 
day Mr. Stuart’s name was coupled, in “The Beacon,” 
with the words dastard, sulky, poltroon, coward, and 
despised, and that at the very time he was under recog- 





nisances to keep the peace. Mr. Stuart sought protec- 
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tion against those ruffianly attacks from the law, but 
legal difficulties prevailed against him. Events, as 
we have before stated, brought the career of “The 
Beacon” to a close, and with it a fair opportunity was 
afforded to abstain from further persecuting Mr. Stuart. 
Yet in the very first number of **'The Sentinel,” all the 
previous calumnies against him were purposely and 
deliberately adopted. He was declared to have dis- 
honoured the blood and the name of his family, and 
broadly and without evasion branded with the intole- 
rable word—coward. Mr. Stuart again appealed to a 
court of justice, and within its sacred walls, his perse- 
cutors had the audacity to twit him, on the records of 
the Court, with not having appealed to the laws of 
honour. It happened that the smaller fry of proprietors 
could not agree among themselves, and one of them 
turned informer, and, after some negociations, laid he- 
fore Mr. Stuart all the original letters and documents 
connected with “The Sentinel.” 

These papers disclosed to Mr. Stuart that a gentle- 
man with whom he was somewhat related—with whom 
he had never been but upon good terms—whose talents 
he had been among the first to appreciate—that Sir 
Alexander Boswell of Auchinlech was the author of 
the worst calumnies against him, and that he had sub- 
scribed a sum of money to defend the very defamation 
for which “The Sentinel” was prosecuted. Mr. Stuart 
called to his advice and assistance his relative and 
friend, the late Earl of Rosslyn. Lord Rosslyn saw at 
once there was but one course to be followed. Sir 
Alexander Boswel] was summoned to Edinburgh; and, 
for the sake of simplicity, a song, which imputed 
cowardice to Mr. Stuart, was chosen on which to found 
proceedings. Mr. Stuart and Lord Rosslyn were 
equally anxious to avoid the ultimate appeal. The lat- 
ter, therefore, made two propositions to Sir Alexander. 
The first was, that if he would deny the authorship, 
his simple assertion would be taken against all evidence 
whatever. This, of course, Sir Alexander positively 
refused to do, and at once admitted himself to he the 
writer. Another proposal was then made, that it should 
be taken as a mere bad joke, an idle sarcasm, for which 
he was sorry. This satisfaction he refused. ‘I cannot 
submit,” he said, “to be catechised. I will neither 
make denial nor apology.” Anything but a hostile 
meeting thus became impossible. 

Sir Alexander Boswell at first proposed the affair 
should take place on the continent; ‘*because,”’ said he, 
in a letter written to his friend, “if I should be the suc- 
cessful party, I should not like the after-proceedings of 
our Courts of Justice.” Mr. Stuart willingly agreed to 
follow him there. He altered his determination, and 
proposed England as the scene of action. Mr. Stuart 
assented to the proposal. At last he agreed to fight in 
his native land, because he was advised by a | 
friend that he would be safer in the hands of the Lord 
Advocate, than in those of an English Grand Jury. 
This delay and these preparations gave to the coming 
affair a deadly character. ‘The intended meeting in the 
mean time transpired, and the parties were bound over 
to keep the peace. Unfortunately the recognisances 
only extended to the county of Mid-Lothian, and this 
hastened the meeting in Fife. The parties repaired to 
Auchertoul, near Balmuto. An attempt was made on 
the field, by Sir Alexander’s own second, to settle the 
matter, is kind-hearted and sensible person, Com- 
missioner Douglas, a brother of the Marquis of Queens- 
berry, asked Boswell, immediately before the fatal pre- 
parations were made, if there was no possibilty of ac- 





commodation. He shook his head, and said it was 
impossible. In the first fire Boswell was wounded in 
the neck. His a gs was injured, and his extremities 
became paralysed. He was conveyed to Balmuto 
House, where he only survived a few days. He died 
on the 27th of March, 1822. It afterwards appeared 
that, in despite of all the deadly preparations, it had been 
the fixed determination of both parties not to fire at 
each other. It may be stated, as a , yaar nae feature in 
this case, that no less dignified and solemn a person 
than a supreme criminal judge of the land was not only 
consulted by Sir Alexander Boswelf, but prepared him 
for the meeting by endeavouring to furnish him with a 
second. Mr. Stuart was afterwards tried before the 
High Court of Justiciary, and was acquitted, amid 
strong marks of general satisfaction. Sir Alexander 
Boswell was the son of the biographer of Dr. Johnson, 
and was in many respects a distinguished, accomplish- 
ed, and useful man. 

It may safely be affirmed that few public proceedings 
are more frequently the causes of duels than elections. 
The present position of one of the parties will render 
the following duel of more than common interest. In 
1826 Lord Howick offered himself as a candidate for 
the representation of his native county, Northumberland. 
The election was severely and most expensively con- 
tested. The Earl of Durham, then Mr. Lambton, en- 
ergetically supported, by his personal exertions and 
influence, the cause of Whiggery and his brother-in-law. 
On the tenth day of the election Mr. Lambton was 
standing on the hustings at Alnwick, whilst Lord 
Howick was animadverting, with great bitterness, upon 
the singular coalition between two of his opponents, 
Mr. Beaumont, a Radical, and Mr. Liddell, a Tory; 
when the former gentlemen, who, during the whole 
course of the election, had been great! annoyed by the 
spirited freedom and censure of Lord Howick’s remarks 
on his political career, and still more by the opposition 
of Mr. Lambton, accused Lord Durham of prompting 
his Lordship. @fhis Mr. Lambton unequivocally de- 
nied, and Mr. Beaument retorted by giving him the 
lie. Mr. Lambton, after having addressed the meeting 
with a power and eloquence, which will be long re- 
membered by those who had the good fortune to be pre- 
sent, left the hustings, accompanied by the Honourable 
Charles, now Colonel Grey; and the efforts of his 
family to discover whither he had proceeded were totally 
unavailing. The insult was offered in the hearing of 
Lady Louisa Lambton, who sat with her son in the 
window of a house adjoining the hustings, and the 
anxiety of the wife may be move easily believed than 
described. It was at length ascertained that Mr. Lamb- 
ton, upon retiring, had despatched a m to Mr. 
Beaumont, desiring that gentleman to hold a friend in 
readiness, to receive a communication from General Sir 
H. Grey, for whom Colonel Charles Grey had ridden 
off express to Howick. Within an hour the General 
arrived in Alnwick, and had a conference with Captain 
Plunkett, when the preliminaries of a hostile meeting 
were adjusted; an early hour next morning, and the 
town Moor, were appointed the time and place. Mr. 
Lambton reached the ground at the specified time, and 
there received a communication, that, although Mr. 
Beaumont had, to avoid observanee, left his lodgings 
by scrambling over the garden-wall, yet he had been 
beset by a crowd, and apprehended interruption. Mr. 
Beaumont at last, however, reached the spot: the 
parties were placed, when Sir David Smith, a magis- 
trate, attended by the police, arrived. Mr. Lambton 





























Beaumont, after some unavoidable delay, followed on 
horseback. It is impossible to describe the state of 
anxiety which teers at Alnwick during the suspense 
that ensued. Fears were entertained for the safety of 
Mr. Lambton, as well on account of his own debilitated 
state of health, as the acknowledged skill of his adver- 
sary asa marksman. ‘The progress of one, if not the 
most determined contest ever known in electioneering 
annals, ceased fora few hours to be interesting, and the 
duel only was the all-engrossing subject of thought and 
conversation. After various interruptions the parties 
at length met on the sands at Bamborough, during a 
heavy fall of rain, and, having exchanged shots, the 
affair terminated. 

Our readers are too well acquainted with the causes 
which induced the Duke of Wellington, in 1829, to call 
out the Earl of Winchilsea, to render it necessary for 
us to describe that transaction. 

The aim of the framers of our military code has on 
all occasions been most conspicuous, in the ordinances 
declared by them for the prevention and repression of 
the conduct and actions of soldiers, having a tendency 
toa breach of the peace, or to the interruption of the 
quiet of the camp or garrison. ‘To this end specific 
rules have been laid down from the most distant times. 
By the charter of Richard I., published on his voyage 
to the Holy Land, it is ordered, that “any one who 
shall reproach, abuse, or curse his companion, shall, 
for every time he is convicted thereof, give him so 
many ounces of silyer.”” And by the statutes of Henry 
VIII. the penalty is increased to imprisonment in any 
one who shall throw out even a national reflection 
against his comrade. The Earl of Northumberland, in 
the time of Charles I., by his articles of war, not only 
ordained that “commanders must see God duly served,” 
but “that whatever officer soever shall come drank to 
his guard, or shall quarrel in the quarters, or commit 
any disorder, shall be casseered without mercy; and 
“that the next officer under him shal] have his place, 
which he may pretend to as his right, and it shall aot 
be refused to him.” This noble general punished those 
officers concerned in duels with death, as well as those 
soldiers and officers on the watch, who suffered the 
combat to take place. In the rules and articles of war 
of James II., which may with truth be called the sub- 
stratum of our Mutiny Acts, all the salutary regulations 
respecting quarrels, challenges, and duels, or the spirit 
of the former statutes and ordinances, appear to have 
been embodied in one plain and comprehensive article, 
which differs not in substance, nor materially in form, 
with the existing article of war on this subject. 

A number of instances are on record abundantly suf- 
ficient to show the existence of a power in the sove- 
reign, as the head of the army, to repress, of its own 
means, the turbulent passions of those who are placed 
so peculiarly under its command and guidance. 

n January, 1783, a Court-Martial was assembled to 
investigate certain charges against Lieutenant-General 
Murray, on account of Tis conduct in defence of Fort 
St. Phillips, in the island of Minorca, and alleged per- 
sonal pique towards Sir William Draper, who preferred 
the ch . During the investigation two letters were 

roduced before the Court, one addressed by Sir Wil- 
iam Draper to General Murray, then commanding at 
Minorca, contained the following passage:—‘Y our in- 
sinuation that I am attempting to take the command 


made the best of his way to his carriage, while Mr. | 





from you is false and infamous.” The other was a re- 
ply to this from General Murray, and which embraced, 
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among other things, the annexed threat:—‘As to per- 
sonal abuse I shall do myself justice, you may be as- 
sured, when the proper time arrives.’ The Court- 
Martial, on separating, made known to the King the 
temper and disposition of the parties towards each 
other. His Majesty ordered the Court to be re-con- 
vened for the purpose of proposing some accommodation 
of the dispute “by explanation, acknowledgment, or 
concession.”” The Court had also the royal permission 
to use his Majesty’s name, authority, and injunction, in 
arranging the affair. After much consideration the 
Court determined that the parties should give and re- 
ceive mutual apologies. Sir William Draper expressed 
his acquiescence in this decision; but General Murray, 
conceiving “in all private matters he was master of his 
own actions, chose to keep his honour under his own 
preservation,” and declined to apologise. He was in 
consequence placed, by order of his Majesty, under 
close arrest, from which he was not released until he had 
pledged himself to the same effect as Sir W. Draper. 

Another instance occurred in the year 1789, at the 
conclusion of a Court-Martial, of which General Lord 
Frederick Cavendish was president, holden on Major 
Browne, of the 67th Regiment. ‘The Court, in pre- 
senting their sentence to the King, offered with it cer- 
tain suspicions they had conceived, in the course of the 
matters they had just investigated, that much animosity 
existed between the parties principally concerned in 
the late trial, and between others who had taken a col- 
lateral part in it, which, if not restra‘ned by the hand 
of authority, might end in most calamitous consequen- 
ces. The Court was, as in the former case, re-assem- 
bled, pursuant to an order from the King, and as some 
traits of heat and asperity had been noticed between 
Major Browne and Major Stadden, between Major 
Browne and Captain Hedges, and between Major 
Browne and Lieutenant Urquhart, of the 30th Regi- 
ment, those four officers were especially called upon, 
each severally to pledge his honour that no adverse 
consequences should ensue, and that all differences 
should terminate and be at peace; which call was im- 
mediately responded to. 

Many other instances of this plenary interposition of 
the Crown, on proper requisition, or on information 
conveyed to it, or accidently coming to the royal notice, 
might be enumerated. The same authority delegated 
to the Court-Martial by the Crown, in the case above 
given, would seem to be generally committed, from his 
presence at all times, and his official authority with the 
corps, to the commanding officer of every regiment. 

he principle of adjusting the personal differences of 
officers, by private explanations, has been peculiarly 
recommended by the Duke of Wellington, and in a 
manner that would seem in a great measure to sustain 
the doctrine just advanced. In confirming the sentence 
of a General Court-Martial, held at St. Thomar, in the 
month of September, 1810, on a Captain W , of 
the 3d battalion of the Royals, who had been tried and 
convicted of using disrespectful expressions to his com- 
manding officer, and afterwards refusing to withdraw 
them, on the condition of being liberated from arrest, 
the Duke thus expressed himself:— 

“The Commander-in-Chief laments that Captain 
W—— should have thought proper to defer, till he 
was brought to trial, to explain the disrespectful ex- 
pressions which he made use of to his commanding 
officer, notwithstanding the repeated offers made to him 
by his commanding officer to receive such explanation. 

“The officers of the army should recollect, that it is 
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not only no degradation, but that it is meritorious in 


him who is in the wrong to acknowledge and atoné for | Py orace, 


his errors, and that the momentary humiliation which 
any man may feel for making such an a 
is more than atoned for by the subsequent satisfaction 
which it affords him, and by avoiding a trial and con- 
viction of conduct anbecoming an officer.” 

The following is a remarkable instance of the exer- 
cise of authority and ingenuity in a Court-Martial. It 
oecurred during the last war in America. Lientenant- 
Colonel Walcot, of the 5th Regiment of foot, while en- 
camped near Boston, was so unfortunate, in a hasty and 
intemperate moment, as to strike a Subaltern (Ensign 
Patrick) under his command; and notwithstanding the 
latter had challenged him, the Lieutenant-Colonel_was 
brought to a Court-Martial, of which Brigadier-General 
Pigot was president, for the offence. ‘The Court, after 


due consideration, suspended him from pay and allow- | 


ances for six months, and was further pleased to order, 
that Ensign Patrick should draw his hand across the 
face of the Lieutenant-Colonel, before the whole regi- 
ment, for the insult he had received. 

While the Crown and Courts- Martial have thus been 
active in repressing quarrels, challenges, and duels in 
the army, the approbation of the Commander-in-Chief 
has been freely bestowed, in a public and pointed man- 
ner, to those officers, who, possessing reputations which 


laced them beyond the fear of vulgar animadversion, | 


ave had the moral courage to refuse achallenge. One 
example of this we will only notice, and we do so the 
more readily, because it laid down a rule of so general 
an extension, as to be capable of application to a vast 
variety of cases which may daily fall within the scope 
of its principle. The example alluded to is the refusal 
of the challenge of Major Armstrong by Sir Eyre Coote 
in 1800. When this refusal and the attendant cireum- 
stances were known at the Harse Guards, his Royal 
Highness the then Commander-in-Chief caused a let- 
ter, signifying his Majesty’s approbation of his conduct, 
to be addressed to Sir Eyre Coote. 

“His Majesty,”’ said the Adjutant-General in this 
communication, “considers the- conduct of Mr. Arm- 
strong, in having endeavoured to ground a personal 
quarrel on the evidence, which you gave in conformity 
to — duty, on your oath, before a General Court-Mar- 
tial, as militating not less against the principle of pub- 
lic justice, than against the discipline of the army; and 
his Majesty has been pleased to direct, that it should 
be signified to you in the strongest terms, that by having 
had recourse to the laws of the country on this ocea- 
sion, you have displayed a spirit truly commendable as 
a soldier, and peculiarly becoming the station you hold 
in his Majesty’s service, to which you have rendered a 
material benefit by furnishing an example, which his 
Majesty has ordered to be pointed out, as worthy the 
imitation of every officer under similar circumstances.” 





From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Horatius Restitus; or the Books of Horace arranged 

By James Tate, M. A., 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Second Edition. 
London. 1837. 

2. Questiones Horatianz., Scripsit C. Kirchner. Lip- 
sie. 1834. 


in chronological order, 


We doubt whether we could produce, in modern 
times, a second instance of such ardent and exclusive 
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| devotion to a favourite author, as that of Mr. Tate to 
excepting, perhaps, in the case of another 
celebrated divine to the father of Grecian tragedy. 
Let us not be understood to suggest any further com- 
parison between our old friend Mr. Abraham Adams, 
and the canon of St. Paul’s; for, after all, we much 
doubt whether an edition of Aischylus, cum notis A. 
Adams, B. D., wonld have been a very acceptable 
| present to literature. This of Horace, on the other 
| hand, now before us, is a work, both in its design and 
execution, worthy of very high praise. Seriously 
speaking, the ‘Horatius Restitutus’ should find a place 





student, and of the accomplished man of the world (if 
such there remain in these days of utilitarianism and 
political excitement, ) who still cherishes his classical 
tastes, and takes delight in that admirable union of 
shrewd common sense, and graceful verse, in him, 
whom Shaftesbury has happily called the most gentle- 
| manlike of Roman poets. 
The works of every writer, whose poems are worthy 
| of studious and repeated perusal, are best arranged in 
the order of their composition. ‘This must be the case, 
even where the sole object of interest is the develope- 
ment of the poet’s own mind, the gradual progress of 
jhis skill in the use of his materials: his increasing 
command of language, or his degeneracy into careless- 
ness or mannerism; the slowly self-refining perception 
of the harmonies of verse, or the violation of its first 
principles, to which poets of fame are tempted in the 
wantonness of power. It is still more so, when we 
contemplate with unwearying curiosity, that higher 
and more important relation between the ripening per- 
| fection of the intellectual and moral nature of the poet 


| and that of his poetry; the elevation and refinement of 


' 


| his own soul through the long and familiar entertain- 

ment of lofty and delicate thoughts, and the reflection 
| of that soul in the pure mirror of his verse; the intenser 
| feeling for the beauties of nature; the profounder and 


/more ardent sympathies with human kind; the purer 





[donee of the grand and of the beautiful in the external 


and moral world. Yet there is even still farther ad- 

vantage, when, besides the light which is thrown on 
| the character of the poet and of his art, the poetry is 
| connected with the history of the times; as in the case 
| of Horace, with the literature, and even with the events 
and manners of one of the most momentous periods in 
the annals of mankind. 

In one sense the works of Horace are the history of 
|Rome, daring the great change of the Roman nation 
| from the republican to the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, from a conquering to a peaceful people; the sud- 
den and almost complete tevolution from an age of war 
and civil faction to that which is called the Augustan 
age of letters. The student of history and manners, 
and the admirer of the Horatian poetry, are under 
equal obligations to Mr. Tate for thus carrying out the 





in the library of the mature scholar, of the youthful | 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HORACE. $1 
scheme of Dr. Bentley; and venturing to do that from | change which took place in the fortunes, position, 
which the boldest of critics refrained, to print the | sentiments, occupations, estimation, character, mode 
whole works of Horace, in the order, in which, accord- | of living, when the Roman, from the citizen of a free 
ing to the internal evidence, which was first detected | and tarbulent republic, became the subject of a dis- 
by that critic’s unrivalled sagacity, they were firstde- guised indeed, but not less arbitrary and peaceful 
livered to his Roman readers. But while we entirely | monarchy; while his acquaintance, or even his intimate 
concur with the Bentleian scheme with regard to the | friends, extending through almost every gradation of 
successive periods of publication of the successive society, would show the same influences, as they af- 
books, we conceive that there is not sufficient evidence | feeted persons of different character, talents, or station. 
of the time of composition as to each separate poem. | He is exactly in that happy, intermediate rank, which 
It is too much to assume that one book was complete connects both extremes; his epistles are inscribed to 
ahd published before any of the scattered pieces which Agrippa or Mecenas, or even to the emperor himself, 
form another, posterior on the whole in its time of | to his private friend, or to his bailiff. He unites in the 
publication, had been written. Some of the odes, for | same way the literary with the social life; he shows 
instance, may have been struck off before the publica- | the station assumed by, or granted to, mere men of 
tion of the satires. We agree, therefore, with Mr. | letters at this time, when the orator in the rostrum or 
Tate, that any scheme which, like that of Kirchner, | in the foram ceded his place, as it were, to the agree- 
shall attempt to arrange every separate poem in its | able writer; the man who ‘wielded at will the fierce 
proper order, must proceed on the most arbitrary as- | democracy’ had lost his oceupation and his power, 
sumption. Still, it is by no means unlikely, that | which devolved, as far as the literary part of his fame, 
Horace, instead of exhausting one style, and then com- | upon the popular author. 
mencing a new one, may have essayed his strengthin| Every part of his personal history is equally instruc- 
different modes of composition, though he afterwards tive. Even the parentage of our poet is connected 
collected and published each class, or rather each book, | with the difficult but most important question of the 
in succession, and allowed a certain interval to elapse | extent to which slavery was affected by manumission, 
before he appeared again before the Roman public asa | and the formation of that middle class the /ibertint, 
candidate for fame in another kind of poetry. | with their privileges and the estimation in which they 
The mind and poetry of Horace image forth in a | were held by society. -His birthplace was in the ro- 
very peculiar manner the genius of this eventful age. | mantic scenery and among the simple virtues of the 
Even his life represents his times. In his youth en- | old Sabine yeomanry. His Roman education; his 
gaged in the fierce and sanguinary civil war, and after- | Tesidence at Athens; his engagement inthe war, which 
wards subsiding quietly into literary ease, the partisan ended at Philippi; the state of Roman poetry, when he 
of Brutus softens into the friend of Mecenas and the |commenced his literary career; the degree in which his 
flatterer of Augustus. The mingling intellectual ele- compositions were Roman and original, or but the 
ments blend together, even in more singular union, in | domiciliation of new forms of Grecian poetry; the in- 
his mind. The Grecian cultivation has not polished | fluence of the different sects of philosophy on the 
off the old Roman independence, the Epicurean phi- | literature and manners of the age; even the state of 
losophy has not subdued his masculine shrewdness | religion, particularly as it affected the higher and more 
and good sense to dreaming indolence. Inthe Roman | intellectual orders at this momentous crisis, when 
part of his character, he unites some reminiscences of | Christianity was about to be revealed to mankind— 
the sturdy virtue of the Sabine mountaineer with the | every circumstance in the life of the poet is an incident 
refined manners of the city. So completely does the lin the history of man. The influences which formed 
life of Horace embrace every topic of social, intellectual, | his moral and poetic character are the prevalent modes 
and literary interest, during this period of the recon- | of feeling and thought among the people who had 
struction of the Roman constitution and social system, | achieved the conquest of the world, and now began to 





this manhood of her thought, and letters, and arts, that 
we are supprised that our German neighbours have not 
yet seized upon the poet, as the centre of one of those 
historical disquisitions, which they always execute 
with so much industry, and sometimes with so much 
originality and talent. ‘Horaz und sein Zeitaller,’ 
‘Horace and his Times,’ would be at once the best 
social and literary view of the era of Augustus. Around 
Horace the remarkable events of his time, and the re- 
markable men who were engaged in those events, 
would group with singular distinctness and propriety. 
In him might centre, as in an individual example, the 








slumber in the proud consciousness of universal em- 
pire. All the great men of the day are the familiars 
of the poet: we see them in the ease of social inter- 
course; we become acquainted with their manners and 
habits; we are admitted, in some cases, to the privacy 
of Agrippa, and Mecenas, and Augustus himself, of 
Virgil and Varius. Every gleam of character, even 
the lightest touch of manners, every sentiment or opi- 
nion of men so marked, at such a period, cannot but 
command the most profound interest. We watch the 
lifting of the curtain which conceals their private and 
social hours with earnest attention. If every circum- 
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stance of ordinary Roman life, sometimes strongly con- 
trasting with our own, often showing a singular and 
amusing coincidence, confers a new charm even on the 
most agreeable poetry, that clrarm is heightened by the 
dignity of the characters, whom we thus behold at 
their ordinary occupations, in the gaiety of festive in- 
tercourse, in the careless undress of familiar intimacy. 
If we venture, with the assistance of Mr. Tate and of 
other learned writers, to give some rude outline of the 
work which we mean, we trust that the good canon of 
St. Paul’s will not resent our invasion of his province, 
or resume those instruments of authority which he has 
wielded so long and with such success. We must 
acknowledge, that not having, like Mr. Tate, ‘for more 
than one-third of a century, been engaged in reading 
the works of Horace with pupils,’ we have some mis- 
givings lest we should be caught tripping on some of 
those minute and delicate points of classical antiqua- 
rianism or scholarship, which it is the triumph of the 
Orbilii to detect—of those who deserve the epithet of 
plagosi, to punish without mercy. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus was born on the 8th De- 
cember, in the year 65 n.c., of Rome 689; during the 
consulship of L. Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus. 
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His father had received his freedom from some one of | 
the illustrious family of the Horatii, whose name, ac- | 
cording to general usage, he was permitted to assume. 
This custom must have been somewhat perplexing to 
those who were not very expert genealogists, and were | 
disposed to pay great deference to hereditary nobility. 


They might mistake the enfranchised for the original 


j 


these latter days. The Horatii furnish no article in 
M. Dramann’s genealogical history of the distinguish- 
ed statesmen and orators contemporary with Cesar. 
The freedman has thrown a brighter and more lasting 
lustre around this celebrated name, than all the virtues 
and exploits of the older patriots who bore it. 

The etfects of this constant enfranchisement on the 
political and social state of the republic; this forma- 
tion of a new class of partisans, at least as much under 
the influence, and adding as much to the authority of 
the aristocracy, as the more legitimate clients of former 
days, is a question too large to be investigated in our 
present paper. ‘There is considerable truth in the fol- 
lowing brilliant passage from a recent writer, who, in 
a brief, and if we may so speak, dashing work, has 
struck out some original thoughts on the subject of 
Roman history, and embodied in vivid and perspicuous 
Frenclt much of the more prolix and laborious inquiry 
of the Germans:— 

‘The Roman passing his life in the camp, beyond the 
sea, returned not to visit his small field; a large part of 
the people had neither land nor house, and no domestic 
gods, except the eagles of the a An exchan 
was established between Italy and the provinces. Italy 
sent her sons te die in distant countries, and received 


in return millions of slaves. Of these, some, attached 
to the soil, cultivated it, and fertilized it with their 


ashes; others, heaped together in the city, devoted to 


the vices of a master, were often enfranchised by him 
—and became citizens. By degrees the sons of the 
freedmen became sole b pen pages of the city; formed 
the Roman people, and under this name gave law to 
the world. Pn the time of the Gracchi they alone al- 
most filled the foram. One day, when they interrupted 






stock; and render to the descendant of a bond-slave | §ejpio Amilianus with their clamours, he dared to ex- 
the honours which belonged exclusively to a genuine | claim—*Silence, ye step-children of Italy!’ Think ye 
patrician. The theory of this assumption of a patrician | that I will respect those whom I led in chains to the 


name, it is to be presumed, was, that the freedman re- | 
ceiving civil life from his master, that master stood, in | 
a certain sense, in the place of a parent. The patron 
still possessed some authority over the freedman, and 
inherited his property in case of his dying intestate. 
On the other hand the freedman was under the obliga- 
tion of maintaining his patron, or even the father and 
mother of his patron, if they fell into indigence. There 
is an instance in Pliny (xxxi. 2.) of a son paying a 
tribute of gratitude to his civil parent, of which we 
may admire the sentiment, though we cannot altogether 
approve of the taste with which it is expressed. 
Laurea Tullius, the poet, was the freedman of the 
greatorator. A warm spring broke out in the academic | 
villa of Cicero, which was supposed to cure diseases 
in the eyes. The poetical inscription by L. Tullius 
described the spring as providentially revealed, in 
order that there might be more eyes to read the univer- 
sally disseminated works of his master. The name, 


however, of this obscure poet is lost in the dazzling 
splendour of his eloquent patron. But we de not re- 
member that the name of Horatius, so glorious in the 
early annals of the republic, maintained its celebrity in 











city, because they are released from their bondage?”’— 
The silence with which this appalling speech was 
heard proves its justice. The freedmen dreaded lest, 
descending from the tribune, the conqueror of Carthage 
and Numantia should recognise his African or Spanish 
slaves, and discover the marks of the scourge under the 
toga. Thus a new people succeeds to the Rouvan peo- 
ple, either absent or destroyed. The slaves take the 
lace of their masters, fiercely occupy the foram, and 
in their strange Saturnalia govern by their decrees the 
Latins and Italians, who compose the legions. Ere 
long it is unnecessary to inquire where are the plebeians 
of Rome—they have left their bones on every shore.’— 
Michelet, Histoire de la République Romaine, \ib. iii. c. 1. 
Yet this change, though fatal to the public spirit, 
and to the liberties of Rome, no doubt contributed to 
her advancement in commerce, in arts, and probably 
in letters. The pride of the ingenui, the free sons of 
Rome, disdained all the lower useful arts; they envied 
the wealth obtained through these lucrative nteans by 
the freedmen, while they esteemed it a degradation to 
pursue the same industrious courses. They proudly 
starved—or subsisted on the poor-law, the public dis- 
tribution of corn, rather than embark in petty trades, 
or devote themselves to works of mechanical ingenuity 
or skill. They were of course supplanted in every 
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way by the less scrupulous and more laborious freed- 
man, To the whole slave population this constant 
hope of manumission must indeed, as Gibbon has 
justly observed, have been the drop of sweetness in 
the bitter cup of Roman servitude. For it was not 
merely enfranchisement, not merely the liberation from 
the scourge and the workhouse (the ergastulum)—the 
descendants of the slave might gradually and rapidly 
attain every privilege, and even honour of the free man. 
There were long some restrictions on their right of 
suffrage—(the /iberti were inscribed only in the four 
city tribes)—but as far as social estimation, talents 
and character could raise the son of the freed slave to 
an equality with the highest consular or patrician 
names. The son of the provincial coactor lived fa- 
miliarly with Mecenas, ‘sprung from ancient kings,’ 
and with Agrippa, who was so nearly allied to the 
imperial throne. It has remained for a modern nation, 
the most boastful, and so far justly boastful of its free 
institutions, to decree by the irreversible law of domi- 
nant if not universal feeling, that the taint of slavery 
shall be inextinguishable; that even when the distin- 
guishing vestiges of complexion and physical organi- 
zation, which unhappily adhere solong to the offspring 
of the African race, at length have died away, the de- 
scendant, however remote, of the despised and hated 
slave, shall be proscribed and forbidden to mingle his 
impure blood with the countless races which form the 
free white population of the United States. This is 
the most appalling and hopeless part of the American 
slave-question, admitted alike by Mrs. Trollope and 
Miss Martineau, and painfully illustrated in Mons. de 
Beaumont’s beautiful tale of Marie. For the active 
exertions of a generous few may at length change the 
laws and correct the unjust political institutions of a 
country; but it is a far harder task, almost an impos- 
sibility, to eradicate a deep-rooted and general senti- 
ment. 

The father of Horace exercised the function of coac- 
tor, collecter of payments at auctions. The coactor 
was a public officer. This comparatively humble office 
was probably paid according to the number of sales 
and the value of property disposed of; and in those 
days of confiseations and rapid and frequent changes 
of property, through the inordinate ambition of luxury 
of some, the rapacious avarice of others, the forfeitures 
and the ruin of opulent landholders, the amount and 
the value of the property which came sub hasid were 
likely to enable a prudent public officer to make a 
decent fortune. This seems to have been the case 
with the elder Horace, who invested the whole of his 
‘honest acquisitions’ (Mr. Tate is the voucher for his 
honesty, and we have not the slightest disposition to 
impeach it) in a house and farm (lar et fundus, Epist. 
ii. 2, 52), and settled down into a respectable Sabine 
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promise held out in a passage in Mr. Keppel Craven’s 
recent Tour in the Abruzzi. Mr. Craven made an ex- 
cursion to Venosa, which he was desirous of visiting 
as the birth-place of Horace! Horace was certainly 
born in the neighbourhood of Venosa; but notwithstand- 
ing the bast, which, from the inscription, seems in- 
tended to represent the poet ‘in the costume apparently 
of the clerical habit of the middle ages,’ we must en- 
treat the next traveller to study Horace himself or Mr. 
Tate before he sets out on his pilgrimage. We regret 
this the more, as, with Mr. Craven’s unaffected man- 
ner of describing scenery, we should have been glad 
if he would have visited the banks of the Aufidus, and 
recorded his impressions of the romantic region in 
which lay the estate of the elder Horace, and where, 
on the borders of Venusia and of Apulia, the poet was 
born. Weshould wish for no more agreeable occeupa- 
tion than wandering in that delicious climate, and 
imagining the scene of that poetic adventure of the 
poet's childhood, when the doves performed to- the 
animosus infans the office of the redbreasts to the chil- 
dren of the wood;—‘and robin-redbreast piously did 
cover them with leaves.’ Mr. Craven speaks of the 
‘picturesque appearance of the peaks of Mount Vultur,’ 
but we should like to trace the graphic fidelity of the 
rest of the description, the high hung chaléts of Ache- 
rontia, and the low plain of Ferentium. We are un- 
willing to quote the well-known lines in the original, 
and searce dare to venture on such untranslateable 
graces of Janguage:— 
‘Me vagrant infant, on Mount Vultur’s side 
Beyond my childhood’s nurse, Apulia’s bounds, 

With play fatigued and sleep 

Did the poetic doves 
With young leaves cover. Spread the wondrous tale 
Where Acherontia’s sons hang their tall nests, 

Through Bante’s groves, the low 

And rich Ferentine plain. 
From the black viper safe, and prowling bear, 
Sweet slept I, strewn with sacred laurel leaves 

And myrtle shoots—bold child— 

Not of the gods unseen.’ 
Here, among the fields and woods of this rural district, 
grew up the young poet. Mr. Tate has selected the 
chief passages in his works, which betray reminiscences 
of the plain life and severe manners of the Sabine 
population. Shrewd, strenous, frugal, this race fur- 
nished the best soldiers to the Roman legions; their 
sun-burnt wives shared in their toils—(Kpod. ii. 41, 
2); they cultivated their small farms by their own 
labour and that of their sons—({Sat. ii. 114); they 
worshipped their rustic deities, and believed in all the 
superstitions of a religious and simple people, witch- 
craft and fortune-telling. 
At about twelve years old appears to have begun 
the more serious and important part of the Rouran edu- 
cation. We regret that we have neither space nor 





yeoman. We have been greatly disappointed by the 
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education society a very complete account of the ordi- 
nary Roman instruction at this period. The informa- 
tion which we derive from Horace is perplexing rather 
than satisfactory. His father was by no means rich, 
his farm unproductive; and for this reason, it should 
seem, he declined to send his son to the country day- 


school of Flavius, to which resorted the children of 


the rural aristocracy, the consequential sons of conse- 
quential centurions, with their satehels and tablets on 
their arms, making their regular payments every 
month, or, as Wieland and other interpreters explain 
the passage, with rather a forced signification, doing 
their sums, which consisted in calculating the monthly 
interest upon loans, and which was the ordinary oc- 
cupation of young arithmeticians,— 

‘Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello, 

Noluit in Flavi ladum me mitiere; magni 


Quo puer! magnis é centurionibus ort, 


Levo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto, 
Ibant octonis referentes idibus era.’ 

The father of the poet took the bold step of carrying 
him at once to Rome to receive the liberal education 
of a knight’s or senator’s son, and, notwithstanding 
his poverty, enabled him-to live like a gentleman, 
well dressed and attended by his slaves.—(Sat. i. 6, 
76.) His narrow means are thus alleged as a reason 
for his unwillingness to send his son to the neighbour- 
ing country school; but we should have supposed that 
the education in the capital, particularly where the 
boy made so respectable an appearance, must have 
been far more expensive. Was itthat—as the profes- 
sors of the various liberal arts were, in after times, 
maintained at the public charge, partly of the govern- 
ment, partly of the local municipality—the schools in 
the capital were already partly or wholly free, while 
those in the provinces, particularly in the country 
districts, were private speculations, unassisted by any 


public stipend? or was it merely that these children of 


men who had served in the army in a certain rank 
looked down upon the child of a coactor who lived on 
a small farm? 

But though the parent thus removed his son toa 
public school in the metropolis, and preferred that he 
should associate with the genuine youthful aristocracy 
of the capital rather than with the no less haughty but 
more coarse and unpolished gentry of the provinces, 
chiefly retired military officers, he seems to have taken 
care that he should be a home boarder, and watched 
with severe but affectionate control over his morals. 
His first turn for satire was encouraged by his father’s 
severe observations on the vices and follies of his com- 
patriots. 


‘Ispe mihi custos incorruptissimus omnes 
Circum doctores aderat: quid multa? pudicum 
(Qui.primus virtutis honos) servavit ab omni 
Non solum facto, verum epprobrio quogue turpi.’ 


The honest Sabine was by no means so anxious that 
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his son should rise above his own humble rank and 
occupation, as that he should be uncontaminated by the 
vices of the voluptuous capital. Horace has given im- 
perishable fame to his schoolmaster; and we fear that 
the means with which that celebrated flagellant incul- 
cated learning so successfully in this instance, may 
have strengthened the prejudice, so fatal to hapless 
pupils, of the inseparable connexion between the eulti- 
vation of the head and the discipline of the opposite re- 
gions. Orbilius had been an apparitor, and afterwards 
served in the army—a good school fora disciplinarian, 
if not for a teacher; he got more reputation than luere 
—docuit majore fama quam emolumento, Perhaps the 
Roman gentry and their ladies may have begun to en- 
tertain objections against flogging in publie schools! 
But we wish we knew more of what was taught in 
these seminaries of Roman education. Horace only 
informs us of two authors who were reac in the school 
of Orbiliuns—Livius Andronicus and Homer. As to 
the former, Bentley doubted whether any patrician 
schoolmaster would use the works of a poet so anti- 
quated as Livius Andronicus. In the lines 

‘Carmina Livi 


. . Memini que plagosum mihi parvo 
Orbilium dictare’— 





he proposed to read Levi, the name of an obscure 
writer of love-verses (¢@wrerann2,) to whom he ad- 
judges many of the fragments usually assigned to 
Livius, and which bear oo marks of obsolete antiquity, 
But, with due respect to the arch-critic, we think that 
the elder Horace would have objected still more strong- 
ly to the modern love-verses of Levius, than to the rude 
old strains of Livius. Our friend Orbilius may have 
been something of a pedant; he may have thought the 
Euhemerism of Ennius, or the Epicureanism of Lu- 
cretius objectionable in school-books, and considered 
even Accius, Nevius, or Pacuvius to have degenerated 
from the primitive sublimity of the father of Roman 
verse. As for Homer, hé had always been, and re- 
mained certainly to the time of Julian, if not still 
later, an indispensable part of Greeky and had begun 
to be of Roman education. In this respect, as in 
others, he has been said, without the least profanation, 
to have been the bible of antiquity. Schools from 
which Homer was excluded, would have been as of- 
fensive to general feeling as the new Irish Education 
to the Bishop of Exeter. 

Our readers will see the numberless interesting 
questions which start up before us st each step we 
make, and some perhaps will enter into the self-denial 
which we are obliged to enforce upon ourselves, lest, 
wandering off on one of these discussions, we should 
find ourselves at the end of our article, before we had 
even arrayed our poet in his foga virilis, The im- 
portant step was taken, as Mr. Tate conjectures, in 








his seventeenth year, s.c, 48. And before he thus 
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beeame his own master, it is probable that he had the 
misfortune to lose his excellent and honoured father. 
Of what stirring events may the boy have been wit- 
ness during their residence at Rome! 


sibly, soon after his arrival, s. c. 52, have heard | 
Into the subse- | 
quent years were crowded all the preparations for the | 
last contest between Cesar and Pompey. The peace- 
ful studies of the boys must have been strangely in- | 


Cicero speak his oration for Milo. 


terrupted by the political excitements. Even Orbilius 


would hardly venture to refuse holidays to behold the | 
| honour was occupied; a new poet, particularly a 


triamphant entrance of Cesar into Rome after the pass- 
age of the Rubicon. And while that decisive step was | 
but threatened, how anxiously and fearfully must Rome | 
have awaited her doom, ignorant who was to be her 
master, and how that master would exercise his author- | 
ity—whether new proscriptions, like those of Marius 
and Sylla, would more than decimate her patrician | 
families, and deluge her streets with blood; whether 
military license would have free ‘scope, and the 
majesty of the Roman people be insulted by the 
outrages of an infuriated soldiery. No man so} 
obscure, so young, so thoughtless, bat must have 
been impressed with the insecurity, not of life only, 
but of liberty. During the whole conflict, what 
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| foreign language he could have attained even that 


humble eminence. He represents the genius of his 
country, under the form of Romulus, as remonstrating 


He might pos- | against this misdirection of his talents— 


*Atque ego cum Grecos facerem, natus mare citra, 

Versiculos, vetuit me tali voce Quirinus, 

Post mediam noctem visus, cum somnia vera: 

In silvam non ligna feras insanius, ac si 

Magnas Grecorum malis implere catervas.’— 

1 Sat. x. 31, 35. 

Romulus gave good reason for his advice. The mine 
of Grecian poetry was exhausted; every place of 


stranger, could only be lost in the inglorious crowd. 
Bat this is notall. It is a law of human genius, with- 
out exception, that no man can be a great poet except 
in his native speech. Inspiration seems impatient of 
the slower process of translating our thoughts into a 
second language. ‘The expression must be as free and 


spontaneous as the conception, and however we may 


refine and polish our native style, and substitute a more 
tardy and elaborate for an instantaneous and inartificial 
manner of composition, there is a facility, a mastery, a 
complete harmony between the thoughts that breathe 
and the words that burn, which never can be obtained 
excepting in our mother tongue. 





must have been the suspense, the agitation, the party| During his residence at Athens, Horace visited other 
violence, the terror, the alternate elevation and pros- parts of Greece; he speaks of not having been so much 
tration of mind! In the unruffled quiet of his man-| struck by the rich plain of Larissa, or by the hardier 
hood and age, how often must these turbulent and | district of Lacedemon, as by the headlong Anio, and 
awful days have contrasted themselves in the memory | the groves of Tibur. We do not see anything in the 
of Horace, with his tranquil pursuits of literature and | seventh satire of the first book, which describes the 
social enjoymeut! quarrel between Persins and Rupilius Rex at Clazo- 
In the year of the battle of Pharsalia, Horace left! men, to warrant the positive conclusion that Horace 
his public school at Rome for the ‘university’ of Athens. | was in that city, and a witness of the ludicrous conflict. 
For many centuries of the Roman greatness, down to Nor are we quite satisfied as to the allusion to his lo- 
the time when her schools were closed by Justinian, | eal knowledge of Lebedus (Epist. i. xi. 7). 
Athens was the place where almost all the distinguish- Horace, it is well known, from Athens joined the 
ed youth, both of the east and west, passed a certain | republican army of Brutus, in which he received the 
period of study in the liberal arts, letters, and philoso- | rank of military tribune. Excepting at such critical 
phy. This continued even after the establishment of | periods, when the ordinary course of military promo- 
Christianity; Basil and Gregory of Nazianzum studied | tion was suspended by the exigencies of the times, the 
together, and formed their youthful friendships, as | son of a-freedman would not have acquired that rank. 
Horace did, probably, with Messala, Bibulus, and | His appointment, by his own account, excited some 
Pompeius Varus. jealousy—quod mihi pareret legio Romana tribuno. 
The advantages which Horace derived from this| We should have been surprised if the whole Roman 
residence in Athens may be traced in his familiarity | youth, breathing the air of Aristides, and Pericles, and 
with Attic literature, or rather with the whole :ange of | Demosthenes—imbibing the sentiments of liberty from 
Greek poetry, Homeric, lyric, and dramatic. He all which was the object of their study at this ardent 
studied particularly the comic writers, the great models | and generous period of life—had not thrown themselves 
of that kind of poetry which consists in shrewd and | at once into the ranks of Brutus, and rallied around 
aeute observation on actual human life, on society, | what they could not but consider the endangered free- 
manners, and morals, expressed in terse, perspicuous, dom of Rome. No German university, not even the 
and animated verse, and which he was destined in an- | Polytechnic school at Paris, can have poured forth its 
other form to carry to such unrivalled perfection in his | enthusiastic boys with stronger excitement, or in so 
own language. But he incurred a great danger, that | noble a cause, as that of Brutus ought to have appeared 
of sinking into a third or fourth rate Greek poet, if in a | to the sans of Roman fathers. ‘The battle of Philippi 
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was fatal to the military fame and to the fortunes of | modern theory, had her mythic and Homeric age; her 
the young soldier. Lessing has written an ingenious | early history is but her ancient ballad epic transmuted 
essay (Werke, ix. iii. pp. 126, 173) to vindicate the | into prose. Whatever may be the internal evidence 
morals and the courage of Horace. Wieland goes | of this poetic cycle in the rich and animated legends 
still further in his vindication of the poet's courage. | which fill the first books of Livy, there is, in faet, no 
‘He could not call up the remembrance of the hero | single passage which proves that the poems ever ex- 
(Brutas,) by whom he was beloved, without reproach- | isted; many which lead to the conclasion, that if they 
ing himself for having yielded to the instinct of person- | ever did exist, they were unknown in the time of Livy 
al safety, instead of dying with him; and, according to ‘and of Horace. We hear of the old Arval songs, of the 
my feeling, the none bene is a sigh of regret, which he | Salian verses, of songs sung at triumphs or at feats 
offers to the memory of that great man, and an expres- | by individual guests in praise of illustrious men, (of 
sion of that shame of which a noble spirit alone is ea- these Cicero deplores the total loss,) and at funerals; 
pable’ (Wieland, Horazens Briefe, v. ii. p. 161). It | but all these appear to have been brief, religious, or oc- 
is clear, as Mr. Tate observes, that he saw some ‘hard casional. It is certainly strange that no distinct ves- 
service’ (c. ii. vii. 2), and obtained the approbation of | tige or tradition of this narrative poetry should be 
his generals (E. i. xx. 23). We are inclined to agree | found in the whole range of Roman literature, whether 
with Lessing, that his playful allusion to his throwing Greek or Latin. We may, if we will, assume, from 
away his shield after the battle has been taken more in | the character in which all this pro-historic Roman his- 
earnest than intended by the poet, and there seems lit- | tory exists at present, that it must have been originally 
tle doubt that the passage is an imitation, perhaps a poetry; but of its pre-existence in a metrical, or what 
translation, of Alewus. After all, taken in its most | is usually meant by a poelic form, we have no external 
literal sense, it comes to no more than that Horace fled | proof whatever. 
with the rest of the defeated army; not that he showed Poetry, like philosophy, was a stranger and forcigner 
any want of valour during the battle. He abandoned | at Rome; she arrived, though late, before philosophy; 
the cause of Brutus, when the cause was not merely | —at least she was more completely naturalized before 
desperate, but extinguished. philosophy was domiciled, except in a very few man- 
Horace found his way back, after encountering some | sions of great statesmen, and among a very circum- 
perils by land and sea, to Rome. But his estate was | scribed intellectual aristocracy. ‘The drama of Rome, 
confiscated; some new coactor was collecting the price | like her arts were Grecian; almost all the plays of 
of his native fields, which his father had acquired per- | Livius Andronicus, Accius, Pacuvius, Plautus, Te- 
haps from former confiscations. For a few months, | rence, were on Grecian subjects. ‘They treated on the 
however, after his return, nothing can well have been | fate 
more obseure and hopeless than the condition of our | ‘Of Pelops’ line, 
poet. The friends which he had already made were Or the tale of Troy divine.’ 


on the wrong side in politics; he had no family con- ‘Their metres were Greek, and the introduction of the 
nexions, no birth to gild his poverty. He is exactly a | hexameter by Ennius contribitted, with the undoubted 
well-educated literary adventurer cast upon the capital, | enius of that great poet, at once ‘ the tore favoura- 
but under the most unfavourable circumstances. Every | ee reception a sect» in Rome, and to the superiority 
step in his rise to ease, to moderate affluence, and the joe “ae ’ 
beatin iene at tin antate t samedi | of Ennius himself. In every respect the Romans were 
y greats Ws | Curious Tiustra- | imitative, not directly of nature, but of Grecian models. 
| It has been well observed, that Horace himself, one of 


tion of the social condition of the times. Either from 

the wreck of his fortunes, from old d res ‘ ‘ 
’ ~ old debts, or from the | the most original of Roman writers, acknowledges this 

humiliating fact— 





liberality of friends, Horace contrived to buy a ‘patent 
place in the treasury;” so Mr. Tate translates the words | 
of Suetonius, seriptum questorium comparavit. On the 
profits of this place he managed to live with the ute | 
most frugality. His ordinary fere was but a vegetable But, on the other hand, the wonderful energies which 
diet; his household stuff of the meanest ware; and, | were developed in her universal conquests, and in her 
unlike poets in general, he had a very delicate taste for | civil factions, in which the greaf end of ambition was 
pure water. Not however that we are inclined to take | to be the first citizen in a state which ruled the world, 
all these allusions to his own abstemious living quite could not but awaken intellectual powers of the highest 
in earnest; his convivial odes speak a different lan-| order. ‘The force and vigour of the Roman character 
guage—nune esl bibendum, nune pede libero. is mar fest in the fragments of their early poetry. 
The state of Roman poetry, when Horace began to| However rude and inharmonious these translations, 
devote himself to it, is almost an indispensable inquiry | for, after all, they are translations, they are full of bold, 
in our estimate of his merits. Rome, according tothe | animated, and sometimes picturesque expressions; and 


‘Vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.’ 
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that which was the natural consequence of the domi- | lofty sentiment, majestic, if elaborate, verse, unrivalled 
ciliation of a foreign literatare among a people of strong | vigour in condensing and expressing moral truth— 
and masculine minds invariably took place. Wherever dignity, strength, solidity, as it were, of thought and 
those masters in the art had attained to consummate | language, not without wonderful richness and variety, 
perfeetion—wherever the genius of the people had been | could compensate for the chastened fertility of inven- 
reflected in their poetry with complete harmony—there, | tion, the life and distinctness of conception, and the 
however noble might be the emulation of the disciple, | pure and translucent language, in which Greek poetry 
it was impossible that he should approach to his model, | stands alone—there the Latin surpasses all poetry. In 
especially where his own genius and national character | what is commonly called didactic poetry, whether it 
were adverse both to the form and to the poetic con-| would convey in verse philosophical opinions, the 
ception. principles of art, descriptions of scenery, or observa- 
Hence, in the genuine epic, in lyric, in dramatic | tions on life and manners, the Latin poets possess un- 
poetry, the Greeks stood alone and unapproachable. | rivalled excellence. We conceive the poem of Lucre- 
Each of these successive forms of the art had, as it | tius, the Georgics of Virgil, the Satires and Epistles 
were, spontaneously adapted itself to the changes in | of Horace and Javenal, to be as much superior even to 
Grecian society. The epic was that of the heroic age | the poem of Empedocles—(of which, nevertheless, 
of the warrior-kings and bards; the lyric, the religious, | there are some very fine fragments),—or to any other 
that of the temple and of the public games; the drama- | Greek poems to which they can fairly be compared, as 
tic, that of the republican polity, the exquisite combi-|the Latin tragedy was inferior to Auschylus and 
nation of the arts of poetry, music, gesture, and spec- | Sophocles, or Terence to Menander. Notwithstand- 
tacle, before which the sovereign people of Athens met, | ing the disrepute in which Cicero’s poetical talents 
which was presided over by the magistrate, and main- | have been held, there are passages in his translations 
tained either at-the public cost, or at that of the ruling | of Aratus, which, from their bold descriptive felicity, 
faunetionary—which, in short, was the great festival of | and their picturesque epithets, we are inclined to pre- 
the city. fer to the original.* This peculiar character of Ro- 
But the heroic age of Rome had passed away, as|man poetry had to a certain degree been developed 
we have observed, without leaving any mythic or epic | before Horace began to write. Ennius was in many 
song, unless already transmuted into history. Her | respects a Roman poet; and it might, at first sight, be 
severe religion had never kindled into poetry, except suspected, that his popularity as a more modern ver- 
in rude traditional verses, and short songs chanted | eifier of the national annals might have contributed to 
during the solemn ceremony. The more domestic | the neglect and final loss of the older Italian lays. 
habits of her austerer days had been less disposed to | But there is no evidence of this, and the study of his 
public exhibitions; theatrical amusements were forced | fragments leads to the opposite conclusion. The pass- 
upon her, not freely developed by the national taste; | age which seems at first to contain a distinct allusion 
the ovation and the triumph was her great spectacle; | to ancient poetry— 
and when these became more rare, her relaxation was Ress 4 
: Scripsere alii rem 
the rude Atellan farce, or the coarse mime; but her pas-| — Versibu’, quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant, 
sion was the mimic war, the amphitheatre with its| Cum neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superarat, 
wild beasts and gladiators, the proud spectacle of bar- Nec dicti studiosus erat'— 
barian captives slaughtering each other for her amuse- | this refers, on the authority of Cicero, in whose ‘Bru- 
ment. Rome thus wanted the three great sources of | tus’ it is contained, to the Safurnian verses of Nevius 
poetic inspiration—an heroic period of history, reli- /on the first Punic war. The fragments of the Annals 
gion, and scenic representation. She had never—at do not appear to us the most poetic of those of Ennius; 
least there appears no vestige of their existence—a in almost all his loftier flights, we think that we trace 
caste or order of bards; her sacerdotal offices, attached 
to her civil magistracies, disdained the aid of high- * Nine new lines of this translation have been dis- 
ht . hi dh . h | covered in a curious MS., supposed to be of the second 
Wrought music, or mythic and harmonious hyimn. | qr third century, and described by Mr. W. Young Ott- 
Foreign kings and heroes walked her stage; and even ley in the twenty-sixth volume of our Archeologia. 
her comedy represented, in general, the manners of They are very much in the language and spirit of the 
Ath f Asi : : orator’s poetry— 
veins Asia Minor, rather than those cf Italy. | ‘ged cum se medium ceeli in regione locavit 
Still, however, in those less poetic departments of | Magnus Aquarius, et vestivit lumine terras: 
: : * Tum pedibus simul et supera cervice jubata 
poetry, if we — eo epesk, which the Grecks hed Cedit Equus fugiens; et contra signipotens Nox 
cultivated only in the later and less creative periods | Cauda Centaurum retinens, ad se rapit ipsa; 
of their literature, the Romans seized the unoccupied | Nec potis est caput atque humeros obducere latos; 
ground, and asserted a distinct superiority. Wherever | ah wave serpents Shine an Saane coved 


‘ . Cervicem, atque oculorum ardentia lumina vestit: 
poetry would not disdain to become an art—wherever | Hanc autem totam properant depellere Pisces.’—p. 12. 
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Grecian inspiration, if not more than inspiration. 
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If| what we should scarcely have expected, at this period 


it be true that the earliest annalists of Rome turned | of scarcely subsiding civil commotion, to have been a 
the old poetry into prose, and retained its poetic spirit, | gainful trade, the writing poetry— 


Ennius seems to have versified the more authentic 
history, and left it almost as prosaic as ever. 
venture to doubt, notwithstanding the fame of Varius, 
whether there was any fine Roman narrative poetry 
till the appearance of the Aineid. But Lucretius had 
shown of what the rich and copious, and, in his hands, 
flexible Latin language was capable. He was proba- 
bly the first, who, though an imitator no doubt of the 
Greeks, evineed, that there was yet ground not entirely 
pre-oecupied, in which a new race of poets might rival 
or transcend their masters. It is astonishing how 
Lucretius has triumphed over the difficulties of an un- 
promising subject, and the cold and unpoetic tone of 
his own philosophy. Both Lucretius and Catullus 
had died « short time before Horace settled at Rome. 
The exquisitely sweet lyric tone of Catullus does not 
seem to have been so pleasing as might have been ex- 
pected to the Roman ear; his fame and popularity 
rested chiefly on his satiric iambies. His lyrics are 
mentioned with disparagement by Horace, and not 
noticed by Quintilian. It has been observed by the 
author of a learned and sensible view of Latin poetry 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, as a curious coin- 
cidence, that four of the distinguished poets of this 


period should have forfeited their estates during the 
civil commotions, Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, and, rather | 
Most of these embraced what may | 


later, Propertius. 
be called the popular cause, acquiesced afterwards in 
the sole dominion of Augustus, and obtained favour, 
and at least sufficient means of independent subsist- 
ence. Varius and Virgil were already celebrated 
names when Horace returned to Rome; and these two 
great poets at once admitted him to their intimacy. 
The fame of Varius, as an epic poet, does not appear 
to have been recognised even by his Roman posterity. 
Quintilian speaks of his Thyestes in the highest terms 
of praise, as worthy to be compared with the noblest 
Greek tragedies, but he does not even mention his 


name among the epic writers. We suspect that he 


wrote fine verses on the events and characters of the | 
day, a kind of poetry which often obtains high repeta- | 


tion at the time, but loses its interest with the events 
which it celebrates. Still, of the thirteen lines of Va- 
rius which survive, six possess considerable beauty, 
and all show vigour and felicity of expression. The | 
Eclogues of Virgil are supposed to have appeared 
about the same time with the earliest publication of 
Horace, the first book of Satires. But Virgil had 
already acquired fame, and was honoured with the in- 
timate acquaintance of Mxcenas, 

The introduction of Horace to Mwecenas was the | 
turning point of his fortunes; his poverty, arising out | 
of the confiscation of his estate, had driven him to| 


We)! 


| to Varius and Virgil. 


*Paupertas impulit audax 
Ut versus facerem. 





The interpretation of this line appears to us about 
the most difficult point in the early history of Horace. 
What was this poetry? did the author expect to make 
money or friends by it? or did he write merely to dis- 
burthen himself of his resentment and indignation, at 
this crisis of depression and destitution, when 

‘The world was not his friend, nor the world’s law,’ 
and so to revenge himself upon the world by the stern 
and unsparing exposure of its vices? Such is the theory 
of Kirehner:— 


‘Qui cum e bello Philippensi Romam modo reversus 


| juvenili ardore libertatem, quam armis defenderat, in 


seriptis quoque tueri conaretur, audaci scilicet pauper- 
tate impulsus ut versus faceret, in primis muse sue 
fetibus, omnibus etiam ignotus, Lucaliano ritu cum 
omnino perversa equalium studia et vitia versibus 
exagitare, tum precipue ubicunque locus datus esset, 
in ipsius Triumviri potentes amicos et asseclas acerbius 
invehi eorumque vitia perstringere ceepit. In quibus et 
Macenatem satirico flagello tangere propter insolentem 
in culta negligentiam ac mollitiem eo minus sibi 
religioni duxit, quod eum et precipuum adverse partis 
adjutorem et noverat et tum etiam aversabatur.’—p. 51. 


This hypothesis chiefly rests on the authority of the 

old scholiast, who asserts, that in the line— 
Malchinus tunicis demissis ambulat— 
the poet was suspected of glancing at the slovenly and 
effeminate habit of Mxcenas, of wearing his robes 
trailing to the ground; still more malicious scandal 
added, that it was to conceal his bad legs and strad- 
dling walk. If this were the case, if Horace was con- 
scious of having designedly libelled Maecenas, under 
the sarcastic name of Malchinus, it must have been 
more than mere modesty, something rather of shame 
and confusion, which overpowered him during his first 
interview with the great man— 
‘Ut veni coram, singultim pauca locutus 
(Infans namque pudor prohibebat plura profari).’ 

The dry and rather abrupt manner of Mecenas, 
though habitual to him, might perhaps be alleged as 
rather in favour of the notion, that he had been induced 
to admit a visit from a man of talent, strongly recom- 
mended to him by the most distinguished men of let- 
ters of the day; though he was aware that the poet 
had been a partisan of Brutus, and had held himself up 
to ridicule in a satire, which, if not published, had been 
privately circulated, and must have been known at least 
The gentlemanly magnanimity 
of Mecenas, or even the policy, which would induce 
him to reconcile all men of talent with the government 
might dispose him to overlook with quiet contempt or 
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easy indifference, or even to join in the laugh at this More honours, more rewards, attend the brave. 
: : , ‘arity of Don’t you remember what reply he gave? 

touch of satire against his own peculiarity o person or D’ye think me, noble General, such a sot? 

manner; but still the subsequent publication of a satire, Let him take castles’ who has near a croat. 


containing such an allusion, after the Satirist had been 
admitted into the intimacy of Mecenas (and it is uni-| 
versally admitted that the satire was first published 
after this time), appears to us so utterly improbable, so 
inconsistent with the deferential respect and gratitude | 
shown by Horace to his patron, with the singular tact | 
and delicacy with which the poet preserves his freedom 
by never trespassing beyond its proper bounds, and 
that exquisite urbanity which prevents his flattery from | 
degenerating into adulation, that we have no scruple | 
in rejecting, with Wieland, the idle gossip of the 
scholiast. And after all, this negligence or effeminate | 
affectation was probably much too common to point the | ee nba waa rg rs - the kindred wea 
satire against any individual, even one so eminent as | F + ‘s -¥ a prt rs axa _ nit irgil. 
Mecenas; as for the grave observations of the similarity | ad a - ws ‘ . rey » a ™ ar Ke o onan 
between the names of Malchinus and Mwcenas, being | | seeribed to the years 40, 39, 38; 2.0.) alledes set only 
each of three syllables, old Fluellin’s ‘Macedon and | 
Monmouth’ cannot but occur to every one. 

The other circumstances of the interview seem to 


The impulse of poverty appears from hence evident- 
ly not the independent desire of exhaling his indignation 
| against the vices of the Cesarian party, or of wreaking 
his revenge; it was the more vulgar but prudential de- 

sign, in some way or other, of bettering his condition, 
| Which was his avowed inspiration. But how verse- 
| making effected, or could be expected to effect this, is 
| the problem which, to our judgment, has not yet been 
| satisfactorily solved.* 

At all events the poetical talents of Horace must al- 
ready have become known, it should seem, by the cir- 


| to them, but to a long list of distinguished friends, and 
| among the rest his declared patron Mecenas. And, 
indeed, there is another difficulty which perplexes us 


in the Bentleian chronology, we mean the extraordina- 
imply that Horace felt no peculiar embarrassment, | 

rily short time allowed for the attainment of that poeti- 
such as he might experience, if he was conscious of | ; ‘ ; gh 

‘ | cal reputation, which, no doubt, obtained for him the 

having libelled Maecenas. There was no awkward | 
attempt at apology, but a plain independence in his | 
manner; he told him merely that he was neither a man | 
of family nor fortune, and explained who and what he 
was— 


friendship of these celebrated men, and the introduction 
to Mxcenas. Mr. Tate assigns the following events 
|to the year 41: ‘In the winter 42, 41, he returns to 
Rome, having been nearly shipwrecked off Cape Pali- 





| nures, becomes acquainted with Virgil and Varius, is 
‘Non ego me claro natum patre, non ego circum by them introduced to Mecenas, obtains his patronage, 

Me Satureiano vectari rura caballo, , " ‘ie * cs. 
Sed, quod eram, nafro.—Serm. i. vi. 58 and is admitted to his friendship.’{ But under what 

, , harro.—: i. vi. 58. 

character could the son of a provincial freedman, who 
Still the question recurs, what were these verses, to| had been on the w rong side in the civil wars, had lost 
which Horace was impelled by poverty? Roman litera- | all his property, and searcely possessed the means of 


hel te : 
ture can searcely yet have maintained her Grub-street | living, make such rapid progress among the accom- 


class, who— plished and the great? Certainly not by his social 

‘Rhyme ere they wake, and print before term ends, | {Ualities alone, his agreeable manners or convivial 
Obliged by hunger, and request of friends.’ . ' 

a , ’ 4 | * We are not inclined to the expressions in 1. 8. iv. 


The Sosii, with their wirewove volumes, were hard- | quite So strictly as Mr. ‘Tate— Horace’ (we quote Mr. 
Pate, p. 143) ‘saysas plainly as a man ean say it, that he 


ly the Murrays and Constables of the day ready to) had not then written anything which could entitle him to 

speculate in favour of a young and promising asthor. | the name of poet— 

Wieland, we regret to say, has eluded this question; | ‘neque, si quis seribat, uti nos, 

for, after all, we are inclined, notwithstanding the ani-| Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse Poetam.’ 

madversions. of Kirchner, to hold his brother poets,| From which, the learned Canon would infer, that he 

Pope and Wieland, to be much the best commentators could not have written any one of the Odes before the 
E : Satires. As far as publication, or the composition of a 

on Horace. Let us examine the passage a little farther | whole book, we should agree with him; but not so far as 

and consider an instant the analogy of the soldier, w rho | to suppose that some of the Odes may not have been pre- 

had lost his purse, and became suddenly valiant, but | viously written, and, as Mr. Tate admits, with regard to 


certain of his poems, ‘known among his friends at the 
who, when in easy circumstances, made the reply tise, either by private recitation, or by giving copies just 





which Pope has so happily rendered— as they were wi itten.’ 
+ Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, p. 221) has just- 
‘Prodigious well! his great commander cry’d, ly observed, that some time must have el: apse d between 
Gave him much praise, and some reward beside. | the battle of Philippi and the composition of the sixth 
Next pleased his Excellence a town to batter. Satire of the first book, ‘Olim quod mihi pareret legio 
e name I knew not, and ‘tis no great matter, ) Romana tribuno,’ |. 47, and likewise since his introdue- 
on, my friend, he ery’, see yonder walls! tion to Mecenas: ‘Olim Virgilius, post hune Varius 





Advance and conquer! go where glory calls! dixere quid essem.’ (i. b. 55.) 
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wit; nothing but his well-known poetical talents can 
so suddenly have endeared him to his brother poets. 
When Virgil and Varius told Mecenas what he was, 
‘Dixere, quid essem,’ 

they must have spoken of him as a writer of verses. 
not merely of great promise, but of some performance. 
If the Satires were his first pub/icalion, the incidents 
to which they allude prove that he must already have 
possessed a considerable poetic reputation. How it 
was obtained is the question; it must have been by 
pieces privately circulated, which were afterwards not 
thought worthy of publication, or by some which we 
actually possess. We confess that we see no difficul- 
ty in the supposition that some of the odes which bear 
the impress of youthful feelings and passions, may 
have been among the compositions which were com- 
municated to his friends, and opened to him the society 
of men of letters, and the patronage of the great. 

The character and position of Mwcenas have been 
nowhere, as far as we are aware, caught and portrayed 
with so much felicity as by Wie!and in the preliminary 
observations to his graceful version of the Epistles. 
This book, we suspect, is not generally known even to 
readers of German in this country; at all events, it is a 
sealed volume to those who are ignorant of that lan- 
guage. We persuade ourselves that we shall perform 
‘an acceptable service by translating one or two pass- 


ages:— 


‘Mecenas, although he deduced his family from the | 
ancient Etruriag kings, had neither to maintain a high | 
reputation inherited from his ancestors, nor does he ap- | 


pear to have been gifted by nature with those endow- 
ments which belong to what is called @ great man. 
He had rather to thank fortune for having placed him 
precisely in those circumstances which would raise him 
to the greatest importance, and his principal merit 
seems to have been that he knew how to derive the 
greatest advantage from these favourable circumstances. 
Without strong passions, or ambition, but with shrewd 
sense and a clear head; lively enough to be active in all 
decisive exigencies; prudent and cold-blooded enough 
to carry through all that he undertook; sanyuine enough 
always to promise himself success, and not easily 
daunted with difficulties; but too easy and too fond of 
pleasure to love or to seek business when there was no 
strong impulse of necessity; agreeable in his person, 
cheerful in his address, with a considerable share of 
urbanity and good humour; as ready to bear a jest 
against himself as to make one upon others; pleasantly 
peculiar, even to singularity, in little things, but there- 
fore more solid in affairs of importance; acute and sup- 
ple in using others for his own views; dexterous in de- 
riving advantage from all sorts of men, but cautious in 
the choice of his more intimate friends; true and steady, 
when he had made his choice, and capable of any sacri- 
fice in an emergency; with all these qualities Maecenas 
appears to have been expressly formed to be the confi- 
dential friend of Augustus, and the very man who was 
absolutely necessary to that vain, ambitious, but weak 
timid, irresolute, yet nevertheless sometimes hasty and 
precipitate, child of fortane. With these qualities he 
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| with those significant words. 








was able, from the beginning of their connexion, to in- 
spire him with a confidence which (excepting one pass- 
ing coolness) continued unaltered to his death. Augus- 
tus was always at his ease with his friend Mecenas, 
for with him he found precisely that which he wanted, 
advice, resources, decision, courage, and happy temper; 
and, that which is by no means the most immaterial, al- 
ways some points on which he felt himself stronger 
and wiser, and on which he could play off his friend, 
without that friend losing in the least in his estimation. 
Augustus delighted in jesting on the effeminacy of 
Mecenas, his love for curiosities, precious stones, and 
| gems, upon his affectation of aieaine Etrurian words 
| with his Latin, or of coining new ones; and therefore 
| Mecenas could venture the well-known “Surge tandem, 
| earnifex,’’* without fear that he would take ill a sen- 
tence so sternly laconic. 

‘Mecenas, who, under other circumstances, would 
have been nothing more than what an Englishman in 
the time of Queen Anne and George the First would have 
|called a man of wit and pleasure, when from circum- 
stances he became the confidential adviser of a young 
|man, who had perhaps to play the most difficult game 
which was ever committed to a statesman—(wit and 
| the love of pleasure, after all, being the chief features 

of his character)—was not a man to set up Epaminon- 
| das or Cato as ‘his example in political life. In his ad- 
vice he regarded the safe and the useful, rather than the 
{noble and heroic. ..... 

| *The modesty with which the favourite of Augustus 
declined the highest honours of the state, and passed 
that life, which he might have rendered illustrious by 
‘consulates and triumphs, as a mere Roman knight in 
| the obscurity of a private station, has been considered a 
great effort of virtue. I doubt whether this virtue sprang 
from any source but his natural temperament, his love 
for idleness and pleasure, and perhaps his prudence. 
He possessed the substance, the ear and the heart of 
Augustas, the love of the people, immeasurable wealth, 
and all that could make private life agreeable to a man 
of his way of thinking; what did he care whether his 
toga had a broad or narrow stripe of purple? For him- 
self there was no means so secure to maintain himself 


at once in favour with the emperor and the people as 


this moderation, which kept him aloof from all dan- 
gerous collisions, all responsibility, all opportunities of 
incurring displeasure. 

‘He built upon Esquiline hill a palace, a kind of 
Colosseum, ( molem vicinam nubibus, as Horace calls 
it,) which, probably on account of its height, was 
usually named the Tower of Mecenas. From thence 
he had a prospect over the whole city and neighbour- 
hood of Rome, as far as Forli, Tusculum, Palestrina, 
&c., one of the most splendid which ean be conceived; 
and here, in the midst of the voluptuous garden, into 
which he had converted the heretofore unwholesome 
Esquiline hill, he was enabled to enjoy the pleasures 
of the most beautiful villa. Here, after the toils and 
disquiets of the civil wars, and after he had at length 
attained the end of all his exertions, in the 727th year 
of Rome (which was about the fortieth of his life,) 
and saw Augustus in quiet possession of a power and 
dignity which he was conscious was his work—here 


* One day, when Octavius was sitting in judgment as 
Triumvir, and condemning a multitude ot persons to 
death, Maecenas handed up to him a tablet inscribed 
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he altogether abandoned himself to his natural inclina- 
tions for quiet, pleasure, and those arts which are the 
offspring and the parents of contentment. His house, 
his table, his gardens, were the resort of all the wits, 
virtuosi, actors, joyous spirits, and agreeable idlers in 
Rome. Everything breathed enjoyment, mirth, and 
pleasure. It was a kind of court of Aleinous, where 
every one was welcome who could contribute anything 
to the amusement of the master and his company. 


Every sentence in this long passage might open 
matter for curious and entertaining episodes. By his 
reception in the palace of Mecenas, Horace was at 
once initiated in the best society of the metropolis. 
The natare of that society, as contrasted with that 
of modern cities, with Paris or with London, the cha- 
racters of the best known individuals who composed 
it, the houses, the hours, the habits, the tastes, the 


opinions, the amusements, however exhausted in learn- | 


ed disquisition, would well bear to be thrown again 
into a popular and agreeable form. In the enjoyment 
of this society Horace composed the earliest of his 
works which has reached posterity—the first book of 
Satires. This style of poetry was admirably suited 
to the way of living. It was the highest order of the 
poetry of society. It will bear the same definition as 
good conversation—good sense and wit in equal pro- 
portions. Like good conversation, it dwells enough 
on one topic to allow us to bear something away, 
while it is desultory enough to minister perpetual 
variety. It starts from some subject of interest or 
importance, but does not adhere to it with rigid perti- 
nacity. The satire of Horace allows ample scope to 
follow out any train of thought which it may suggest, 
but never to prolixity. It was serious and gay, grave 
and light; it admitted the most solemn and important 
questions of philosophy, of manners, of literature, but 
touched them in an easy and unaffected tone; it was 
fall of point and pyuant allusions to the characters of 
the day; it introduced in the most graceful manner the | 
follies, the affectations, even the vices of the times, | 
but there was nothing stern, or savage, or malignant 
in its satire; we rise from the perusal with the con- 
viction that Horace, if not the most gentle and en- 
gaging—(not the perfect Christian gentleman )—must 
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into Rome with considerable success. The obliga- 
tions of Horace to Lucilius it is impossible fairly to 
estimate from the few and broken passages of that 
writer which have survived. We can scarcely sus- 
pect Horace of unworthy jealousy in the character 
which he gives of his predecessor in the art, There 
is little doubt—notwithstanding Quintilian’s statement 
that there were some even in hiis day who still prefer- 
red him not merely to all poets of his class, but even 
to every other Roman poet—that Lucilius was rude, 
harsh, and inharmonious; and it is exactly this style 
of poetry which requires ease, and that unstudied 
idiomatic perspicuity of language, that careless, as it 
may seem, but still skilful construction of verse 
which delights the ear, and at the same time that it is 
widely different from the stately march of the Virgilian 
hexameter, or the smooth regularity of the Elegiac 
poets. Itis so near akin to prose, as to require great 
art to keep up the indispensable distinction from it. 
The poetry of Horace was the comedy of an unthe- 
atrical people. If the Romans had really felt any 
taste for the stage, there would have been a Roman 
drama. We have already considered the national 
character of the people as the chief cause of the want 
of encouragement to the genuine drama, but we may 
proceed still further. ‘The true sphere of the drama 
seems to be a small city like Athens, (we reckon its 
size by its free population,) London in the time of 
Elizabeth and James, Paris in that of Louis XIV., or 
Weimar at the close of the last century. _ In these 
cities either all orders delight in living in public, or 
there is a large and predominant aristocracy, or a court, 
which represents or leads the public taste. Rome was 
too populous to crowd into a theatre, where the legiti- 
mate drama could be effectively performed. The 
people required at least a Colosseum; and direetly, as 
elsewhere, their theatres rivalled their amphitheatres 
in size, the art was gone. Society in Rome was now 
in its state of transition from the public spectacle to 
the private banquet or entertainment; and, as our own 
present mode of living requires the novel instead of the 
play, affords a hundred readers of a book to one spec- 
tator of a theatrical performance, so Roman Comedy 





have been the most sensible and delightful person who 
could be encountered in Roman society. There is no | 
broad buffoonery to set the table in a roar; no elaborate | 
and exhausting wit, which turns the pleasure of listen- | 
ing into a fatigue; if it trespasses at times beyond the 
nicety and propriety of modern manners, it may fairly 
plead the coarseness of the times, and the want of 
efficient female control, which is the only true chastener 
of conversation; but which can only command respect, 
where the females theimselves deserve it. 

The satiric form of poetry was not original; there 
was something like it in the Silli of the Greeks, and | 
Lucilius had already introduced this style of writing | 
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receded from the theatre, in which she had never been 
naturalized; and concentrated her art, aud her obser- 
vation on human life and manners, in the poem, which 
was recited to the private circle of friends, or publish- 
ed for the general emusement of the whole society. 
The tone of society, of which Horace is the repre- 
sentative, was that into which Rome, weary and worn 
out with civil contests, was delighted to relapse. The 
peace of the capital was no more disturbed; though the 
foreign disturbances in Spain and on the other frontiers 
of the empire, the wars with the sons of Pompey, and 
finally with Antony and the East, distracted the world, 
Rome quietly subsided into the pursuits of peace. lt 
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was the policy no less than the inclination of Augustus | 
aad his true friends, to soften, to amuse, to introduce 

all the arts, and tastev, and feelings which could induce 
forgetfulness of the more stirring excitements of the | 
forum and senate; to waken the song of the poet, that | 
the agitating eloquence of the orator might cause Jess | 
regret; to spread the couch of luxury, of elegant) 
amusement, and of lettered ease, on which Rome might | 
slumber away the remembrance of her departed liber- | 
ties. Agrippa and Augustus himself may be consider- | 
ed as taking charge of the public amusements, erecting 

theatres, and adorning the city with magnificent build- 

ings of every description, transmuting the Rome of 
brick to the Rome of marble; exhibiting the most 

gorgeous shows and spectacles; distributing sumptu- | 
ous largesses; and compensating, by every kind of 
distraction and diversion, for the privation of those, 
more serious political occupations in the forum, or at 

the comitia, whiclt were either abolished by the new 

constitution or had languished into regular and unex- 

citing formalities. Mecenas in the mean time was | 
winning, if not to the party, or to personal attachment | 
towards Augustus, at least to contented acquiescence | 
in his sovereignty, those who would yield to the silken | 
charms of social enjoyment. ‘Though in the palace on | 
the Esquiline no test of opinion might be demanded, 
and no severe or tyrannous restriction be placed on the 
ease and freedom of conversation, republican senti-| 


ments, or expressions of dissatisfaction at the state of 
public affairs, would be so out of place at the hospita- 
ble banquets of Mecenas as to be proscribed by the 
common laws of courtesy or urbanity. Men’s minds 
would be gradually reconciled to the suppression, if 
not to forgetfulness or abandonment, of such thoughts 
and feelings; they were gradually taught how agree- 
ably they might live under a despotism. 

Horace was not the only republican, nor the only 
intimate friend of Brutus, who took refnge in letters; | 

‘Hee est 
Vita solutorum misera ambitione gravique.’— 

He excused himself from the hopelessness of the 
cause, of which he still cherished some generous re- 
He still occasionally betrayed old asso- 


roiniscences, 
ciations in his flashes of admiration at the unbroken | 
spirit and noble death of Cato, and the like, yet never- 
theless gradually softened into the friend of the-empe- | 
ror’s favourite, and at length into the poetical courtier 
of the emperor himself. Horace indeed asserted and | 
maintained greater independence of personal character 
than most subjects of the new empire; there is a tone 
of dignity and self-respect even in the most adulatory 
passages of his writings. It might seem as if the old 
Sabine air which he breathed during his retirement on | 
hia new estate in that district reinvigorated his natural , 
manliness of mind; aad notwithsianding his love of 
convivial enjoyment, and the luxuries which he parivok 
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| impression on the public taste. 
, keen good sense of Horace, would have ventured on 
such expressions as the following, unless he had felt 








of in the palace of Maecenas, and of other magnificent 
friends, he never abandoned his own sober and frugal 
mode of living. It is the peculiar charm of Horace 
that his poetry not only represents to us the city but 
likewise the country life of the Romans at this time; 
the country life in its two different forms—on the 
farm, in the Sabine mountain district, and in the elegant 
though modest cottage villa near Tivoli. On this 
point, the localities of the Horatian poetry, we think 
Mr. Tate is perfectly conclusive and satisfactory; it is 
one of those explanations so extremely simple and 
probable, that we only wonder that it could be so long 
missed by the countless learned and ingenious persons 
who have been studying and interpreting Horace for 
centuries. 

It is supposed that the Sabine farm was bestowed 
upon Horace by Mecenas between the publication of 
his two books of Satires. Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate than the gift, which, in fact, may have been 
softened off, as it were, as a compensation for his con- 
fiscated parental estate. It does notindeed appear that 
Horace incurred a personal forfeiture of his property, 
though engaged in the army of Brutus. Venusia, in- 
cluding of course its district, was one of the cities 
promised and granted as a military colony to the sol- 
diers of the victorious army. Horace was reinstated, 
by the bounty of his patron, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, though, as those grants could not be resum- 
ed, it was impossible that he should recover this patri- 
monial inheritance, The act of generosity may have 
recommended itself as but an act of justice. 

The second book of Satires followed at no great in- 
terval the publication of the first. It is evident from 
the first lines of this book that he had made a strong 
No writer, with the 


confident of his position. .We quote them in the imi- 


| tation of his best interpreter at least, if not commen- 


tator:-— 


‘There are (Iscarce can think it, bat am told), 

There are to whom my satire seeins too bold; 

Scarce to wise Peter complaisant enough, 

And something said of Chartres much too rough 

The lines are weak, another’s pleased to say, 

Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day! 
This is the language of a privileged egotist; of one 
who had acquired a right, by public suffrage, to talk 
of himself. ‘The sixth satire of this book is one of the 
most important in the chronology of the life and works 
of Horace, Here is the. pleasant passage so exquisitely 
adapted by Swift:— 

"Tis (let me see) three years and more 

(October next it will be four) 

Since Harley bid me first attend, 

And chose me for an humble {Tiend 


Would talre me in his coach to chat, 
And question me of this and that; 
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As, What's o’clock? or How’s the wind? ‘Ibis Liburnis inter alta navium. 
Whose chariot’s that we left behind? Amice, propugnacula.’ 

Or, Have you nothing new to-day ‘ 

From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay?’—&c. &c. | Horace was in doubt whether he should accompany 


It was in the eighth year of his acquaintance with | his patron, who however remained in Italy. The first 
Meecenas that this satire was composed. Supposing | pode, no doubt, expresses the feelings of the poet on 
this acquaintance began the very year in which Horace this trying occasion—and we doubt whether it has 
retarned to Rome, v.c. 41, nine months elapsed before ever been surpassed by any composition of its kind; 
anything like intimacy took place—nono revoeas post whether there is any piece of the same length in which 
mense—this then brings the date down to 40, and the | the delicacy of compliment is so blended with real 
satire cannot be placed earlier than 33 or 32. Not- | feeling, or gratitude and attachment expressed with so 
withstanding this, in his ‘brief chronology,’ Mr. Tate much grace and dignity. It is curious that, as if the 
places the division of lands after the Sicilian war with mind of Horace resented being disturbed in its pleasing 
Sextus Pompeius, to which distinct allusion is made dreams, and as if the whole tone of his thoughts was 
in this very satire, in the winter 36 (35). It is a piece | hardened into unwonted severity, his playful satire be- 
of secret intelligence which Horace was supposed by Comes, in the epodes, bitter and truculent invective; 
his importunate friends to possess from his access to| he has now taken as his model the fierce iambies of 
the ear of Mecenas, whether these lands were to be| Archiloehus: the epodes to Meenas, to Cassius Seve- 


granted in Italy or Sicily— | rus, to Mevius, to Canidia, stand almost alone in their 
‘Quid? militibus promissa Triquetra ' fierce and unmitigatedacrimony. The greater earnest- 
Predia Cesar, an est Itala tellure daturus?’ ness of lyric poetry has sharpened the satire, while the 


Mr. Tate seems, with unwonted precipitancy, to have | satire restricts the freedom and invention of the lyric, 
inferred that the division of lands must have followed | and confines it to subjects connected with social life. 
immediately on the successful close of the war; bat it; Even the exquisite and peaceful Beatus ille ends with 
is natural to suppose that two or three years at least | a sting. 
would elapse; and, in fact, from this passage, they! Kirchner has directed his most vigorous attack on 
must have elapsed, before affairs were so far settled as | the Bentleian chronology against the narrow limits of 
to enable the conqueror to assign the lands to their new | time assigned for the composition of the epodes, B.c. 
occupants. 32 and 31. We are inclined so far to agree with him 
That book followed which may be considered the | as to consider that some of them may possibly have 
transition state of his poetry from the satiric or social | been wri/ten at anearlierdate. ‘The fourth, which has 
form to the lyric, the Epodes. The composition of| been usually supposed to be addressed to Pompeius 
the second book of Satires is assigned to the years n.c.| Mewnas, the celebrated freedman, who revolted to 
35, 34, 33; the Epodes to p.c. 32, 31. | Sextus Pompeius, and back again to Augustus, under 
During the later period had broken out the war be-| every system must be erroneously inscribed; as that 
tween Antony and Cesar, so distinctly alluded to in| Pompeius Menas, according to the express authority 
the first epode. The mostardent lover of liberty might | of Dion (xlix. 37), was killed at the siege of Siscia, 
deprecate the guilt-and evil of civil war, in such a ‘in Pannonia, in a.v. 719, n.c.35. Kirchner, however, 
eause. It was not for freedom, but for the choice of | abandons this ground for the earlier date of this poem, 
masters, between the subtle Octavius and the profligate | which he considers, as we do, to relate to a very dif- 
Antony, that the world was again to be deluged with | ferent subject. ‘To us indeed the allusion to Pompeius 
blood. The voice of Horace was lifted to express his | Menas is altogether untenable, for this conclusive 


abhorrence of the crime. reason. ‘The person whom Horace assails with his 
Quo, quo scelesti ruitis? aut eur dexteris contemptnous satire was of no higher rank than mili- 
s Apaatar bs a condita? on S | tary tribune; Pompeius Menas commanded an army, 
Non ut superbas invidie Carthaginis | or was at least legatus. In fact, the inseription is of 
I ‘ ¢ f ginis . 
Romanus arces ureret; no authority whatever. Bat the last lines 
y 
Intactus aut Britannus ut descenderet ’ 
Sacra catenatus via: ‘Quid attinet tot ora navium gravi 
Sed ut, secundum vota Parthorum, sua Rostrata duci pondere 
Urbs heec periret dextera.’ Contra latrones at que servilem manum, 
. : . i ili ? 
It might seem that the fearful and disastrous times Hoc, hoc tribune militum’ 
had broken up the careless social circle, for whose | compared with a passage in the ninth, which manifest- 








amusement and instruction the satires were written, | ly refers to the war with Sextus Pompeius— 

and that the poet was thrown back, by force, into a} ‘Ut nuper, actus cum freto Neptunius 

more grave and solemn sirain—Mecenas himself is Dux fngit, ustis navibus, 

summoned to abandon his delicious villa, his intellec- Minatus urbi vincla, que detraxerat 

tual friends, his easy luxury, and to mount the hard | Servis amicus perfidis 

deck of the vessel of war. certainly appear to contain a distinct allusion to the 

















ronaway slaves enlisted, aecording to all the historians 
of the times, Dion, Appian, Paterculus, Florus, in the 
naval armament of the younger Pompey. This will 
throw the fourth epode back as far as a. vu. 716, or at 
latest 718—n. c. 38 or 36; nor, on the very probable 
supposition that some of the poems were written and 
circulated before they were colleeted and published, do 
we see any objection to this conclusion. But as for 
Kirchner’s arguments, by which he would persuade us 
to throw back the sixteenth epode to rn. c. 713, they 
seem to us to be a felicitous example of that pedantic 
style of commenting upon poetry which assumes that 
it is all matter of fact. It supposes that Horace was 
actually in grave and solemn earnest when he advises 
his countrymen to desert their native city and migrate 
to some happier region. We presume that he was 
equally serious when he recommended them to setile 
in those Elysian Islands of the West, where the un- 
ploughed earth yielded corn, and the unpruned vine- 
yard wine; where the goats came of their own accord 
to be milked, and beasts of prey and serpents were un- 
known; where, in short, the uninterrapted golden age 
would recompense them for the sorrows of their iron 
days! 

The three first books of odes are assignéd to the 
nine years from B. c. 30 to 21. It is surprising that the 
name of epodes should so far have blinded former 
critics to the inteffhal evidence as to the relative time 
of composition. Nothing can be more clear and dis- 
tinct than the allusions to the circumstances of the 
times; or show more incontestably, that almost all the 
epodes were written during the civil war—the odes, in 
general, during or after its close. We must again ob- 
serve (without the least disposition to question Bent- 
ley’s axiom, that the various works were published in 
separate books)—that Horace may have admitted 
some of the lighter lyrical compositions of his youth 
into the first, or even the later collections of odes. It 
is a very convincing, and a very pleasing confirmation 
of Bentley’s theory, that, a8 it proceeds, the stream of 
the Horatian poetry not only flows with great ease, 
but with greater purity. ‘The moral character rises in 
dignity and in decency; he has cast off the coarseness 
and indelicacy which offends our purer manners; in 
his later compositions ‘Virginibus puerisque eantat.’ 

‘In ceteris autem singulis procedentis etatis gradus 
plenissimis signis indicat; idque tibi ex hac serie jam 
a me demonstrata jucundum erit animadvertere; cum 


operibus juvenilibus malta obsceena et flagitiosa insint; 
quanto annis provectior erat, tanto eum et poetica 





virtute et argumentorum dignitate gravitateque, melio- 
rem castioremque semper evasisse.’— Bentleius de Temp. | 
tbr. Horat. 


Even if we admit that most of the odes in each | 
book may have been written about the same time, 
they are by no means disposed in regular chronologi- 
The arrangement seems to have been en-| 


eal order. 
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tirely arbitrary, or rather to have been made not with- 
out a regard to variety in subject, and, in some 
respects, in metre. In the first book, the nine first, 
and the eleventh, might also seem arranged in order 
to show the facility with which the poet could com- 
mand every kind of metrical variety: no two are the 
same. The xth, the Sapphic ode to Mercury, is the 
first repetition. In point of time, the xxxviith, Vune 
est bibendum, the splendid song of triumph over the 
fate of Antony and Cleopatra, may claim precedence. 
But the first, addressed to Mecenas, may fairly be con- 
sidered as a dedication of the whole book to him whom 
he addresses as— 
‘Prima dicte mihi, summa dicende Cameena.’ 


The second, in which, as Bentley acutely observed, 
the emperor is first addressed by the name of Augustus, 
marks its proper period by that circumstance, and no 
doubt refers to the inundation of the Tiber which 
took place just atthat time. As the two former to the 
patron and the emperor, so the third is devoted to the 
friend. Throughout the whole book, or rather the 
whole collection of odes, there seems a careful study 
of contrast and variety— 


‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ 


The solemn moral strain to Sextius is changed for the 
soft love ditty to Pyrrha;—the religious hymn to 
the god of ‘Mercurial men,’ for the serious advice to 
Leuconoe. 

We have no space to discuss the rank which Horace 
may claim as a lyric poet. Itis quite clear that neither 
was this the age, nor was Latin the language for the 
higher lyric song. The religious, and what we may 
call the national, the second inspiration of the genuine 
lyric, were both wanting. The religion in the Hora- 
tian ode is but the use of the common-place machinery 
of the established creed, the conventional poetic my- 
thology, of which the influence was effete and worn 
out; the allusions to passing events are those of a 
calm and self-possessed observer, ingeniously weaving 
them into his occasional pieces, not the impassioned 
outflow of the poetic spirit, seizing and pouring forth, 
in ohe long and unexhausted stream, all the thoughts 
and images, and ineidental touches, which are trans- 
muted, as it were, by the bard into a part of his own 
moral being. ‘The odes of Horace, if compared with 
the highest lyrie poetry, are greatly deficient; but, if 
only considered as oceasional pieces, inspired by 
friendship, by moral sentiment, or as graceful love- 
verses, they fully deserve that place in the memory of 
the scholar, to which they seem to cleave with almost 
a peculiar tenacity; their ease, perspicuity, elegance, 
and harmony, compensate, in some degree, for the 
want of the nobler characteristics of daring concep- 
tion, vehemenee, sublimity, or passion. 

The odes bear the character of the poet's life during 
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this long period. He has reverted to his peaceful en- 
joyments of society; the sword of civil war is sheath- 
ed; and there is just excitement enough of foreign war- 
fare on the remote frontiers, in Spain, in Britain, in 
Arabia, to give an opportunity of expressing the 
Roman’s proud consciousness of universal sovereign- 
ty. The only enemies are the remotest barbarians in 
the north and east, with harsh sounding names— . 
‘Urbi solicitus times 
Quid Seres et regnata Cyro 
Bactra parent, Tanaisque discors.’ 

Public affairs and private friendship, the manners of 
the city, and the delights of the country—all the inci- 
dents of an easy and honourable literary life—suggest 
the short poem, which embodies his feelings and sen- 
timents; his philosophical views and his more tender 
attachments enabled him to transport into Rome many 
of the more pleasing and beautiful lyries of Greece, 
whieh could appear with advantage in a Latin dress. 
Notwithstanding the indignant remonstrances of Kirch- 
ner, which denounce a theory so destructive to the 
personality of the poet in many of his lighter pieces, 
we coincide to a considerable extent with Buttman— 
(whose essay on the historical references and allusions 
in Horace has been translated in the Philological 
Museum )—as to the absurdity of supposing that all 
the Lalages, and Glyceras, and Lydias, and Chloes, 
were the objects of real attachment. Their names 
betray their origin, and many of them, no doubt, oc- 
cupy the same place in the imitation of some Greek 
poem, which they did in the original. Buttman, we 
find, on reference to his ‘Dissertation,’ has likewise 
anticipated our opinion, that the books of odes con- 
tain many poems written at different periods in the life 
of Horace, finished up for publication on the appear- 
ance of each separate book. We cannot but think, 
that, with the assistance of Buttman, with a careful 
examination of each ode, a fine critical perception, and 
some kindred congeniality with a poetic mind, much 
might be done to separate the real from the imitative, | 
the translated or transferred from the original; the 
actual and immediate inspiration of time and circum- 
stance, from the reminiscence or the revival; and this, 
we are persuaded, would be a much more rational and 
satisfactory work of criticism, than the attempt to date 
every piece from some vague and uncertain allusion 
to a contemporary event. ‘The volume of Kirchner, 
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_knowledged charm. They possess every merit of the 
' Satires in a higher degree, with a more exquisite 
|urbanity, and a more calm and commanding good 
|sense. In their somewhat more elevated tone, they 
| stand, as it were, in the midway, between the Odes 
‘and the Satires. They are that, in short, which Pope, 
| their best, if not their one, successful imitator, is to 
| English poetry. 

| We have not the slightest inclination to revive a 
| very needless and unsatisfactory controversy, but we 
must observe, that the critical edict which disfran- 
| chises Pope from the venerable guild of poets, must 
_disfranchise Horace also. The whole depends upon 
what we mean by the word poetry. If poetry must 
necessarily be imaginative, creative, impassioned, dig- 
nified, it is also clear that it must become extinct in a 
certain state of society, or, instead of transcribing the 
actual emotions and sentiments of men, must throw 
itself back into a more stirring and romantic period. 
At all events, it must have recourse to some foreign 
or extraordinary excitement: the calm course of every 
day events can afford no subject of inspiration; the 
decencies and conventional proprieties of civilized life 
lie upon it as a deadening spell; the assimilating and 
levelling tone of manners smooths away all which is 
salient. 

But we do not see why there should not be a poetry 
of the most civilized and highly cultivated state of 
human society; something equable, tranquil, serene, 
affording delight by its wisdom and truth, by its grace 
and elegance. Human nature in all its forms is the 
domain of poetry, and though the imagination may 
have to perform a different office, and to exereise a 
more limited authority, yet we cannot think, or rather 
we will not fear, that it will ever be so completely 
extinguished in the mind of man, as to leave us 
nothing but the every day world in its cold and barren 
reality. 

Poetry which thrills and melts; which stirs the very 
depths of the heart and soul; which creates, or stretches 
its reanimating wand over the past, the distant, the 
unseen, may be, and no doubt is, a very different pro- 
duction of the wonderful mechanism of the human 
mind from that which has only the impressive language 
and the harmonious expression, without the fiction of 
poetry; but human life, even in its calmest form, will 
still delight in seeing itself reflected in the pure mirror 





we are inclined, with Mr. Tate, to consider as one in 
which much ingenuity and diligence have been wasted 
on an unattainable object. 

The epistles were the work of the mature man. 
The first book was written about pn. c. 20,19. No 
one doubts that these delightful compositions are the 
most perfect works of Horace; but it is singularly 
difficult to define, even to our own conceptions, still 
more in language, in what consists their felt and ac- 





of poetry; and poetry has too much real dignity, 
too much genuine sympathy with universal human 
nature to condescend to be exclusive—there is room 
enough on the broad heights of Helicon, at least on its 
many peaks, for Homer and Menander, for Shakspeare, 
and Pope, and Cowper. We can pass, without con- 
sidering that we are abandoning the sacred precincts of 
the Muses, from the death of Dido to the Epistle to 
Angustus. We do not, indeed, assert, that anything 
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like a regular cycle brings round the taste for a par- 
ticular style of composition, or that the demand of the 
human mind (let us not shock our more poetic readers 
by this adoption of the language of political economy ) 
requires, and is still further stimulated by the supply 
of a particular kind of production at particular periods; 
but, in general, we may say, that poetry begets prose, 
and prose, poetry—that is to say, when poetry has 
long occupied itself solely with more imaginative 
subjects, when it has been exclusively fictitious and 
altogether remote from the ordinary affairs of life, 
there arises a desire for greater truth—for a more close 
copy of that which actually exists around us. Good 
sense, keen observation, terse expression, polished 
harmony, then command and delight, and possess per- 
haps in their tern exclusively, for some time, the pub- 
lic ear. But directly this familiarity with common life 
has too closely approximated poetry to prose—when it 
is undistinguished, or merely distinguished from prose 
by a conventional poetic language, or certain regular 
forms of verse—then the poetic spirit bursts away 
again into freedom; and, in general, in its first strug- 
gle for emancipation, breaks out into extravagance; 
the unfettered imagination runs riot—it altogether 
scorns the alliance of truth and nature, to which it 
falsely attributes its long and ignoble thraldom; till 
some happy spirit weds again those which should 
never have been dissevered, and poetry becomes once 
more, in the language of one of its most enchanting 
votaries— 
‘Truth severe in fairy fiction drest,’ 

This, however, is but an episode in our estimate of 
thé poetical character of Horace. Of him it may be 
said, in the most perfect form of his poetry, the Epis- 
tles, that there is a period in the literary taste of every 
accomplished individual, as well as of every country, 
not certainly its ardent youth, and far from the decrepi- 
tude of old age, in which we become sensible of the ex- 
traordinary and undefinable charm of these wonderful 
compositions. It seems to require a certain matv~ity of 
mind; bat that maturity by no means preclu.es the 
utmost enjoyment of the more imaginative poetry. It 
is, in fact, the knowledge of the world which alone 
completely qualifies us for judging the writings of a 
man of the world; our own practical wisdom enables us 
to appreciate that wisdom in its most delightful form. 

The time of composition of the later works of Horace, 
the two books of the Epistles, and the fourth of the 
Odes, is much less the subject of dispute than the 
earlier works. The only difficulty of much importance, 
is the date at the close of the Vertumnum Janumque, 
the address to his book, which speaks of the poet as 
in his 44th year— . 

‘Me quater undenos sciat implevisse Decembres 
Collegam Lepidum quo duxit Lollius anno.’ 


Bentley, however, Mr. Clinton, and Mr. Tate, ascribe 
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46th and 47th year. Kirchner has a strange notion 
that this Epilogue belongs not to the book of Epistles, 
but to the book of Epodes, which Horace suppressed 
until some of the persons satirised in it, Canidia, 
Mevus, &c., were dead. For this he has not the 
slightest authority whatever. Gesner’s seems to us 
the simplest way of accounting for this; not that either 
the book, or even this epistle, must necessarily have 
been written in that year, but that Horace had some 
private reason for taking this particular year as a date, 
just as any one writing two or three years hence might 
say, with a kind of poetical periphrasis, ‘I was so 
many years old at the coronation of Queen Victoria.’ 
And when we add, what Gesner has not remarked, 
that Lollius was an intimate friend of the author, and 
that no less than two Epistles in the book are inscribed 
to him, there seems quite sufficient reason for this fan- 
cy. The fourth book of Odes, and the Carmen Secu- 
lare, from their clear internal evidence, fall into the in- 
termediate period, and the poetical career of Horace 
was nobly closed, prebably a short time before his 
death, by the second book of Epistles, in which, with 
Wieland, we include what is valgarly called, the Art 
of Poetry. Kirchner has here a new crotchet—as if to 
assert his especial privilege of differing from every one 
else, and of settling points which we have no grounds 
to settle—that the second volume of Epistles, and the 
Epistle to the Pisos, was not published till after the 
death of Horace, under the editorship—of Augustus 
himself! ‘Post Horatii obitum demum, Augusti fortasse 





cura, quem heredem nuncupaverat’—(Suet. Vit.)— 


| ‘publicé editum esse censeo.” 


We cannot conclude without expressing our admira- 
tion of Wieland’s theory concerning the Art of Poetry. 
It strikes us as among the most elegant, original, and 
at the same time, convincing critical essays in any 
language. Mr. Tate regrets his ignorance of German, 
but with his passionate attachment to Horace, ean he 
do better than imitate the example of the great states- 
man who, as late in life, studied Spanish, that he 
might read Don Quixote? Mr. Tate would be amply 
rewarded, if he should devote part of his time in his 
classical retreat in Amen Corner, to a stady which 
would introduce him to almost the best—if the awful 
shade of Bentley will permit us to say—the best critic 
who has ever illustrated the works of Horace. 

We feel, however, that we have not yet done justice 
to the work of Mr. Tate. As an example both of the 
manner in which the ordinary life of the Romans may 
be illustrated from the writings of his favourite poet, 
and of the jadgment and diligence with which the pre- 
sent publication has been executed, we will extract 
some passages from his ‘familiar day of Horace.’ The 
whole of this disquisition, we should observe, as well 








as a considerable part of the preliminary matter, is 


the book of Epistles, either to his 45th and 46th, or his 
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Restitutus.” sketch of his familiar day first took him up. 

“Under these four heads there arise nota few subjects 

‘In the xxvith year of his age, 8,c. 39, let us date the | of curious remark. 

6th Satire of the first book, keeping in mind also, that ‘And first, of the /uncheon; for breakfast ( jentacu/um_) 
a summer’s day is the object of description, and that as | usually they had none. With Horace, after such a 
he begins his story after /uncheon, the cibus meridianus | morning’s work as we have seen, agreeably to his own 
(Sueton. August. 78) or prandium, so he brings us| precept, 2 S. ii. 14, 15. 
round to the same point again. m4 


| 


Quum labor extuderit fastidia, siccus, inanis, 


~~ Spe . rt cr" ; 
Quacungque libido est, Sperne cibum vilem—i/f you can, 


Incedo solus, percontor quanti olus ac far; |that meal was quite plain and merely enough for its 
Fallacem circum, vespertinumque pererro necessary purpose, to pacify the stomach till the late 


Sape forum; assisto divinis; inde domum me 
Ad porri et ciceris refero Jaganique catinum: 
Cerna ministratur pueris tribus; et lapis albus Pransus non avide quantum interpellet inani 
Pocula cum cyatho duo sustinet; astat echino Ventre diem durare—vv. 127, 8. 

Vilis cum patra guttus, Campana supellex. 

Deinde eo dormitum, non solicitus, mihi quod cras 


| dinner time. 
i 


EJsewhere he thus describes such a frugal meal, 


Surgendum sit mane, obeundus Marsya, qui se 2S. ii. 17. —— cun sale panis 

Vultam ferre negat Noviorum posse minoris. | Latrantem stomachum bene leniet. . . . . 

Ad quartam jaceo; post hanc vagor; aut ego, lecto Bo eg ae ‘ al 
Aut scripto quod me tacitum juvet, ungor olivo, which just agrees with Seneca’s account (L. xii. Epist. 
Non quo fraudatis immundus Nacea lucernis. 84, Ed. 1573), Panis deinde siccus et sine mensa 
Ast ubi me fessum sol acrior ire lavatum | prandium; “post quod non sunt lavanda manus, 
Adimonuit, fugio Campum lusumgue trigonem. ‘In passing next to the dinner, the time of it deserves 
Pransus non avide, quantum interpellet inani ‘our first attention. Horace, who professed (2 S. vii. 
Ventre diem durare, domesticus otior. Heec est 23) to admire the mores antique plebis, agreeably to that 


Vita solutorum miseré ambitione or ee Tit i20 | profession and to the still general custom, dined at a 
Svea’ | Tate hour. So did the lawyers, whether the Consulius 
‘1. Here then vv. 111-114, Horace, after a simple | juris or the Actor causarum, A. P. 369,70; whose busi- 
luncheon, instead of sauntering about at home, as at| #€8s either in the courts or at their own houses, kept 
other times he might do, (v. 128, domesticus otior,) in- | them engaged till the evening. ..... And hence it 
dulges in a walk into the city, careless and unattended; | Comes, that whenever an early hour in that age is men- 
asks the price of garden-herbs and bread-corn; rambles | tioned, some imputation is conveyed also of indulgence 
about the Circus and the Foram, looking at the amuse- | 20d excess: for Juxury in the higher ranks had, for pro- 
ments and tricks which those places afforded, and | !ongation of convivial enjoyment, gradually carried back 
especially stopping to observe the fortunetellers (pro-| the hour of dining towards the middle of the day. 
bably the “de circo astrologi” of Tully, de Divin. i. 58) | Without pretending to trace the origin and progress of 
‘ 2 . ‘ ‘ . it : . is on ’ = 5 , ” 
in the pursuit of their craft: for it must not be supposed | fashion in this respect, we may appeal to ‘Tully’s au- 


that by the words, assisto divinis, Horace could possibly | thority about 45 B.c. as apparently decisive that three 
mean was then a fashionable hour for the voluptuous. ... . 


‘On the constituents of his humble meal enough has 
been said elsewhere, Prel. Diss. pp. 56-58. It is not to 
as Creech has most absurdly translated it; raising ideas | be denied, however, that from this habitual average 
in the mind of the reader, to which there was nothing | both of diet and of time he frequently deviated; but the 
correspondent in the religious services of Rome. | confession of gaieties and follies in the following cha- 

‘2. By this time, the evening hour approaches, (al-| racteristic passage, from the mention of his favourite 
ready v. 114, vespertinum,) and sends him home to din-| but short-lived Cinara, (4 C. xiii. 21, 2, Cinare breves 
ner. That meal, cena, consists of vegetable dishes and | annos fata dederunt,) may be received as belonging to a 
a kind of pancake: the boys who wait at table are | brief period only in the heyday of his life... .. . 
three, evidently considered a very small number,(even, ‘For a specimen of his company and the preparations 
ten slaves formed but a moderate familia, 1 8. iii. 12). | for their entertainment, that delightful Epistle to Tor- 
The marble slap holds two goblets for wine and water, | quatus (1 E. v. Si potes Archiacis . . .) happily supplies 
with a measuring-cup: by the rinsing-bow! is set an | so much of particular and interesting description, that it 
oil-eruet and a patera for libation; plain ware all of | may be as well to present the following extracts to the 


“] go to church and pray,” 


them. reader’s eye:— 
4 “4 %< | s j j is earliest : . , rp » 
3. After the meal thus deseribed, in his earliestand ... 4.6 Vina bibes iteram Tauro diffusa palustres 
simplest style of living at Rome, he retires to bed, free Inter Minturnas Sinuessanumque Petrinum. 
from all uneasiness as to rising betimes, because under Sin melius quid habes, arcesse, vel imperium fer 
no necessity to visit the statue of Apollo and Marsyas, iS Sicibiidedadinas amieesalion tetihs es theirentialincentalll 
. . : * ro 4. Jamdudum spiendet tocus, ¢ muinde ellex 
that is, to attend the Courts of Justice, in the morning. ». 9-18 , I iin Anan Conanies Haden pe 
‘EF i ae al ji “2 : ‘ &s >: ss 
From his couch, after some hours spent as usual in Dat veniam somnumque dies; impune licebit 
study, ( leclo aut seripio quod tacitum juvel, ) he does not ZEstivam sermone benigno tendere noctem. 
rise till towards ten: he then strolls into the Campus sa 
vv. 21-26. Hee ego procurare et idoneus imperor, et non 


Martius, and er himself (unger olfve ) for exer. Invitus; ne turpe toral, ne sordida mappa 
cise, specifically that of the pi/a velox or the /usus called Corrucet nabs 86 noniel cantbarus et lanx 
trigon. As the day becomes too sultry, he withdraws CQulendat Hieie. he fidod inter atmicos 
from the Campus to bathe, doubtless in the Tiber hard Sit qui dicti foras climinet: ut coéat pa 

by. The next and final stage of the story carries him Jungaturgue pari 





quite new in this second edition of the ‘Horatius} home to his luncheon; soon after which it was that this 
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‘Here first of all we have an example of good-natured 
arrangement proposed betwixt the host and his principal 
guest: “you hear what kind of wine I profess to give: 
if you have any better, order it tomy house: [arcesse— 
me. Vet. Schol.] or be content with what I offer 
ne 

‘In the usual arrangements of his time, Horace never 
appears to have been what we call a late sitter-up for 
literary purposes: nor was such the general custom of 
the Romans. Of Augustus, however, the contrary 
practice is recorded (Sueton. in August 78) partly for 
the completion of his regular journal, and partly from his 
dislike as a bad sleeper perhaps, to early rising. A 
cena lucubratoriam se in lecticulam recipiebat. .. . 
Matatina vigilia offendebatur. 

*To his morning studies Horace must have paid as- 
siduous application, as we see him on his couch ad 
quartum engaged in the /ucubratio matutina; and again 
when appealing to his own habits in the cultivation of 
self-knowledge, towards the conclusion of that admira- 
ble Satire. 


1 8. iv. 133, 4. neque enim, come lectudus aut mez 


Porticus excepit, desum mibi. 





Elsewhere too, at a much later period of life, he 
playfully tells of himself, 


2E. i. 111-113. Ipse ego qui nullos me aflirmo scribere 
versus, 
Invenior Parthis mendacior; et prius orlo 
Sole vigil, calamum et chartas et scrinia 
posco. 


And in the hortatory address to his young friend Lol- 
lius, when he solemnly recommends the task of moral 
reflection, the morning hour, as a matter of course, is 
mentioned for that purpose. 


1 E. ii, 32-37. Ut jugalent hominem, surgunt de nocte 
latrones; 
Ut teipsum serves, non expergisceris? 
Atqui 


Si noles sanus, curres bydropicus: et ni 
Posces ante diem librum cum lumine, si non 
Intendes animum studiis et rebus honestis; 
Invidia vel amore vigil torquebere.’ 


pp. 95-103. 

Bat the life of Horace would afford an opening for 
far higher and more important inquiries than the man- 
ner in which the Romans of his class and character 
idled away the greater part of their day, or the gene- 
ral tone of their domestic and social life. Nothing 
can better deserve, or would more amply repay, a calm 
and searching investigation than the religious, and 
moral, and intellectual state of the human mind at this 
period; the authority and influence of the different 
systems of philosophy; the effect of the political events 
of the day upon their acceptance and predominance 
among the aristocracy of Rome, and their counter- 
working influence on the character of that aristocracy. 
Every incident, however trifling, every thought sen- 
timent, or expression, which reveals to us the haman 
mind just at this period when Providence was about 
to offer to mankind the religion of Christ, assumes a 
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ism, the nature and extent of religious indifference, 
the substitutes to which man had recourse at this 
period of the decrepitude of the older systems of belief, 
the superstitions which lingered behind after the faith 
was gone,—all these points to the thoughtful mind are 
full of significance, and illustrate the gradual process 
of change and developement, to which the heart and 
soul of man, like the rest of the creation, are subject- 
ed by the immutable law of their being, by the ordi- 
nances of the all-ruling will. 

The religion of Horace is the religion of Rome, the 
religion of the age of Augustus. He writes odes to 
the deities of paganism, but, in general, instead of the 
profound devotional hym», poured forth from the depth 
of the heart, they are cold tissues of mythological 
common-place, often exquisitely neat and terse in ex- 
pression, but without the least trace of real religious 
sentiment. Almost the latest, probably indeed quite 
the latest of his lyric compositions, is the Carmen 
Seculare. In this there is something more in the 
energy and life of inspiration; but even this faint flash 
of enthusiasm is precisely in character with the whole 
of the later Roman religion. The worship of the gods 
is blended with national pride; they are the ancestral 
and the tutelary deities of the eternal omnipotent city 
which are invoked; the sun, which in its course can 
behold nothing so great as the Roman city:—it is a 
hymn rather to the majesty of Rome than to the 
gods. 

But Horace is not without his apprehensions, his 
misgivings, his yearnings after more serious things. 
The carelesg and Epicurean scorner of divine worship 
is, or fancies, or feigns himself to be startled from his 
thoughtless apathy by thunder from a clear sky; he is 
seized with a sudden access of respect for all-ruling 
Providence. Nor is he without some vague sentiment 
of the general moral government of the gods. The 
deprayation of the manners is at once the cause and 
the consequence of neglected religion. 

‘Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa refeceris, 


ZEdesque labentes Deorum, et 
Foeda nigro simulacra fumo. 


Di multa neglecti dederunt 

Hesperiee mala luctuose.’ 
And the cause of this vengeance of the gods is the 
general corruption of manners. 
‘Faxcunda culpe secula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, et demos; 

Hoc fonte derivata clades 

In patriam populumgue fluxit.’ 

Nor is he altogether above the vulgar superstitions of 
the time. During his morning stroll through the city, 
whether for amusement, or not without some Jurking 
belief in their art, he stops to consult the itinerant di- 





peculiar interest. The power and character of heathen- 





viners, who kept a kind of shop for the sale of oracles 
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(as we have seen from Mr. Tate) gave a much more 
serious meaning, as if the parcus deorum cultor et in- 
frequens ‘went to church’ every day.) The Canidia 
of Horace wants the terrific earnestness of Lucan’s 
Erichtho; as Gibbon observes, she is but a vulgar 
witch (in truth, she is Middleton’s witch as compared 
to Shakspeare’s) and yet, if we may judge from the 
tone, Horace is at least as earnest in his belief in the 
powers of Canidia as of Mercury or Diana. ‘The in- 
gredients of her cauldron thrill him with quite as real 
horror as the protection of Faunus, or the rustic deities 
which he invokes, fill him with hope or reverence. 
The inspiration of Bacchus and Venus, indeed, may 
have been rather more direct and immediate, but 
Bacchus and Venus were but decent words, we sus- 
pect, for good wine and pretty women. It is singular 
enough, that we learn from Horace the existence of 
the Jews and their religion in the great capital of the 
world, and may conjecture the estimation in which 
they were held. It seems to have been a kind of 
fashionable amusement to go to the synagogue for the 
purpose of scoffing, just as it was in London to the 
meeting in the earliest days of Methodism. Yet there 
is an indication of respect extorted, as it were, from 
the more sober-minded by the rational theism and 
simpler worship of this strange and peculiar people. 

The philosophy of the Horatian age, end of Horace 
himself, cannot but force itself upon our notice. How 
far had our poet any settled philosophical opinions? 
To what extent did he embrace the doctrines of Epi- 
curast The secret of his inclination towards these 


(assisto divinis, to which some of the older interpreters 
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freedom with their geverous sentiments of self-sacrifice 


—the devotion of their lives to the eaered cause of 


their country. Brutus was a student of every branch 
of Grecian philosophy; the genius which appeared to 
him on the field of Philippi is almost in the spirit of 
the latter Platonism. Cato died reading the Phwdo. 
Cicero, notwithstanding the occasional feebleness of 
his character, was unquestionably a victim to his own 
exertions in the cause of freedom, Cassius, the dark, 
and dangerous, and never-smiling Cassius, was an 
avowed disciple of Epicurus. M. Constant goes 
farther, and in his pointed style observes,— 


| ‘History does not teach us that the destroyers of Ro- 

man liberty had the same love for meditation. We 
have not much information on the philosophy of Cati- 
line. Cwsar, in the commencement of his fatal career, 
avowed in the senate some principles of trivial irreli- 
gion, some coarse and vague maxims, which the young 
| conspirator had picked up in the brief intervals between 
his debaucheries and his plots. The voluptuous Antony, 
the weak and cowardly Eopidan, and all those debased 
senators and ferocious centurions, some of whom betray- 
ed, others mangled expiring Rome, were not, as far as 
we know, the disciples of any school.’—Du Joly- 
théisme Romain, ii. 32. 





The doctrines of Epicurus became doubly accepta- 
ble to those who sought not merely an excuse for 
withdrawing from public offices, but a consolation for 
the loss of all share in the government. Epicureanism 
and Stoicism began to divide the Roman mind. Those 
of easier temper, and whose intellectual occupations 
were of a more graceful and amusing kind, forgot, 
either in the busy idleness of a gay town life, or in the 





opinions was probably that which had influenced many 





sequestered ease of the beautiful villa, that the forum 





Romans during the disastrous period of the civil wars. 
Weary with faction, unwilling to lend themselves to 
the ambition of the leaders in either party, when the 
great and stirring strife between the patrician and the 
popular interests had degenerated into the contest for 
personal supremacy between aspiring and unprincipled 
individuals, some, from temperament and apathy of 
character, like Atticus, others from bitter disappoint- 
ment or sober determination, took refuge in the philoso- 
phy of self-enjoyment. Jn hortulis quiescet suis, ubi 
recubans molliter et delicate nos avocat a rostris, a judi- 
cits, acurid, fortasse sapienter, hdc presertim republicd: 
—Even Cicero, in these expressive words, betrays a 
kind of regret that he has not abandoned the barren, 
ungrateful, and hopeless labours of a public man, and 
joined the happy idlers in the peaceful villa, or shady 
garden. It is a remarkable observation of M. Constant, 
and shows, after all, the singular discrepancy which 
80 frequently exists between our opinions and our ac- 
tions, that, instead of unnerving the Roman spirit of 
liberty, or inducing a contemptuous apathy towards 
the public interests, the Grecian philosophy might 
seem to have inspired the last champions of Roman 
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or the senate had ever been open to the generous ain- 
bition of their youth. ‘Those of a sterner cast, who 
repudiated the careless indolence of the Epicureans, 
retired within themselves, and endeavoured, by selfs 
adoration, to compensate for the loss of self-respect. 
The Stoic, although he could not disguise from him- 
self that he was outwardly a slave, boasted that within 
he was king of himself. ‘The more discursive, and if 
we may so speak, tentative spirit of inquiry, which 
distinguished the earlier attempts of the Romans to 
naturalize Grecian philosophy—the calm and dispas- 
sionate investigation, which, with its exquisite per- 
spicuity of exposition, is the unrivalled charm of 
Cicero’s philosophic writings, seems to have gone out 
of vogue. Men embraced extreme opinions, either as 
votaries of pride or of pleasure, because they centred 
their whole energies upon the subject; and in the utter 
want of all other noble or lofty excitement, threw 
themselves with desperate vehemence into philoso- 
phy. With Horace, however, that period was not 
arrived, nor does he seem to have embraced any sys- 
tem of opinions with that eager and exclusive earmest- 


ness. His mind was by no means speculative. His 
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practical philosophy of common-sense. 


was the plain, , : 
Though he could not elude those important questions 


in which the bounds of moral and religious inquiry 
meet; though he is never more true and striking than 
in his observations on the uncertainty of life, the dark 
and certain approaches of death, 





‘nec quidquam tibi prodest 
Aérias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurrisse polum, morituro!’— 





though these sentences are the more solemn, occurring | 
as they do amid the gayest Epicurean invitations to | 
conviviality and enjoyment, yet the wisdom of Horace 
—we speak without disparagement, since it was, in 
his case, the only real attainable wisdom—was that of 
the world. For the best evidence of his claims as a 
moral philosopher, as a practical observer and wise in- 
terpreter of haman nature in its social state, we need 
only appeal to the countless quotations from his works, 
which are become universal moral axioms. Their 
triteness is the illustration of their veracity; their pe- 
culiar terseness and felicity of expression or illustration 
may have commended them to general acceptance, yet 
nothing but their intuitive truth can have stamped them 
as household words on the memory ef educated men. 
Horace might almost seem to have thrown aside all 
the abstruser doctrines, the more remote speculations, 
the speculative theories, of all the different sects, and 
selected and condensed the practical wisdom in his 
pregnant poetical aphorisms. 

Never was position more favourable for the develope- 
ment of this poetic character. The later years of the 
life of Horace were passed in an enviable state of lite- 
rary leisure. He has gradually risen from the favourite 
of the emperor's friend to the poet, in whose composi- 
tions the shrewd and sagacious emperor is said himself 


| though modest entertainment. 





to have desired to be enshrined for the admiration of 
posterity. Wieland is not less happy in his view of | 
the character of Augustus and his relation to Horace 
than in that of Mecenas. There is no reason to re- 
proach the poet either with sincerity or with servility 
in his praises of the emperor. It is remarkable how 
much his respect for Augustus seems to strengthen, 
and his affection to kindle into personal attachment, as 
we approach the close of his poetical career. The 
Epistle to Augustus is almost his latest, perhaps may 
have been quite the last written poem. In the second 
Book of Epistles, which no doubt comprehended the 
Epistle to Piso, vulgarly called the Art of Poetry, that 
addressed to Augustus, whether prior or not in time of 
composition, would of course assume the place of 
honour. Nor is it difficult to account for the aequies- 
eence of the republican in the existing state of things 
with no great degradation of his independence. With 


declining years increases the love of quiet; the spirit 
of adventure has burned out, and body and mind equally 





Under the new order of things, as 


yearn after repose. 
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we have shown, Horace had found out the secret of a 
happy and an honourable life. His circumstances 
were independent, at least they satisfied his moderate 
desires. He enjoyed enough of the busy society of 
the capital to give a zest to the purer pleasures of his 
country retirement. He could repose in his cottage 
villa near Tivoli, amidst the most lovely scenery, by 
the dashing and headlong Anio, at the foot of the 
Apennines; to which his distinguished friends in Rome 
delighted to resort, and to partake in his hospitable 
Should he desire more 
complete retirement, he might visit his Sabine farm, 
inspect the labours of his faithful steward, survey his 
agricultural improvements, and wander among the 
scenes of his childhood. He could not but contrast 
the happy repose of this period of his life with the 
perils and vicissitudes of his youth; do we wonder 
that he subsided into philosophic contentment with the 
existing order of things? 

Augustus himself possessed that rare policy in an 
arbitrary monarch not to demand from his subjects the 
sacrifice of their independence farther than was neces- 
sary for the security of his dominion. The artful 
despot still condescended to veil his unlimited power 
under constitutional forms; he was in theory the re- 
elected president of a free people; and though these 


| politic contrivances could only deceive those who 


wished to be deceived, yet they offered, as it were, 
honourable terms of capitulation to the opposite party, 
and enabled them to quiet the indignant scruples of 
conscience. Horace is a striking illustration of the 
suecess of that policy which thus tranquilly changed 
Rome from a republic to a monarehy; it shows how 
well Augustus knew how to deal with all classes of 
men; how wisely he wound the fetters of his personal 
influence over the Roman mind. Horace, on the other 
hand, may fairly be taken as a representative of a large, 
particularly of the more intellectual, class of Romans. 
We see the government stooping to flatter that order of 
men by their familiarity, and receiving in their turn 
that adulation which could not but work into the public 
mind. For the first time, probably, writers began to 
have much effect on the sentiments of the Roman peo- 
ple; and when Virgil and Horace spoke in such glow- 
ing terms of Augustus, when they deified him in their 
immortal verses, we may be assured that they found 
or made an echo in the hearts of multitudes. This 
deification, indeed, though we are not disposed to ex- 
culpate its adulatory tone, must be judged according 
to the religious notions of Rome, not of Christianity. 
But it is curious to observe that literature being native, 
as it were, to Greece—at least the higher branches of 
letters, poetry and history—it principally flourished 
when the political institutions were in the highest state 
of developement and perfection; being a stranger and 
foreigner at Rome, it was only completely domiciliated 

















when the national institutions, and with them the na- 
tional character, had experienced a total change. It 
was not till the Roman constitution approached, or had 
arrived at a monarchical form, that letters were gene- 
rally or successfully cultivated. It was partly, indeed, 
her conquest of the world which brought Rome the 
literature and philosophy, as well as the other spoils 
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Of Rome, or of the Roman mind, no one can know 
anything who is not profoundly versed in Horace; and 
whoever really understands Horace will have a more 
perfect and accurate knowledge of the Roman manners 
and Roman mind than the most diligent and pains- 
taking investigator of the Roman antiquities. 

There are many other points, particularly relating to 








of foreiga nations; yet still (we cannot but again draw| the metres and versification of Horace, which we 
the distinction) something of the genuine Roman cha-| should be glad of an opportunity of discussing with 
racter appeared in her literary language, and in all the| Mr. Tate; but having devoted as much space to him 
works of her greater writers. as we can at present afford, we end with the expression 
In none was this more manifest than in Horace; he | of our high respect for his judgment and scholarship, 
was, after all, in most respects, a true Roman poet. | and the suggestion that a smaller edition of his work, 
His idiom, in the first place, ‘while in all the better | with some explanatory and illustrative notes to the 
parts of his poetry he departed less from common lan- | poems, perhaps with some passages from Wieland’s 
guage, sermoni propiora,’ was more vernacular. In| dissertations, relating to the character and station of 
the lyric poems we may sometimes detect the forms of | the poet’s friends, might form one of the most delight- 
Greek expression; he has imitated the turn of language, ful travelling companions, with which we should wish 
as well as the cast of thought and mechanism of verse. | to beguile, if in these days of rapid locomotion such 
The satires and epistles have throughout the vigour and | things be, a long and tedious journey through an unin- 
raciness of originality; they speak no doubt the Jan-| teresting country. 
guage of the better orders of Rome, in all their strength 
and point. But these works are not merely Roman in | 








their idiomatic expression, they are so throughout. 
The masculine and practical common-sense, the natural 
but not undignified urbanity, the stronger if not sounder sit dS hn 
moral tone, the greater solidity, in short, of the whole | THE DURHAM PANIC. 

style of thought and observation, compensate for the| Lord Durham has fulfilled our predictions {o the 
more lively imagination, the greater quickness and _| letter, and disappointed the hopes of those who, like 
fluency, and more easy elegance of the Greek. Of the ourselves, saw nothing better for the Canadas in the 
later Grecian comedy, for which the poetry of Horace, meantime, than his administration, and who now, in 
as we have observed, was the substitute, we have ‘less | his abrupt and angry resignation, see these unhappy 
than of almost any other part of their literature; yet if; provinces placed in a much worse condition than if he 
we compare the fragments which we possess, we shall had never visited them.—When is Parliament to be 
perceive the difference—on one side we shall perceive | called together? Lord Durham’s reasons for resigning, 
the grace and lightness of touch, the exquisite and un-| which give a severe, if not finishing stroke, to the 
studied harmony, the translucent perspicuity, the trath ; Whigs, may render it inconvenient and somewhat dis- 
and the simplicity; on the other, the rader but more | agreeable for Ministers to face their new difficulties 
vigorous shrewdness, the more condensed and emphatic | until the edge of his wrath is somewhat blunted, and 
justness of observation, the serious thought, which is | the general feeling of sympathy with the ill-treated and 
always at the bottom of the playful expression. Ho-| high-tempered Governor-General abated; but, if an 
race is addressing men accustomed to deal with men—_ early meeting of Parliament was requisite last year on 
formed in the vigorous school of public life; and account of Canadian affairs, it is doubly necessary now. 
though now reposing perhaps from these more solid Antecedently to this unhappy rupture, which must en- 
and important cares, maintaining that practical energy | courage the Canadian party as much as it has dismay- 
of character by which they had forced their way to ed the British, there were, according even to the 

eminence. That sterner practical genius of the Roman | Government papers, rumours of fresh revolt—symp- 

people survived the free institutions of Rome; the Ro- | toms of an outbreak not to be mistaken.” These pro- 
mans seemed, as it were, in their idlest moods, to con- vinces cannot be abandoned to anarchy and misery, 

descend to amusement, not to consider it, like the because the Whigs have acted to Lord Durham pre- 

Greek, one of the common necessities, the ordinary | cisely as they have done to the Radical reformers— 

occupations of life. Horace, therefore, has been, and | firstecajoled, and then deserted and insulted him; and 

ever will be, the familiar companion, the delight, not Lord Durham is an individual not in the least likely to 

of the mere elegant scholar alone, or the imaginative ‘allow personal feelings to be overcome by a magnani- 

reader, but, we had almost written, the manual of the; mous sense of public duty, or to sink the self-willed 
statesman and the study of the moral philosopher. | peer in the patriot. He complains bitterly that he has 


From Tait’s Magazine (Radical). 
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heen ‘“saerificed by his friends—those whose duty it the Gevernment, acquit him, must be prepared to vin- 
was to stand forth in his defence.” And this, of course, | dicate, to the utmost extent, those illegal and despotic 
whether he was right or wrong—whether his publie | ordinances which the British legislature was econ- 
acts were defensible or indefensible. The “keen and | strained to nullify. From the worst deseription of 
quiek sensibilities” of Lord Durham, where he is in| Tories—those who glory in tyranny, and care little for 
any way personally affected, could not pause to con | human blood—a vindication of the Canadian ukase 
sider the dilemma in which his unfortunate friends | might be expected; but, when we find those who pro- 
were placed. Tt would have been all too little to the | fess attachment to liberty condemaing the course taken 
stomach of his great revenge upon Lord Brougham | by Lord Brougham and the Parliament, we are com- 
and the Peers, had the Whigs lost their places full six | pelled to pity an extraordinary conglomeration of un- 
months before, in the course of nature, that dreaded | derstanding. Had the Government acted with sinceri- 
event must have taken place at any rate. His Ordi- | ty and common sense, instead of bullying and trying 
nanees—and the very word is hatefal to the ears of | to pat down a grave charge, a milder course would, 
freemen—might have been illegal, impolitic, and, | doubtless, have been practicable, than that to which 
what Mr. Buller guessed they would be called in| the “friends’’ were consenting, and which has given 
England, “monstrously despotic;’? yet he thinks it) Lord Darham such deadly offence. He boasts, nothing 
was the bounden duty of his “friends” to bear him out; | repentant of his edicts for punishing men neither ar- 
and this, we think, they would have attempted, save ' raigned, tried, nor convicted, that he dealt substantial 
for that fatal consequence, a minority, which would | justice, tempered with mercy; but so thought not the 
have placed themselves in imminent jeopardy, to do | Canadian people and their friends in England; and wo 
him small good. It was impossible to bear him | to the nation which shall tamely submit to the violation 
through unblamed; and less, we fear, would not have | of the legal defences of freedom! ‘The Czar, Lord 
satisfied his “high sense of dignity,”’ and his chival- | Durham’s friend, deals substantial justice to the Poles 
rous feelings, which could never brook being found in| and to his own subjects; the paternal Emperor of 
the wrong. But his Lordship being in the mire, his | Austria deals substantial justice to the Italians lan- 
friends were bound, by every feeling of honour and | | guishing i in his dungeons and fortresses. The British 
good-fellowship, to act the part of the generous drunk | | people prefer, even to Lord Durham’s merey-tempered 
man with his fallen compotator—“My dear fellow, I | tyranny, those constitutional forms by which the laws 
am totally unable to raise you to your legs—you see I | strictly and rigidly protect liberty and life. Such ideas 
have not a leg to stand upon myself—but I will lie} as his may suit the military commander of a Russian 
down in the dirt beside you; it is all I can.” province; but not the Governor of a British colony. 
Far are we from acquitting, on private grounds, the | We do not mean to say that Lord Durham intended to 
dastardly conduct of Lord Durham’s cabinet friends; | play the sanguinary despot—far from it; but to assert 
on public grounds, they are equally worthy of condem- | that neither he nor an angel from heaven, were the ad- 
nation. They stormed and bullied while law and con- | vent possible, should be tolerated, for an instant, in the 
stitutional liberty only were at stake; but as soon, and | assumption of illegal powers fatal to freedom; and that 
it was in a very few hours, as their precious places | there was nothing in the state of the colony to justify 
seemed endangered by the support of Lord Durham’s | an act, at the best one of vainglory. But, if it be true, 
illegal and tyrannical edicts, they kicked him over-| as stated by Mr. Buller, that these ordinafftes were 
board—sneaked and succumbed. At the very moment, | necessarily promulgated, because no jury could be 
and by some strange want of proper concert, when found in the colony to convict the patriots or “the vil- 
Lord Cottenham, their own Chancellor, had been lains,”’ how does this avowal mend the case? 
brought up to pit his official judgment against the And now that Lord Durham's inadvertence, to call it 
other legal authorities, they chose to bolt, and to leave | by the gentlest term, has, in the natural order of events, 
the Durham Ordinances to their fate. They were ac- | brought its proper punishment, he has no right to com- 
cordingly nullified—and thank heaven for that! al-| plain; or, if self-love blinds him to his errors, no friend 
though the immediate consequence should be some-| of freedom has a right to separate the functionary from 
thing yet more disastrous than the angry resignation | the fitting consequences of his deeds. 
of Lord Durham. The illegality of banishing untried and unconvieted 
Any honest Ministry must have condemned those | men to the Bermudas for their political sins, instead of 
decrees. It is not, therefore, the act done, but the act | sending them to some place where he had clear juris- 
first resisted, and then on base and sordid motiveggsub- | diction, is so like a lawyer’s wretched technical quib- 
mitted to, that is worthy of reprobation. . ble, that we have never much regarded it; although 
Lord Durham has been ill-used, betrayed, perlraps | aware that it is rash and unwise to brush away, were 
sacrificed by his friends, as he complains; but neither , it bat the flimsy cobweb which, woven across the lock, 
has he been guiltless; and those who, in condemning | may tend to keep back the burglar from trying his false 
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keys on the shrine which guards the jewel Liberty. | | where a factious man, or one whose resentment was 
Had any of the individuals whom Lord Durham and | stronger than his patriotism, would have left them to 
his Council chose to condemn to death, a Ja Russe, | their own reSources? And this is but one instance 
without either trial or conviction, found courage to | of the many in which Lord Brougham lends them 
brave him, and to return and demand a trial, in what a la helping hand, as often as the good of the country 
dilemma would he have been placed! The rabid Ultra- | justifies it. Those who condemn Lord Brougham’s 
Tories who now defend him, would have justified | exposure of the tyrannical Durham ordinances, should 


summary execution, in terms of the Governor-General’s | at least be prepared to defend them. Had he suf-_ 


edict; but he durst not and would not have committed | fered this act of oppression and injustice to pass 
a cold-blooded murder in the face of America and Eu- | unquestioned, he would have been guilty of a gross 
rope: and what then became of the authority of the | dereliction of duty; and if he had kept silent, surely 
Governor-General, so cruelly destroyed by the nullifi- |some one member of the legislature would have 
cation of those ordinances which one brave, determined | come forward in defence of the violated law and 
man could have defied and crushed! the oppressed individuals. Had such things been 

The Ultra-Tories and the despairing Whigs, the | attempted in Ireland by Lord Wellesley, under the 
anti-Canadian faction in Quebee and in Downing | tyrannical Grey Coercion Bill, half the Radicals in 
street, agree in calumniating Lord Brougham. Lord | Britain would have been in uproar. But Canada is 
Durham is rather more candid and reasonable, in re- | weak and far distant, and Lord Durham is a highly 
ference to Lord Brougham, than his ser«eless defen- | privileged man, who may do what he pleases. Some 
ders. Opposition, he says, he expected from Lord | of his small friends are already insisting, that, if his 
Brougham; conscience might have whispered here; | high spirit hold good, and if the saviour of the 
for, in the illegal course he took, he could expect no | Canadas abandon the Canadas to their fate, and 
less. Was Lord Brougham, now almost the sole | comes steaming home, so ‘consistent a Reformer,” so 
guardian of liberty in the Upper House of Parliament, | magnanimous a statesman, ought forthwith to be made 
to abandon his public duty upon a great emergency, be- | Prime Minister, and the head of the Morement party! 
eause Lord Durham, a few years before, had endeavour- | Now, these sort of men can read and write. Truly the 
ed to subvert him in the affections and confidence of the | knowledge qualification will hardly do.—First and 
People by a couple of speeches made at Edinburgh | last, however, Lord Durham has a right to complain 
and Glasgow'—which, the moment that words might ‘of intriguers in the Cabinet. They knew him to be 
have fructified into deeds, on the accession of the | fond of titles, stars and ribbons, pomps and shows—a 
young Queen, he took great and ostentatious pains | proud man, but not too proud to be vain; and they 
to retract? Was it for this that Lord Brougham, who | famed him with the incense of flattery, and inflated 
limits his public hostility to no party, but attacks in ‘his natural pride, until he forgot himself. The girlish 
tarn Whig and Tory—Lord Melbourne, Lord Lynd- | Queen was made the instrument of the purposes of 
hurst, Lord Durham, or Lord Minto, as the public | “her Ministers, until Lord Durham appeared to have 
service may require—was it this, we ask, and the | forgotten in what age he lived, and to have conceited 
paltry fear of being thought jealous or resentful in con- | himself a Leicester or an Essex, fulfilling the hests, 
sequence, that was to deter Lord Brougham from | and exercising the almost sovereign powers confided 
doing his duty only, when the Governor-General of | to him by an Elizabeth! ‘The bubble has burst, and 
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the Canadas had committed a grievous error? Not | great is his indignation at being presumed not quite 


long before, when Mr. Turton’s appointment was | infallible, nor altogether above law. The world has 
called in question, and the coy and immaculate Pre-| given him credit for considerable arrogance; to be 
mier, from the inherent impulse of purity, was foreed | quite the man likely to be as true at all times to his 
to condemn and abaridon “his noble friend Durham,” | pique as to his patriotism, and to comprehend little of 
Lord Brougham, not being quite so rigid a theoretical | the calm, imperturbable magnanimity of a self-poised 
purist, defended the absent Earl, manfully and effect- | and great mind, where his will is crossed, and his 
ively. But, if his hostility to the illegal edicts of the | temper roused by contradiction. A stab to the self-love 
High Commissioner originated in private pique, in ‘of such a character will rankle long after a much 
what originated Jong before, his strenuous and single- | deeper wound inflicted upon the public cause comes to 
handed opposition to the Canada Coercion Bill!—and | be viewed with indifference. The Examiner shrewd- 
if he be the personal enemy of Lord Durham, is he |ly guesses “that, but for the misunderstanding about 
not equally the personal enemy of Lord Minto, whose | Mr. Turton, there would probably have been a better 
conduct he mercilessly exposed shortly before, and | understanding of the part acted by Ministers in the 
who was also “sacrificed by his friends?””—or of Lord | debates on the Ordinances; for certain impressions on 
Lyndhorst, against whose strong attack he ably and | the mind, like certain impressions on the sight, remain 
elaborately vindicated the foreign policy of the Whigs, | as continnous after the object causing them has passed 
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away.” In plain terms, the Turton affair was rankling 
in Lord Durham’s galled back when the new blister 
was applied, and both together were beyond his patience. 
His flatterers, or the tools of the Whigs, still express 
a hope—which they can hardly entertain—that he 
may be induced to remain, and consummate the regene- 
ration of the North American colonies. His remain- 
ing would certainly be most desirable to his political 
friends in Downing street whatever become of Canada; 
but we fear his “high spirit,” his “keen and quick | 
sensibilities,” preclude the hope. Every one pro- 
phesies that Canada will be ruined by his resignation. 
Lord Melbourne has written, Lord Glenelg has writ- 
ten, the Queen has written!—all are entreating his 
pardon or forbearance; and his friends beg that he 
should not give the Tories and Lord Brougham a 
triumph. No one can seriously expect that he will 
yield to those entreaties, after the declarations he has 
made against Whig treachery and Whig betrayal; of 
being “sacrificed by his friends.” If Lord Durham 
were a high-minded statesman, a true patriot, we could 
guess what course he would follow; but, being merely 
a high-tempered nobleman, we know that he will 
follow. He will return; and wo to the Whigs for 
one day of consuming wrath! But still they may 
weather it. And, after all, we know not if either the 
real friends of his Lordship or of the Canadian people, 
ought to regret his precipitate return. He has, in 
every probability, made his escape from an embarrass- 
ing position most opportunely; with public sympathy 
running strongly in his favour among the inconsiderate 
in this country, and the anti-Canadian party—*the 
British interest’’—flattering him in the colony. He 
comes back while there are others to share the 
blame, which might soon have concentrated upon his 
head.—And who is to take his place? who, next, in 
England, that “knows little about Canada,” is, in 
little more than three months, to work_the miracles 
which Lord Durham says he has performed, in ‘re- 
storing tranquillity and reviving confidence.” In other 
quarters, we hear of nothing but of gathering sterms, 
and of threatened outbreaks; and the Tory papers of 
the colony regret Lord Durham’s departure, because 
they think that if the French Canadians had offended 
and roused him by their discontents, he would have 
shewn spirit in putting them down. The Montreal 
Gazette, a violent Tory journal, declares—*‘that the 
whole Joyal inhabitants of British North America, 
reposed the utmost confidence in the Ear! of Durham.” 
The only thing he wanted was power, to put down the 








disloyal; who will have another story. It is our 
grave opinion, looking to the state of affairs in Canada, 
that Lord Durham has had a fortunate escape; though, | 
bitter as is the provocation he has received, he dis-| 
covers little magnanimity in throwing up his appoint- | 
ment at the very moment when a truly great man 
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would have clung to it, until he had realized those 
mighty hopes on whieh Lord Durham expatiates, as if 
to enhance the demerit of preferring the indulgence of 
his personal feelings and resentments to the good of 
his country. 

In the meantime, we sincerely wish he may remain, 
and sometimes half hope that he may. !f not, when 
the fiery modern Essex rushes from his ship into the 
presence of his Sovereign, to resign his appointment, 
as he threatens to do “if he live,” may the royal man- 
tle cover the devoted and venerable head of our 
beloved Whig Premier, and the cushion of the Throne 
be his shield! 


We intended to bestow a few words upon our friends 
in Ireland; but the Durham panic, which is carried to 
almost ridiculous excess, engrosses every thought. 
The Dublin Pilot, a very able paper, and Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s principal organ, says we charge it with “in- 
trigaing.”” Not we indeed; intrigue is a business of 
its patrons; and if the intrigue should be, as itexplains, 
to place Mr. Grote in the room of Spring Rice, and 
Mr. Hame in the place of Lord John Russell, with a 
few more liberal changes, why, then, Good speed to 
it! The “Trish chiefs” have rarely, of late, been so 
well employed; though we still think the whole of 
the rotten concern ought to, as it must, sink together. 
The affairs of Ireland look brighter: O'Connell is 
aware of his danger from the Whigs, fatal to all who 
come into alliance with them; and he is still quite 
able to extricate himself, damaged somewhat perhaps, 
but perfectly fit for service. 

We meant also to bestow a few words in answer to 
the challenge of another respectable Liberal Irish 
print, The Kilkenny Journal. It says—Will Mr. 
Tait or Mr. Sharman Crawford, instead of exhibiting 
the evils—many of which we admit—of keeping in 
the Whigs, prove the certain advantages of putting 
them out? They may thus gain some converts.” The 
challenge was fair, and fairly given; and we certainly 
intended in this very month to have accepted of it; 
but, behold our friend himself announcing that, “before 
the meeting of Parliament, the ery throughout Ireland 
will be, ‘Overboard with the Whigs, and defiance to 
the Tories!’ we must,” he says, “try a new experi- 
ment; and that is, to pull no longer in the same boat 
with the Whigs; let them be flung overboard, and we 
shall work the gallant vessel into safe harbour, by the 
strength of our right arms.” 

This is answer enough; and, moreover, lets in a 
flood of light upon the O’Connell tactics. In both 


countries, the rats are forsaking the ship. 
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From the Times. | tend to him the ‘generosity’ he implores, than visit him 
CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. with the retaliation which his pertness deserves, 
| When we wrote the strictures to which Mr. Robert 
Sir,—I have just seen an article in your paper of the Chambers professes to reply, we could have found no 
4th inst., in which you use some discourteous language | difficulty in enumerating a variety of valid apologies; 
respecting the proprietors of Chambers’s Edinburgh | under each of which the proprietors of the inculpated 
Journal. Your grounds for using this language appear journal might fairly have exonerated themselves from 
chiefly to rest ona paragraph extracted from the Journa/| the charge of having deliberately intended to bring 
of July 7, in which the flood which laid down the | diseredit upon revealed religion; and if we refrained 
diluvium is spoken of us one long antecedent to the | from doing so at the time, it was only from a conviction 
human creation. This paragraph you state to be a that their own disclaimer, which we confidently ex- 
cool declaration that the Bible history is false. pected to follow, would be much more authoritative 
I had thought, Sir, that every well-educated or well- and satisfactory than any conjectural explanations of 
informed person was aware that the flood or floods | ours could possibly be. Of course the pretextual and 
which deposited the diluvium were now generally re-| convenient ruse which Mr. Robert Chambers resorts to, 
garded by geologists as quite apart from the deluge of | in common with other kindred smatterers, whose mer- 
scriptural history. If I could have supposed that any | cenary interests impel them to attempt an incongruous 
public writer, of a rank much below that of the leading | and despicable compromise between their infidel dog- 
journal of Europe, was likely to remain ignorant of | mas and the credit due to the Mosaic history, was not 
this fact, I might perhaps, in writing the article, have | wholly out of our calculation; though we must add, 
taken some pains to make the case clear to him. But, | that we had really thought the Chamberses were too 
unfortunately, I took it for granted that from the whole | respectable to have stooped to any such wretched shift. 
tenor of the article, none above even a humbler intel-| It seems, however, from Mr. Robert’s letter, that we 
lectual rank than those chiefly addressed in Chambers’s | were as mach mistaken in this respect as that gentle- 
Edinburgh Journal could have failed to perceive (if | man affects to have been, in regard to the amount and 
not already informed or the subject) that it could not | accuracy of our knowledge touching the meanness and 
be the Noachian deluge, or any thing of the kind, | maneuvrings to which geological sceptics can some- 
which wrought effects so tremendous. May I be al-| times betake themselves. Accordingly, he now tells 
lowed to hope that your generosity will not permit my | us that in the objectionable extract (written confessed- 
brother and me to remain under an opprobrium which | ly by himself observe, one of the authors of the ‘Edu- 
has only been incurred through a too high idea of the| cational Course’) he made no mistake whatever— 
information and good sense of the class which acknow- | nothing is to be attributed to haste or oversight—nay, 
ledges you as its head? If any other inducement can | his only error has been that of assuming his readers to 
be wanted to prevail upon you to do my brother and | be possessed of more knowledge than he now discovers 
me this justice, or at least all the poor justice which the | (from our own alleged ignorance) could be justly pre- 
retractation of a wantonly affixed calumny ever gives, | sumed upon; and he adds, with a certain self-satisfied 
I can safely assure you that for the future, in all my | pomposity which is much too comical to awaken our 
writings for the Journal and other works I shall esti-| ire, that ‘in future he will estimate the scientific know- 
mate the scientific knowledge and intellectual acumen | ledge of the newspaper press, and of The Times in 
of the newspaper press, and of Zhe Times in particular, | particular, so as to avoid the recurrence of any such 
at a very different rate, so that there is not the least | stumbling-block for babes’ like ourselves. 
chance of the recurrence of any such stumbling-block| ‘Now, really, all this is just what the Scotch call 





for babes in our humble and unworthy pages. blaw, and is certainly little caleulated to exalt the 
I have the honour to rest, Sir, | character of the publication whose interests he is anx- 

Your very obedient servant, ious to defend. In spite of Mr. Robert Chambers’s 

ROBERT CHAMBERS. puerile petulance, we reiterate that the assertion in 

19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, Sept. 7. | Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of the 7th of July, to 


the effect that the ‘most tremendous’ flood which the 
earth has undergone took place long before the ercation 
of man, is an infidel assertion, and most indecently 
“In another column we insert a letter from one of gives the lie to the Mosaic narrative. 
the proprietors of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, rela-| “It will not do for this flippant speculator to talk to 
tive to the extract, of an infidel character, which we | us as if ‘the whole tenor of the article’ in which the 
recently quoted from that publication. Although the | objectionable quotation occurs bears a different con- 
writer doubtless thinks that his mode of rebuking us struction from what we have put upon it. He must 
is a vastly clever and galling one, we shall rather ex- | fling his dust into other eyes than ours. The Bible 


To which very singular and imprudent epistle, Tue | 
Times thos answers;— 
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account of the deluge is, as he knows well, attempted 
to be set aside by a certain class of geologists. In 
writing the article on which we have animad verted, it 
was Mr. Robert Chambers’s bounden duty, if he dis- 
sented from such attempts, to have guarded himself 
against the possibility of being implicated in the sus- 
picion of giving them any countenance. “The whole 
tenor of the article’ does no such thing. On the con- 
trary, when knowingly treading on the most delicate 
ground of controversy, he foists in a remark which, 
without having the smallest connexion with the topic 
treated of, goes directly to unsettle the faith of his 
young and inexperienced readers. 

“Again: the pretext that he was speaking of ‘a flood 
of floods, quite apart from the delage of Scripture his- 
tory,’ is nothing more than the usual retreat to which 
your tamer geological sceptics always betake them- 
selves when a bolder avowal is believed to be hardly 
safe. According to his letter, the effects wrought by 
the flood or floods in question were not only anterior to 
those of Noah’s deluge, but much more tremendous— 
although, let it be well observed, the fossil organic 
and other alluvial deposits which lead Mr. Chambers 
to this inference could not have been in existence, if 
Scripture be true, till after the period from which 
Moses dates the commencement of his history.. The 
sacred historian writes of all things from ‘the begin- 
ning.” But the Edinburgh journalist goes further back 
than so comparatively a modern perind—speculates 
about floods and formations which Moses has omitted 
to detail—declares that these were long antecedent to 
the credtion of man—and therefore must necessarily 
mean that the alluvial phenomena on which Ae reasons 
were in existence before the period from which Scrip- 
ture dates the origin of all created things. Whether 
the adthor of the Pentateuch or the proprietor of Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal be the better authority, our 
readers must judge for themselves, but that the two 
authorities'are dt Vatiance there can be no doubt. 

“One piece of advice we give Mr. Robert Chambers 
at parting. Instead of poring over a few fossils, and 
fancying that he has arrived at a knowledge of the 
Creator’s mysterious workings, let him read the Bible, 
and study its precepts; and we will undertake to say, 
that in a few weeks he will acknowledge, with a 
humbled spirit, that instead of being a great philoso- 
pher, he is merely a great simpleton.” 


Frown the Sunbeam. 
MARY HAY. 
Ye ken Mary Fay that I loo ye weel, 
My ain auld wifie sae kindiy and lea), 
Then what gars ye stand wi’ the tear in your eye, 
And look ay sae wae when you look at me 
Do you miss Mary Hay the soft bloom o’ my cheek, 
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For snaw’s on my head, and the roses are gone, 
Since that day o’ days I ca’d ye my ain. 





Or gtieve ye the loss of my e’es youthful fire, 

And the wild notes I sang that you used to admire, 
For P’'m darksome and cauld now life’s winter is come, 
And the sweet voice of music within me is dumb. 
But tho? Mary Hay, my e’e be turn’d dim, 

And age wi’ its frost suffens every limb, 

My heart, ye ken well, has nae frost for thee, 
For summer returns at the blink o’ your e’e. 





The miser haulds firm and still firmer his gold, 

The i. y clasps.closer the tree when it’s old, 

And you grow the dearer to me, Mary Hay, 

As a’ else turns eerie, and life wears away. 

We maun part, Mary Hay, when our journey’s done, | 
But I'l) meet ye again in the world aboon; 

Then what gars ye stand wi’ the tear in your e’e, 





And look ay sae wae, when you look at me? | 
' 

] 

From the same. t 

SOFTLY THE MOONLIGHT IS SHED O'ER : 

THE LAKE. t 

Softly the moonlight is shed o’er the lake, t 

Cool is the summer night, wake! O, awake! h 

Faintly the curfew is heard from afar, 

List ye! O, list ye! the lively guitar. , 

See the light pinnace draws nigh to theshore, t} 
Swiftly it glides at the heave of the oar; - 

CheéPily plays on its buoyant car, ni 

Nearer and nearer,-the lively guitar al 

The maid from her lattice looks down on the lake, bs 

To see the foam sparkle, the bright billows break, in 

And to hear in his beat, where he shines like a star, si 
Her lover so tenderly touch his guitar. ‘ 

, a 
tor 
as 

“Books, dreams, are each a world,” says Words- th 
worth. Why, books themselves, what are they but 
dreams? ‘To read is, in a manner, to dream: and how M 
often in dreaming have we appeared to read some = 
marvellous tome, never yet printed or written, and of vel 
which the composition and perusal were simulta- me 
neous. Wonderful are dreams, and wonderful are *y 
books! : ry 

ex! 

of 

nor 

OPINION OF LORD BYRON. the 

. . . La. 

‘‘Indisputably, the firm believers in the Gospel have wit 
a great advantage over al] others, for this simple in 
reason, that if true, they will have their reward here- Ser 
afier; and if there be no hereafter, they can be but : 
with the infidel, in his eternal sleep, having had the wh: 
assistance of an exalted hope through life, without bee: 
subsequent disappointment.”—Do me the justice to H 


suppose that ‘video meliora proboque,’ however the + 
‘deteriora sequor’ may have been applied to my.con- 








W?' my hair carlin’ round it sae jetty and sleck? 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


Elogio de las Corridas de Toros. Por Don Manuel 
Martinez Rueda. Madrid. 1831. 


It has long been a moot point whether the bull-fight 
of Spain should be traced to a Roman or to a Moorish 
origin. A dislike of deriving anything from the infi- 
dels, combined with a hankering after illustrious de- 
scent, has rendered some Spaniards anxious to connect 
this spectacle with the games and sacrifices of the 
pagans, from whom they have so largely borrowed in 
their creed and customs. A bull-feast (to use the 
correct language of Gibbon,) a sight only to be seen 
in Spain, has long been to foreigners an object of 
curiosity, which we have had ample opportunities of 
gratifying during three years residence at Seville, the 
alma mater of tauromachian art. In submitting our 
lucubrations to our readers, we shall not inflict on 
them a new description of a bull-fight, that hackneyed 
stock in trade of literary bagmen.* We propose to 
treat the subject in an antiquarian, historical, and 
toresque light, in which we are not aware that it has 
hitherto been considered. 

Mr. Clarke,} relying on some passages in Livy and 
Festus, which he misquoted and misunderstood, was 
the first to assert in England that the modern bull- 
fights were identical with the Roman Judi taurilia, 
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barren cow, ‘/aurea,’ was sacrificed on these occasions 
to propitiate the infernal gods, who had visited preg- 
nant women with a pestilence in consequence of their 
eating bull’s flesh, an expiatory institution ordained 
by Tarquinius Superbus.* Some thought these /udi, 
‘a luendo,’ were resorted to by the Sabines in order to 
stay the progress of plague: the ingenious method of 
checking contagious disorders by collecting multitudes 
together in a state of excitement, usually adopted by 
the Spanish clergy in eases of cholera or yellow-fever, 
is therefore a pagan institution. Even so late as 1523, 
during a plague under Adrian VI. (the tutor of Charles 
V.), at whose death the Romans inscribed over his 
physician’s door, ‘to the deliverer of his country,’ Deme- 
trius, a Greek, killed a bull in the Colosseum, and, the 
malady chancing to cease, the people gave credit to 
the pagan panacea (Paul. Jov. 21). In the ancient 
taurobolia the priest was placed in an excavation be- 
neath a grating on which a bull was killed, whose 
blood, raining on him, washed away the sins of the 
people;{ a toresque regeneration which no Spaniard 
would now deem heretical, although the Spanish 
Prudentius, who has so fully described the ceremo- 
nial (peri Step. x. wre was instrumental to its 
abolition. 
We have abundant negative proof that the /aurilia 
were not then known in’Spain. Silius Italieus (xvi. 














and adopted thence by the Spaniards. Mr. Slidell,t 
who has so admirably described a bull-fight, relying 
implicitly on Clarke, takes it for granted that the 
similarity of these ancient and modern games is es- 
tablished. We, who are not of Mr. Clarke’s parish, 
took the trouble to refer to the original passages, and 
ascertained that all Livy (xxxix. 22) states was merely 


285) has detailed the games of Scipio, to which the 
populace of Andalusia, ‘vu/gum Betis,’ were expressly 
invited. Suetonius (in Cws. 37) describes fully the 
series of triamphs celebrated by Cwsar, in which the 
Spanish was reserved for the last, because that qam- 
paign had assured him the empire of the world, Yet 
neither mention bull-fights, which certainly would have 





that certain unimportant news arrived from Spain at 
the time the /udi taurilia were going on, and not, as 
Mr. Clarke infers, that the games were celebrated on 


been introduced, had they been popular in Spain, for the 
Romans were most curious in representing the peeu- 
liarities of conquered countries; nor does Martial, a 





account of the intelligence; on the contrary, he adds 


true Spaniard, a great amateur and author on specta- 


religtonis causd, in order to distinguish them from the cles, ever mention men fighting with bulls; they were 


secular games described in the next sentence, given only matched ‘with animals in his time. 


Neither did 


by rhe or tapos yan Meier aoe the ancient Spaniards (though one went from Cadiz to 
ry ae Pr . Lo. “ ely. procs ma Rome merely to see Livy, and then returned) ever go 
cabibited for the Siret time, not, however; of Dulis, Dut | ues to behold the games to which even the wild 


of lions and panthers. Neither Festus (xviii. 562, 


Arabs hastened (Mart. de Spec. iii.); as undoubtedly 


nor Paulus, his Longobard abbreviator, knew what every modern Moro-Spaniard would do to see a bulls 


these ¢aurilia were; they refer to Varro (De Ling. 
Lat. iv.), who asserts that bulls had nothing to do 





fight, and would not do to see a Livy, even if he were 
paid for it. 


Neither is this spectacle ever mentioned 


with them beyond the circumstance that boys wrapped by Polybius, Strabo, Appian, or Pliny, who knew 


in bull’s hides performed certain gymnastic exercises. 
Servius (.£n. 11) gives the better explanation, that a 


* Laborde and Bory St. 
which does honour to Frenchmen, omit the bull-fight, 
because it ‘a été supprimé depuis plusieurs années, ce qui 
rend inutile de le décrire.’ (Jtinéraire d’ Espagne, vol. 
vi. 497, ed. 1830.) 

+ E. Clarke. ‘Letters on the Spanish Nation,’ p. 113. }1 
London, 1763. 
+A year in Spain, by a Young American,’ vol. i. p. 267. 
VOL. XXXV.—JANUARY, 1839. 8 
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Spain and Spanish customs so well. 
gether those tauromachian theories which have been 


Epimenide 


We dismiss alto- 


Vincent, with an accuracy | drawn from the images of bulls impressed on the 
Iberian coins, which we cousider may be referred 


* What is known on this obscure subject has been col- 
ected by Pitiseus (ii. 496) and Hoffman (iv. 358). 

+ See the curious engraving and details in Lomerius. 
XXxili. 293. 
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either to the emblems of Osiris, who was worshipped 
as Hercules in Spain, or of the Phrenician Astarte, 
whose royal badge was a bull’s head, supposing she 
herself were not acow, and merely, as Bochart thought 
(Phateg. ii. 710), an allegory of the breeding stocks, 
+Astoreth’ of the nomad tribes. Still more probable is 
it that these coins refer to the obvious device of a pas- 
toral and agricultural people. To connect them with 
bull-fights would be as unreasonable as to maintain 
that Strabo compared Spain toa bull’s hide, because 
that animal was killed in their arena; orthat the Toros 
de Guisando, those landmarks of Pheenician set- 
tlers, (which to our eyes appeared wild boars,) were 
merely commemorative of the toresque propensities of 
the aboriginal Iberians. 

We should observe that even this remote origin 
would not satisfy a Basque antiquarian. Erro,*—who 
deciphers those cuneiform characters on Oscan coins 
and inscriptions, which, like the Belshazzar-writing 
on the wall, have puzzled the wisest men, and even 
Humboldt himself, who went into Biscay to study 
them}—Erro (c. 14) relates that in 1774, on the rains 
of Clunia being used (as is always done in Spain) for 
the repairs of a church at Peralta, a sculptured alto- 
relievo was discovered, which represented a man on 
foot, armed with a pike, facing a bull, and inscribed 
in the unknown tongue, which Erro interprets ‘I the 
bull-fighter,’ and thence demonstrates the Iberian 
origin of that gentle craft. Senor Erro, who is our 
personal friend, and a better Carlist than philologist, 
must excuse us if, agreeing with Humboldt (p. 181) 
and Somorrostrof (the author of a learned treatise on 
the bulls of Guisando,) we think all the decipherings 
altogether fanciful. 
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rhis stone, more precious to! 





Peralta curate forgot the immemorial alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, betwixt the bulls and clergy of 
Spain, when he maltreated the tauromachian stone, 
worse than the Rev. Mr. Gastrell did the mulberry- 
tree of Shakspeare. He had never attended the Estre- 
maduran Taurilia, whieh the learned Benedictine 
Feyjoo has discussed with irresistible gravity.* In 
that province, on the vigil of St. Mark, the parish 
priest of the principal villages, dressed in full canoni- 
cals and attended by his flock, proceeded to a herd of 
cattle, selected a bull, and christened him by the name 
of Mark. ‘The proselyte followed his leader to mass, 
but took small benefit of clergy either in beef or morals, 
for the next day he relapsed into his pristine state and 
became no better a Roman Catholic than Nebuchad- 
nezzar. After morning prayers the apostolical bull 
walked in procession through the village, as the beuf 
gras does at Paris, his horns decorated with flowers 
and ribbons, and no hay. He was miraculously tame; 
the women caressed him, called him Marco Marcito, 
‘Dear little Mark;’ he became the god of their idolatry, 
as the Elean women deified Bacchus under his tauri- 
form inearnation.t If the selected bull declined the 
honour of sainthood (as John Bull sometimes does of 
knighthood,) the curate was considered to be in a state 
of mortal sin, peccado mortal, and was regarded with 
evil eye by the husbands of the best-looking Pasiphaes. 
If the animal stopped before any particular house, the 
inmates were suspected of judaism or heresy, which 
was nosed by the bull, as truffles are by a poodle. 
No doubt this olfactory engine, this tauro-pointer- 
proboscis, was directed against those who had not 
paid their church-rates; a gentle hint from Marcito 
quickened the voluntary principle, which we throw out 


Spaniards than any philosopher’s, was placed by the/to our excellent friend Mr. Divett and his brown 
curate at the back of his kitchen-chimney, where Erro Devons. Dr. Laguna imagined the animal was drug- 
saw it in 1504; it was then as illegible to the unin-| ged with wine; the cup of Circe (hard drinking) turn- 


itiated as it always was and will be unintelligible to 
him; in truth, it contributes more to support the par- 
son’s puchero-pot than any theories on Basque bulls. 
These erro-neous views, however, coincide with the 
notions of Pepe Iilo, who, though no antiquarian, was 
at least a very practical man, and the author of the first 
treatise on the modern system of bull-fighting; where- 
in he asserts that the ‘love of bulls is inherentin man, 
especially in the Spaniard, among whith glorious 
people there have been bull-fights ever since there 
were bulls, because the Spanish men are as much 
more brave than all other men as the Spanish bull is 
more fierce and valiant than all other bulls.¢ The 


* Alfabeto de la Lengua Primitiva de Espaiia. J. B. | 


de Erro. Madrid, 1806. 

t Pritfung aber die Urbewohner Hispanien, p. 50. W. 
V. Humboldt. Berlin, J821. . 

t El Acueducto de Segovia, p. 112. A. G. de Somorros- 
tro. Madrid, 1820. — 





| 
| 
| 





§ La Tauromaquia, o Arte de Torear,p.8. 2nd edit. 
Madrid, 1827, ( ,p.8. Qnd edi 





ed men into beasts—the cup of the curate turned bulls 
into Roman Catholies; in vino veritas. Some thought 
the animal was dosed with salts, which we conclude 
were placed on his horns rather than on his tail. Others 
opined that it was opium, a Battley’s bull sedative, 
forgetting that Spanish bulls had always submitted 
themselves lowly and reverently to their spiritual 
pastors, who, in their turns, submitted themselves to 
bulls from Rome. The archbishop Rodrigo, in his 
history (de Reb. His. v. 13.), records that king Vere- 
mundus, in 1038, having falsely suspected a bishop of 
treasonable correspondence with the Moors, let a wild 
bull at him as he was coming out of church; the bul! 
ran at the bishop and left his horns in his hands; a re- 
spectable county historian assures us that some other 
savage bulls submitted quietly to be yoked to draw the 


* Teatro Critico, vol. vi. 205. 
+ Plut. Quest. Rom. Reiske vii, 196. 
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len- 


body of St. Jago to Compostella;* certainly some in| The remains of amphitheatres existing at Merida, 




















* Andalusia volunteered to carry stones for St. Paulinus | Murviedro, and Italica, prove that the Romans earried 
am to build his hermitage.t Spanish bulls, however | their peculiar games into their colonies; and the regu- 
a excellent patriots, know when nof to be tame; on the | lations therein observed were so suited to the objects 
i French entering Egea, the inhabitants turned a drove | in view, without reference to the particular kind of 

In of bulls loose, who soon put the invaders to flight.{ | spectacle, whether of men or of beasts, that they again 

, General Gascoyne thought that ball-baits filled the suggested themselves on the revival, or rather rein- 
rish ranks of the army in Lancashire, where the bull was | vention, of the long-disused arena. There is, however, 
aie ealled the recruiting sergeant. These tanromachian 'no proof that the Thessalian bull-fight was ever ex- 
io strategies were first directed against Amilcar, who| hibited in Spain during the Roman empire. It was 
ay was put to rout by the Spaniards driving bullocks unknown to the Gothic Pliny, St. Isidore, who wrote 
amy in carts against him. (.4pp. Bell. Hisp. 428.) Hanni-| largely on public amusements, and exhorted the civil- 
a bal took a hint from this, and baffled Fabius, by | ians to shun the amphitheatre, ‘the seat of madness, 
we making his Spanish rear-guard drive against the Ro-| blasphemy, and murder, the house of Satan, the abode 
bull mans a number of bulls, to whose horns lighted torches | of evil spirits.’ (lib. xviii.) Certainly a bull-fight 
heuf had been tied, as was done by Samson to the foxes’; must have furnished some topics of indignation had 

tails. (Polyd. iii. 93.) | that spectacle existed. The remnant of the Goths, 
rt To return, however, to the bull-fights of the Romans; | after the Moorish invasion, retired to their mountain 
nee we learn from Pliny (viii. 45) that itwas a Thessalian forests. Soured by defeat, priest-ridden, and poverty- 
este, sport, and first exhibited by Caesar when dictator. | stricken, they had neither inclination nor means to 
atry, Brunke has preserved an epigram of Philippus§ of | celebrate shows which exhausted the finances of Im- 
aar- Thessalonica, the poet-laureate of bulls, which de-| perial Rome. No records of public amusements are 
| the scribes the process—‘the well-mounted troops of un-| preserved by their monkish annalists, who chronicled 
s of armed bull-drivers spurring their horses up to the| the meagre dates of battles and plagues—the founding 
ote bounding bulls, throw the noose (au) over their | a convent—the finding a relic. ‘The Gotho-Spaniards 
with horns, and bring to the ground the powerful animal;’| relapsed into that almost ferine barbarism which all 
hace. the precise method of the guachos in the Pampas. | ancient authors speak of as the characteristic of the 
” the This ‘modo de enlazar los toros desde el] caballo,’ is | original Iberian character.* Their savage condition 
hich shown in the ninth plate of Pepe Illo’s Tauromaquia, | contrasted painfully with the polish of the Moorish 
odle. edited by Gomez.|| court, from whence, in fact, they derived anew the 
— The representation of this novel spectacle of the! very germ of civilization. It was from that quarter 
pet Thessalian bull-fight was commemorated by a special | that they learnt, among other things, a love for eques- 
arcito coin, a denarius, impressed with the head of Cesar, | trian and military games: the immemorial recreation 
7 ot and a raging bull on the reverse. The details are | of the lance-bearing horsemen of the East, the running 
Town | differently described by Pliny, Suetonius, and Dio| at the ring, the jereed (Jas canas,) and the bull-fight, 
drug- Cassius, who, making no mention of the noose, state | occur in the earliest notices of rejoicings held by the 
pee the bull was simply pulled to the ground ‘agarrado,’— | Spanish sovereigns, in imitation of the Moorish caliphs. 
bulls which we have seen performed at Seville by mulattoes | These three classes of spectacles have come down, 
ought from Buenos Ayres, by way of an episode, for such | coupled together, from the Alphensos to Ferdinand 
clude vagaries are not strictly tauromachian. These Thessa-| VII. We ourselves are inclined to trace the origin of 
hers Ft iian bull-fights were only given again by Claudius, | the bull-fight to the African and Moorish huntings of 
ative, that most extravagant deviser of games (Suet. 21,)| the wild boar. This animal, already hateful from 
nitted and by his successor Nero (Dio. 61). The Thessa-| religious prejudice, furnished by his fierceness an ad- 
ritual lians were the ‘caballeros,’ the riders of antiquity; the | tional excitement to sportsmen—who lived in an age 
res (0 Tt myth of the centaurs is explained by these bull-goad-| when danger was courted with the rashest eagerness. 
in his ing horsemen—Centauri a7o rou xevruv Tavecus.—(T'zetzes| The mimic chase was represented to the public in 
Be Chil. v. 99.) thick cities pent; frequent mention occurs in early 
aed * Descripcion de Galicia. Melina. 1551. p. 13. Spanish chronicles of the public baiting of the cerdo. 
t Cadiz, Hustrada. F. Concepcion. 1690. vi. 222. In the advance of agricultural cultivation, the bull pre- 
e bull tA. A.'Ibieca. Historia de los Sitios de Zaragoza. | sented a more ready and more formidable antagonist. 
; a a i . Brunke ii, 62; and Jacob’s Antho. ix. 299. The national ballads, which, though written in Spanish, 
» other i Tauromaguia, por un aficionado, with 30engravings, | Were either translations or imitations of Moorish origi- 
aw the Madrid, 1804. bs , _ | mals, and faithful records of manners and feelings, 
The horsemanship is the essential feature. Mr. Wilk- : - 

inson in his curious and valuable work on the ‘Manners | drawings of it from tombs at Thebes and Beni Hassan. 

and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,’ clearly shows | See the last Section of his second volume. _ 
that the combat of men on foot and bulls, was Known to| _*Feris propriora quam hominibus ingenia ferunt.—Jus- 





the Pharaohs ‘of the earliest period.’ He gives four 











lin xliv. 2. yarerertgcs art x2 Ongiadvorspes.—Strabo iii. 156. 
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dwell on the ball-fights of Granada. We need only 
refer our Spanish readers to that beautiful ballad of the 
deeds of Ganzul at the combat given on the festival of 
St. John the Baptist.* A chivalrous rivalry existed 
between the Moors and Castillians, with both of 
whom the bull-fight formed the chief attraction of 
royal and religious festivals. It was in earlier times 
admitted to be of Moorish origin;— 
‘Para ver acosar Toros valientes, 


Fiesta un tiempo Africana y despues Goda.’ 
B. pe ArGENSsOLA. 





The celebration of a bull-fight is first mentioned in 
1107, at Avila, on the marriage of Blasco Munoz, at 
which Moors and Christians mutually contended. 
They soon extended over Spain, for in 1124 they were 
given at Saldana, when Alphonso VII. married the | 
daughter of the Count of Barcelona.{ ‘Theconquest of | 
Andalusia, in the ensuing century, led to a closer con- 
nexion with the Moors of Ronda and Granada, the 
head-quarters of this combat. It is probable that the 
fighters were Moors, for the profession was included 
by Alphonso the Wise among those entailing infamy 
(Partidas, viii. 4); and the clergy were prohibited’ 
from attending the exhibition. ‘These pains and penal- 
ties proved insufficient, for a few years afterwards, 
Alphonso XI. caused a treatise to be written on 
‘Monteria;’ it was edited at Seville, in 1582.§ Sanc- 
tioned by the patronage of this great captain of the age, 
the conqueror of the Moors, the bull-feast extended 
into Italy. Gibbon (ch. 71) describes one celebrated 
in 1332, ‘after the fashion of the Moors and Spaniards 
in the Colosseum itself. Each champion successively 
encountered a wild bull with a single spear; eleven 
bulls and eighteen nobles of the highest families in 
Rome were killed.’ Thus did the Romans, in fact, 
borrow from the Spaniards that very game which it 
has been contended was imported from Italy into the 
Peninsula. 

Pero the Cruel inherited his father’s love for the 
bull-fight. In one given to him in 1351, at Burgos, 
the body of Garci de Lazo, whom he had just killed, 
was thrown out of the window and trampled upon by 
the bulls. ‘The feasts were continued by his brother 
and successor, Henry III. The Conde Pero el Nino, 
a Spanish Sidney, distinguished himself greatly in one | 


Aug. Duran. | 





* Romancero de Romances Moriscos 


vol. i. 36. 
t Historia de Avila.—Ariz. ii. 37. 
+ Origen de Jas fiestas de toros, p. 8.—Nic. Fer. Mora- 


tin. Madrid, 1777. 

§ The original MSS., illustrated by drawings of cos-| 
tames and huntings of the Mth century, was stolen by 
the French from the Carthusian Convent near Seville. 


Laborde Itinéraire, iii. 265, who observes, ‘Son église | Luis de Trejo. 
Le Maréschal Soult en | Pedro de Cardenas. 


était d’un genre demigothique. 
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held at Seville in 1395.* Constanza, daughter to Don 
Pedro, and wife of John of Gaunt, established a *bull- 
running,’ a corrida de toros, at her domain of Tutbary, 
Staffordshire, which took place every year, on the 
feast of the Assumption of the Virgin, until discon- 
tinued in 1778, in consequence of some men being 
killed.t The deadly weapons used by Spaniards in 
these combats attracted the attention of foreigners. 
Robert Repps writes to John Paston,t in 1440, ‘there 
is one come itito England, a knight out of Spain, the 
which knight will run a course with a sharp spear for 
his sovereign lady’s sake, whom either Sir Richard 
Woodville [afterwards Earl of Rivers] or Sir Christo- 
pher Talbot [son of the great Talbot] shall deliver to 
the worship of England and themselves, by "God’s 
grace.’ The gentle Isabella was so shocked ata bull- 
fight which she saw at Medina del Campo, that she 
never would witness another, and wrote, in 1493, to 
her confessor, the Archbishop of Granada, regretting 
her inability to abolish them altogether. Her father, 
John Ll., delighted in them, and was particalarly 
pleased with one given him at Escalona, in 1433, by 
Alvaro de Luna.§ In his reign amphitheatres were 
first constructed; the games previously took place in 
the squares, as the gladiatorial shows did in the Forum, 
until the first wooden enclosure was erected in the 
Campus Martius by Julius Cwsar. The grandson of 
Isabella, Charles V., killed a bull himself at Vallado- 
lid, at the rejoicings of the birth of Philip II. This 
timid bigot, though he delighted not in deeds of per- 
sonal bravery, yet instituted the maesfranza, a corpora- 
tion of gentlemen destined to promote the breed of 
horses, and revive the dying principle of chivalry: 
they were the authorized patrons and managers of am- 
phitheatres—‘editores et ludoram curatores.’ His son, 
Philip IIl., played himself at the jereed with Lord 
Nottingham, in 1604, and gave him a bull-fight, iu 
which, ‘fourteen bulls and four men were slain and 
divers sore hurt; a sport, in troth, raising more pittie 
than pleasure.’ 

Philip 1V. passed his inglorious reign in persecuting 
boars and bulls. The works of contemporary travel- 
lers abound in the accounts of the bull-fights (then as 
now the great lion of Spain), while the Spanish press 
teemed with toresque treatises, explaining the myste- 
ries of the torear.|| This royal theriomaniac is por- 
trayed in every attitude of the chase in the prints of 


* Cronica del Conde Pero Niio, 7. 

+ Plott’s Staffordshire, x. 76. 

+ Paston Letters, i. 7. 

§ Cronica del Conde Alvaro de Luna, p. 41. 

i Sach as—‘Advertencias para torear con el rejon. 
Madrid, 1639.—Preceptos del Torear. 
Madrid, 1651; reprinted in 1833.— 


fit une excellente citadelle, dont |’église devint le maga- | Adverteucias para torear. Gregorio de go I Salcedo. 


sin. La bibliothéque ne valait rien; elle a servi & faire | Madrid, 1651—These authors were al . 
Trejo was killed by a bull; Cardenas was a knight of 
Cordova; Salcedo, a personal friend of Philip TV. 


des gargousses." 
! Cronica del Réy Don Pedro, 42. 
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sporting-books;* while the gallery of Madrid isencam- | am told, the Pope hath sent divers du//s against this 
bered with his game-keeper costume and vacant coun-| sport of bulling; yet it will not be left, the nation hath 
‘ ? , ‘taken such an habitual delight in it."* 

tenance, the unworthy subject of the pencil of Velas- y © bi 

quez. Hvcatombs were slaughtered in his honour; | The son of this taurommach Philip IV., Charles IL., 
thirty bulls were killed at his visit to Cadiz.+ Lord | feeble alike in mind and body, preferred the bonfires of 
Clarendon was present when five men perished in one | the auto-da-fe to these kuightly combats. However, 
fight. The bull-fight given by him to Charles I., |" his marriage, in 1679, with Maria of Bourbon, the 
when Prince of Wales, on the 2ist of August, 1623, | Duke of Medina Sidonia killed in his presence two 
was termed ‘il sigillo alle feste.{ ‘The infanta was | bulls, and cach at a single blow. 

dressed in white, the colour of the prince, with garter We have now brought the genuine Spanish monar- 
blue ribbons. A singular incident occurred, which we /chy and the genuine bull-fight to a close. The acces- 
extract from one of the rarest gems of our tauromachian | sion of Philip Vv. deluged the Peninsula with French- 
library—‘An impartial and brief description of the imen, and was fatal to many national peculiarities. 
Plaza of Madrid and the Bull-baiting there; by James | The puppies of Paris pronounced the Spaniards and 












Salgado; London, 1683;’ which is adorned with a large 
print, representing the royal spectacle. 


‘It will not be amiss here to mention what fell out 
upon such an occasion as this, in thé presence of 
Charles the First of Blessed Memory, who, while 
Prince of Wales, repaired to the court of Spain, whether 
to be married to the Infanta, or upon what other design, 
I cannot well determine: however, all comedies, plays, 
and festivals (this of the bulls at Madrid being included), 
were appointed to be as decently and magnificently 
gone about as possible, for the more sumptuous and 
stately entertainment of sucha splendid prince. There- 
fore, after three bulls had been killed, and the fourth a 
coming forth, there appeared four gentlemen in good 
equipage; not long after, a brisk lady, in most gorgeous 
apparel, attended with persons of quality, and some 
three or four grooms, walked all along the square a foot. 
Astonishment seized upon the beholders, that one of the 
female sex could assume the unheard boldness of ex- 


i iole f the most furious beast! . : , 
posing herself to the violence of the m ak ms | in 1725; Charles III., followed his father’s example at 
Incon- | 


yet seen, which had overcome, yea almost killed, two 
men of great strength, courage, and dexterity. 
tinently the bull rushed towards the corner where the | 
lady and her attendants stood; she (after all had fled) | 
drew forth her dagger very unconcernedly, and thrust it | 
most dexterously into the bull’s neck, having catched | 
hold of his horn; by which stroak, without any more | 
trouble, her design was brought to perfection; after | 
which, turning about towards the king’s balcony, she 
made her obeysance, and withdrew herself in suitable 
state and gravity.’ 





She was, however, a man disguised like Achilles in | 
petticoats. Martial (de Spect. vi.) saw a real Roman | 


lady kill a real lion. 


Howell, who was present, writes from Madrid to | 
Lord Colchester:— | 
| 

‘There was a great show lately here of baiting of | 
bulls by men, for the entertainment of the prince. It is 
the chiefest of all Spanish sports. Commonly there 
are men killed at it; therefore there are priests appoint- 
ed to be there, ready to confess them. It hath hapned | 
often times that a bull hath taken up two men upon his 
horns, with their entrails dangling about them. As I 


* Particularly in the Origen y Dignidad de la Caza. 
By Juan Mateos. Madrid, 1634. 


+ Cadiz Mlustrada, vi. 15. 
t Vera relazione delle feste reale. 
Milan, 1523, 


Geo, Bap. Mala- 





testa, 


their bulls to be barbarous;—the spectacle which had 
withstood the influence of Isabella and the interdiction 
| of popes, bowed before the despotism of fashion;—the 
| perriwigged courtiers deserted the arena on which the 
royal eye looked coldly; while the sturdy people, foes 
to Frenchmen and innovation, clung closer to the pas- 
times of their forefathers. *How does his majesty 
think a gentleman is to divert himself?’ said the nobles, 
when Louis XIV. abolished duelling. Yet a fatal 
blow was dealt to the combat: the art, once practised 
by knights and gentlemen, degenerated into the vulgar 
butchery of mercenary bull-fighters, who contended not 

for honour, but base lucre, or, to use the forcible Jan- 
| guage of lord Melbournet in a recent debate, it passed 
| ‘from a high-minded and generous nobility toa low and 
| truculent democracy.’ They were not, however, en- 


| tirely discontinued; Philip V. celebrated these feasts 








his public entry into Madrid, in 1760. They were 
given as the seal and ratification of the homage to the 
Infanta by her father, Ferdinand VII., who presided, 
to the delight of his loving subjects— 





‘et sunt te preside, Cesar, 
Delicie populi.’ Mart. de Spect., ii, 

This, probably the last grand exhibition, we wit- 
nessed, and wish to record some account of it. 

On Saturday, the 22nd of June, 1833, the Plaza 
Mayor of Madrid was royally prepared: the windows 
converted into boxes, and the lines of architecture 
throughout defined by silken draperies of crimson and 
gold, giving the square the effect of a gorgeous theatre. 
In the centre window of the Town-house a magnificent 
canopy was erected for Ferdinand and Christina, while 
the royal family and court were accommodated on each 
side. The scene was singularly striking: the vast and 
gaudy enclosure—the dense mass of well-dressed spec- 
tators—ladies glittering with diamonds and plumes— 
nobles, generals, and ambassadors, deeorated with 
orders and embroidery—all lighted up under a blue 
cloudless sky by the glorious and congenial sun of 


* Epistole Hoeliane, sect. iii, 1, 20. 7th edit, London, 
1705. t Aug. 9, 1838, 
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Spain. The king arrived in state about five o’elock, 
when the arena was cleared by the halberdiers (javelin 
men), the old guard of the Philips, revived on these 
oceasions, and stationed during the combat under the 
royal seat. The proceedings commenced by the en- 
trance of the court alguacils, with their white wands 
of office, mounted on beautiful horses, and preceding 
the four knights, ‘caba/leros en plaza,’ clad in the an- 
cient Spanish costume, each of whom was accompa- 
nied by his sponsor, ‘padrino,’ in astate coach and six, 
and attended by running footmen in gay liveries of the 
colours of their respective masters. ‘The sponsors, all 
grandees, were the Dukes of Frias, Alva, and Infanta- 
do, and the Count of Florida Blanca: they were fol- 
lowed by a troop of chulos and toreros, gaily dressed, 
leading horses from the king’s stables, saddled with 
trappings of silver, their manes and tails plaited with 
ribbons. The procession moved slowly round the cir- 
cus, halting to make obeisance to the king. It was 
succeeded by four troops of forty men on foot in each— 
one equipped as ancient Spaniards, another as Romans 
with helmets, the third as wild Indians, the fourth as 
Moors. Gallienus, according to Pollio, first introduced 
precisely the same number of bands, arrayed as Goths, 
Sarmatians, Franks, and Persians, At the given sig- 
nal, a bull was let loose, and the foremost knight ad- 
vanced on horseback, attended by two chulos: his 
position was hazardous; clad in silk, armed only with 
a short javelin, and unused tothe conflict. One knight 
was severely wounded; and many accidents must have 
happened had the bulls been of their usual ferocity.* 
The safety of the horsemen depended very much on 
their attendants. ‘The Duke of Infantado had engaged 
Franciseo Montes (the best matador in Spain) to assist 
his protége, Don Ignacio Artaiz, who killed two bulls 
in a gallant style. ‘The magnificent Duke presented a 
largess of a thousand dollars to both knight and squire. 

These ‘poor knights, are tempted to risk their lives 
by a pension given to them if they survive, or to their 
widows if they fall doing their duty to their king and 
country. ‘They resemble the Roman ‘auetorati,’ one of 
whom hired himself out as a gladiator, to earn where- 
withal to bury his father. It was said that the ‘ape- 
drinado’ of the Duke of Alva was entrapped into the 
fight by his affectionate wife, who, unknown to her 
faithful mate, assured the duke that he was anxious to 
enter the lists, The poor man, Aéros malgré lui, 
moved heaven and earth to prevent this honour being 
thrast upon him, When he appeared in the Plaza he 
was nearly dead with fear, until the considerate bull 
put him out of his misery. He recovered from his 
wound, but did not get his pension. The system of a 


* Clarke mentions (p. 107) that at the royal bull-feast 
given in 1760, by Charles IIL. the bulls were kept fasting 
or four days, in order that the queen might not be shock- 


pension is in character with this money-inaking age; 
in the original bull-fight of the feudal days ‘the knight- 
ly conquerors were crowned in the presence of chaste 
and high-born beauty, from whose hands they received 
the prize of courage and dexterity’ (Gibbon, 58), The 
laws of the ‘duelo,’* as the combat was termed, were 
then regulated with chivalrous punetilig; none but 
those of gentle blood were permitted to engage; the 
Moorish Musa, Malique, Alabez, &c. &c., are chroni- 
cled in tauromachian ballads; they found worthy com- 
peers in the Cid Campeador, the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, and Pizarro the conqueror of Peru. The 
‘most Gothic gentlemen of Spain’ were the most dis- 
tinguished bull-fighters, 
Alva, though killed by a bull, lives immortalised (like 
Lycidas) in a sonnet pf Lope de Vega. These noble 
‘Bestiarii’ fought with the ‘rejon,’ a short projectile 
spear, about four feet long—the exact pi/um of the 
Romans, which was taken from the aboriginal Iberian 
‘Sparus’ (Sil. Ital. viii. 523); the ‘Laneea’ (Livy, 
xxxiv. 19); the axcrr of Strabo (iii, 150), To bea 
good rider and lancer were essential and inseparable 
qualities; ‘Una de las buenas lanzas de Espana y buen 
eaballero.’ Robertson describes Charles V. at the 
battle of Muhlberg, ‘leading the cavalry in person ona 
Spanish horse, dressed in a sumptuous habit, and ecar- 
rying a javelin in his hand,’ as painted by Titian, in 
the finest equestrian portrait in the world, the glory of 
the Madrid gallery, ‘witching the world with noble 
horsemanship,’ mounted, Theodore and Honoria like, 
on a coal-black steed, full clad in mail, with blood-red 
plume and deathpale couatenance. 

The knight, in the old bull-fight, was bound to seorn 
all assistance, and, if dishorsed or wounded, was 
pledged ‘empeiado’ to wipe off the affront by wound- 
ing the bull on the head with his sword. The base 
multitude looked on, as at the Olympie games, while 
the best-born and bravest contended. To risk life, like 
a true knight, was always the sure road to women’s 
love, who best admire those qualities in which they 
feel themselves to be the most deficient. Hudibras 
(p. 1, ec. 3) has alluded to this potent philtre— 








‘The ladies’ hearts began to melt, 

Subdued by blows their lovers felt;— 

So Spanish heroes, with their lances, 

At once wound bulls and ladies’ fancies.’ 
The decline of the noble bull-fight, of which, even 
in the time of Gil Blas (iv. 7.), the toreros of the old 
school began to complain, is now complete. It was 
reserved for his Highness the Infante Don Francisco 
de Paula to attempt to elevate the fallen science. He 
condescended to wield with his royal hands the weap- 
ons too long polluted by valgar touch. The talk of 


* See for details ‘A Journey in Spain,’ London, 1670, 
». 77; and ‘Relation du Voyage d’Espagne,’ vol. iii, 4 la 





ed by any tragical oceurrence 


faye, 1715, 
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this liberal Infant from his cradle had been of bullocks; 
bull-fighters were the tators of his youth, the counsel- 
lors of his manhood; his mornings, when at Seville, 
were spent between giving audiences to Penda, the 
tailor of majos, and Romero, a retired matador. His 
royal highness, seconded by his cousin Don Sebastian, 
and assisted by the Dukes of Osuna and Veraguas, and 
other sporting grandees, gave a private bull-fight at 
Moneloa, to Ferdinand VII., which, aceording to 
Roman precedent, was repeated in the evening in the 
presence of the court, to the great displeasure of the 


illustrious performers, who had wished only to exhibit | 


before the eyes of a royal brother and master. The 
Spanish Adrian killed with his own hand a lion in the 
arena; Commodus, the ‘Hercules Romanus,’ transfixed 
elephants, and all kinds of animals, except bulls, 
ran Tavgour, SAYS his biographer Herodian; our royal 
infant *Hereules Hispanus’ butchered a calf, a ‘novillo’ 
—which true bull-fighters place on a par with a cow. 
However, it was admitted by all that his royal high- 
ness killed nis calf in good style. Don Sebastian, 
who is not cast in the mould of a ‘Taglioni, was said, 
like Falstaff, ‘to have carried away his paunch as 
nimbly, with as quick dexteritie, and to have roared 
for mercy, and still ranne and roared, as ever bull- 
calf.’ —(Henry 1V.) 
Osuna killed his calf too in a manner worthy of 
Geryon, the head of his family (the Giron), 

The mention of his royal highness and his grace 
leads us to a further consideration of calves, their birth, | 
parentage, education, and untimely end. ‘The Spanish | 
bulls were immemorially famous. Hercules, that great | 
cattle-lifter, was lured into Spain by the lowing of the 
herds of Geryon; having duly stolen them, he gave some 


toa worthy hidalgo, who killed one every yearin honour | 


of the donor, and the breed remained in the time of 
Diodorus Siculus, (iv. 18.) 
rich pastures of Andalusia, from whence, Strabo (iii. 
169) tells us, they were obliged, after fifty days, to be 
driven away, from fear of bursting with fat. Notwith- 


standing their fat and fierceness; they were never ex- | 


ported to Rome, although large ships freighted with 
rabbits went regularly from Cadiz to Ostia (Strabo, iii. 
115); and Spanish horses were in such request, even | 
in the fourth century, that Symmachus sent to Spain 
to supply those required for the circus.” Rome was 


supplied with bulls from Mevania—tingentem pascens | 


Meevania taurum’ (Si/, Jta/. vi. 647). These huge 
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In the afternoon the Duke of 


They flourished in the | 


| 


| real,” 
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by the Moor Ganzul. ‘The Manchegan bull, small, 
very powerful and active, is considered to be the origi- 
nal stock of Spain; of this breed was ‘Manchangito,’ 
| the pet of the Visconde de Miranda, a tauromachian 
noble of Cordova; who treated him as Caligala did his 
horse Jneéiatus, Manchangito used to come into the 
dining-room, but, having one day killed a guest, he 
was destroyed after violent resistance on the part of 
the Viscount, and only in obedience to the peremptory 
mandate of the Prince of the Peace. The best bulls 
in Andalusia are bred by Cabrera at Utrera, in the 
identical pastures described by Strabo. This modern 
Geryon was so pleased with King Joseph when his 
guest, that he gave him one hundred bulls as a heea- 
tomb, for the rations of the French troops, who, braver 





and more hungry than Hercules, would have stolen 
them if he had not thus made a virtue of necessity. 
Whatever the Spaniards may say, their bulls are far 
inferior in weight and power to those of John Bull— 
though they undoubtedly are more fierce and active, as 
born and bred in more wild and unenclosed countries. 

The first step in the life of a bull-calf, is the therra- 
dura;’ the confirmation of his good qualities consists of 
his being branded with a hot iron; an important cere- 
mony to the young bull and his breeders, Blanco 
White has deseribed the operations with his usual 
aceuracy. ‘The one-year-old is charged by the herds- 
man with his ‘garrocha’ or spear—the ferga fatigamus 
hasta of Virgil (ix. 609) the 2))0 of Hesyehius the 
real Thessalian goad, opruxa bererc (Hurip. Hyp, 221.) 
‘A bull must attack the horseman twice, bearing the 
point of the spear on his back, before he is set apart 





for the bloody honours of the amphitheatre. Such as 
|fline h from the trial are instantly thrown down by the 
herdsman and prepared for the yoke on the spot’ (p. 
139). Courage is the test of these ——— which 
was determined in the days of Pliny (viii. 45) by the 
‘length of tail—a very fair criterion for bull-headed 
agitators, who have convenient oaths in heaven. The 
kings of Spain generally attend at the herradura. Fer- 
dinand VII. was always present when at Aranjuez. 
The bull-calves destined for the royal herd, ‘ganaderia 
were marked and those pro- 
nounced unfit underwent a worse fate in the presence 


cut in the ear: 
of the queen, her sister, and the ladies of the court. 
The fortunate youths who pass their ‘little go’ without 
being plucked, are in due time brought again into the 
schools, when they are baited with tipped horns, ‘em- 


beasts waxed strong in the damp meadows of the Cli-| bolados,’ by the populace at large; but neither bipeds 
tumnus, favourable to animal and vegetable life, yet | nor quadrupeds are meant to be killed; few sporting men 


fatal to man, The fiercest bulls in Spain are now bred 
by Don Manuel de Gaviria, in La Mancha, and pastured 
near the Jarama, whence came the famous bull, killed 


* Symmachus, L. iv. Ep. 6.—‘Evectionem impetravi, | 


amicos in Hispaniam misi ob curulium equorum coemp- 
llonem, 


T he calf is unworthy their notice, as it was at Rome 


| attend—they despise a pastime based in falsehood and 
impotent in conclosion; it is to them as uninteresting 
as a red-herring hant to an Apperley, or a sham fight 
to a Gurwood. They vequize blood, ‘ludi majores sine 
missione, toros de muerte,’ with a Roman impatience. 

















—*facili cervice juvencos’ (Mart. de Spect. 23). The 
sight is laughable from the tumbles, bruises, and toss- 
ings, of his majesty the many. Notwithstanding the 
horns are tipped, serious accidents oceur occasionally: 
the Conde de Arcos was killed by a novillo in 1778 
(Peyron. i. 267). These tips were introduced by the 
gentle Isabel, as the blunted staves ‘rudes’ were order- 
ed to be used by the humane Marcus Aurelius. The 
gravity of Seneca was moved by the ludicrousness of 
the combat between a bull and a bear (de Jrd, iii. 43); 
a cynic himself would laugh at the tussle between 
mob and calf. 

Baiting a bull in any shape is irresistible to the 
lower orders of Spain, who disregard injuries to the 
bodies, and, what is worse, to their cloaks. The hos- 
tility to the bull is instinctive, and grows with their 
growth. ‘The children in the streets play at ‘toro,’ as 
ours do at leap-frog; they go through the whole mimic 
fight amongst each other. Few grown-up Spaniards, 
when journeying through their plains, ever pass a herd 
of cattle without this dormant propensity breaking 
out; they provoke the animals to fight by their cloaks 
‘el capeo,” ‘vestibus iratos laxis operire Leones’ 
(Lucan). The villagers, who cannot afford the ex- 
pense of a regular bull-fight, amuse themselves with 
novillos and ‘embolados.’ In the wilder districts of 
the Serrania de Ronda, the oxen brought into towns 
for slaughter are led by a long rope and baited through 
the streets. We have seen this in Arcos and Grasa- 
lema, two Moorish cities, built where the chamois 
could scarcely climb. A singular custom prevailed at 
Tarifa (the most Moorish townin Spain.) The gover- 
nor was wont on certain days to let a bull loose into 
the streets, when the delight of the inhabitants was to 
shut their doors, and behold from their grated windows 
the perplexities of the unwary or strangers, pursued 
without means of escape in the narrow lanes: although 
many lives were lost, the governer, Dalmau, other- 
wise a public benefactor to the place, lost all his popu- 
larity in the vain attempt to put the custom down; he 
failed as the*popes had done beforehim.* Philip V., 
unable to destroy the national passion, could only 
change the fashion and give a lower tone to the spec- 
tacle. When St. Simon visited the Plaza of Madrid, 
the scene of tauromachian glory, the populace cried 
out with one voice, ‘toro, Senor, toro,’ which, he adds, 
Philip V. refused ‘par principe de conscience’ (St. 
Simon, xix. 81). The Frenchman, as Alberoni said, 
only wanted a wife and a prayer-book. The ery of 
‘pan y toros,’ bread and bulls, the loaves and fishes of 
Madrid, like the ‘panem et cireences’ of the Romans, 
the ‘feste farine forche’ of the Neapolitans, has furnish- 
ed the subject of a biting sarcasm to Jovellanos, which 


the House of 


*The people of Stamford petitioned 
ust t} , and in spite 


Commons against the abolition of bull-bait 
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is well worth perusal, though we agree with Lord 
Holland (Lope de Vega, ii. 185,) ‘that his aversion to 
a bull-fight induced Jovellanos to underrate their 
popularity and exaggerate the evil consequences pro- 
ceeding from that barbarous but not unmanly amuse- 
ment.’ Neither Bourbon nor Bonaparte could put it 
down: when Joseph arrived at Madrid, the absorbing 
subject of inquiry was whether he would renew or 
suppress the bull-fight. Whenever it has been occa- 
sionally suppressed, it is a national punishment; in 
which view the Pompeians were deprived by Nero of 
all theatrical amusements for ten years (Tacitus, Ann. 
xiv. 17). Blanco White, in his admirable letter on 
this subject, states the ‘raptures of joy, the beating of 
every heart, at the granting the bull-fight which had 
been discontinued for several years. ‘The news of the 
most decisive victory could not have more elated the 
spirits of the Andalusians or roused them to greater 
exertions.’ It was from the’earliest times considered 
to be second in interest to the aufo-da-fé alone, which 
was, par excellence, ‘la plus belle chose qu'il y eust 
en Espagne.’** When a bull-fight was in the wind 
all other things of course gave place. It was thought 





| be credited that, previously to this national school, no 


a sufficient excuse to Lord Clarendon (vi. 331) for his 
bad lodging and reception, that this spectacle was in 
preparation. It was deemed to be of such importance 
that, though Sir Richard Fanshawe, in 1669, was not 
allowed to enter Madrid, the Duke of Medina Torres 
made an exception in favour of the bulls, and, more- 
over, lent him an excellent and shady box—‘a la 
sombra.’f 

The diifusion of useful and entertaining knowledge, 
as the means of promoting the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, has obtained the best considera- 
tion of the enlightened monarchs and ministers of 
Castille. ‘They have been falsely aecused, by an 
ingenious French traveller, of having conspired with 
the clergy in keeping up the bull-fight with a view of 
brutalizing the innate refinement of the operative class- 
es: ‘parce qu'il doit le plus puissament contribuer a 
maintenir le peuple dans |’état d’abrutissement.’{ In 
reply to this and similar calumnies the advocates for 
the absolute king boldly refer to one of the last 
gracious acts of Ferdinand VII., the Spanish Alfred, 
the foundation of the tauromachian university at Seville, 
the Bull-ford of the Peninsula, of which, as we once 
had the honour of presiding at the exercises and ex- 
aminations, we must be permitted to speak with the 
filial affection of a quondam alumnus. It will hardly 


regular means of acquiring a tauromachian education 
was offered to the nobles or blackguards of Spain. 
They picked up their information as they could, and 


* Journal du Voyage d’Espagne. Patis, 1669, p. 350. 
+ Faashawe’s Origina! Letters, 1. 87. 











of Lord Exeter, their landlord and benelactor. 





t Souvenirs du Midi, Faure, p. 185. 
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rd where they could, in highways and byways, in the| art is taught by principles, and where we have seen 
to fields among herdsmen, in the slaughter-houses among | with delight the progress made by the first disciples, 
eir butchers. St. Simon (xix. 150) records that the Duke an earnest of what we may expect from the indefatiga- 
rO- of Medina Sidonia, whose mother was a Benavente, | ble zeal of the professors and directors’—(p. 28.) 
se. whose wife was an Infantado, the best blood in Spain, | These ‘laniste’ are the celebrated Candido and Romero, 
it was accustomed, in his thirst for knowledge, ‘aller | who, having killed their ten thousands, and hung up 
ng dans les boucheries faire le métier du boucher.’* The | their spears at the Pillars of Hercules in the Alameda, 
or ‘matadero’ or abattoir of Seville is placed in the suburb have retired to enjoy their otium cum dignitate and a 
va- of San Bernardo; the neighbouring taverus are frequent- | salary greater than the pay of a colonel (supposing the 
in ed by students and the fancy, who diseuss the science | Spanish army ever was paid ):— 

of over a dish of ‘menudos,’ which can only be eaten ‘Romerius armis, 
1h. there in perfection. The matadero, like the prison, had | Herculis ad postem fixis, latet abditus agro.’ 

on long been called in the slang of Spain, *el colegio.’| ‘The academy throve from the very commencement 
of It obtained a royal charter about the same time as our|—the pupils took kindly to their congenial task, 
rad own animal-magnetizing establishmentin Gower-street. ‘studium cum divite vena;’ instruction was neither 





burdensome to them nor to the state, as the expenses 
are covered by the sums paid for admission by all 


the The identical courier, it is said, who brought the 
the decree from Ferdinand to close up the regular univer- 





ter sity of Seville, conveyed that which authorized the | those who wish to attend at the examination of the 
red foundation of the Tauromaquia. Ferdinand, ‘meck and | under-graduates. The day depends on royal pleasure 
ich gentle with these butchers,’ was scared by the three | and nativities, for royalty and bull-fighting, twin 


glorious days of July, which once more Jet slip the | sisters, go hand-in-hand, like the Graces; the Circen- 























ust 

ind dogs of democracy. Mr. Windham had taught him, | sian games were the usual Pagan mode of celebrating 
zht that ‘methodism and jacobinism ‘vere leagued against | the birthdays of kings. (Arnob. i. 39.) We have 
his bull-baiting, because not a single bull-fighter was to | now before us an extraordinary gazette, published on 
sin be found amongst the disaffected, who baited a higher ; Monday, the 16th of July, 1832, announcing the pro- 
nce game;’ so he chained up the schools of jurisprudence, | gress of the Spanish Hereules:—‘The most serene 
not literature, and even painting; all the medical classes | lord the Infante Don Francisco de Paula Antonio, 
es were particularly prohibited, being suspected of libe-| with his august spouse and beloved children, have ar- 
re- ralism in religion and politics; anatomy was left to be| rived this morning at the city of Carmona, with all 


la learat by mangling the living, as was practised by | felicity and without the least change in their important 
those eminent surgeons Erasistratus and Herophilus, | health; to-morrow at day-break they will continue 
physicians to Phalaris, of brazen bull celebrity. But, | their journey to this capital. His royal highness has 


’ 

+A if living man was henceforward to be cut up ad libj- | deigned to name Wednesday next for the bull-fight 

sra- tum, the bull was to be operated on secundum artem; | arranged beforehand by the most excellent magistracy 
of an amphitheatre was erected near the slaughter-house, (Ayuntamiento) of this city. His royal highness will 
an where the ill-fed kine destined to supply the ollas of condescend to fix the hour as soon as he arrives.’ 

vith Seville furnished subjects to the students; nor could| The bills of the play are placarded before the show. 

= of that nor any kind of death possibly deteriorate the| We have made a collection of them, of all forms, 

=s0- iniquitous quality of the meat. It is at least creditable | sizes, and colours, with and without rude engravings 

ra te the Sevillians that they elevated a shamble into a/ of the performance. Those of Madrid naturally as- 


In college, and did not degrade a forum into a Smithfield, | sume the grandiloquous State Paper style becoming 
as at Rome, nor a temple into a slaughter-house, as at |to that royal court, which when named suffices to 


; for : 
last Evora. The inscription over the portal is worthy of | Silence the world—‘calle el mundo, solo Madrid es % 
red, the mock-heroic of Lope’s Gatomaquia:—‘Ferdinando | corte.’ The document usually commences thus:— 


7°, Pio Feliz Restaurador: para la ensenanza preser- “The king, our lord, whom God preserve, has deigned 
mee vadora de la escuela de Tauromachia: 1830.’ |to appoint, for the benefit of the hospitals, such and 


Moratin, after lamenting the freque..* accidents 


/such a day, wind and weather permitting’—-(si el 





ex- 
the which had hitherto occurred, records the foundation of | tiempo lo permite )—a scarcely necessary clause in the 

rdly this university—‘which we owe to the tender solici- | blessed climate of Spain; then follows the name of the 
. as tude and paternal care of the king our lord, where the | person who will preside, the breeders and birth-place 
tion Cie tai der Gites wis tat eibiahe OC Re of the bulls, the colours of their devices, the names of 
ain. where the ambition of the lowet: anders to be a butcher, ~ Sepa, xs wwe take qinereen By ht pee, 
and is, like their white costume, a remnant of the honourable and the ee of the different seats. These placards 
office of killing at the Pagan sacrifices. In Spain buich-|in the provinces, where there are ‘maestrantes,’ are 

356. re neo Are + ape blood, eens oe issued by them, ‘in virtue of faculties granted to them 
the ‘Becajo de Parigi’ applied by Dante to his ancesior. | by the king our lord, whom God preserve—El Rey, 
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(Q. D. G.)’ This custom is purely antique. 
The ‘libelli’ of the Roman ‘editores’ contained the 
names and matches of the gladiators, and were sent} 
into the country (Cicero Phil. ii. 38; Epis. ad Fam. | 
11;) they were rendered more attractive by drawings 
of the fight, which Pliny tells us (xxxv. 7) were first 
introduced by C. Terentius Lucanus. Those coarse | 
paintings of Rutuba and Placidienus, the delight of | 
the Romans (Hor. s. ii. 8. 95,) were prototypes of the 
portraits of Montes and the death of Pepe Ilo, which 
hang in Andalusian houses, mingled with saints and 
miracles, and which, we are happy to say, enrich our 
tauromachian portfolio. The public anxiety subse-| 
quent to these announcements is forcbily expressed by | 
Seneca; the people wish time and space to be annihi-| 
lated and bull-lovers made happy, ‘transire medois | 
dies volunt—omnis illis sperate rei longa dilatio est.’ 
(De Brev. Vit. i. xvi-}- 
summer, when the animals are strongest from abun- 
dance of pasture, when the days are longer and calcu- 
lated for out-of-door spectacles. A Sunday or Saint) 
Monday is generally selected, as the day on which the | 
routine of labour is wont to stand still; all business is | 





Bull-fights take place in | 


at an end; the lawyer deserts his brief, the doctor vd 


patient, the country gentleman his farm: well might 
Varro complain (De Re. Rus. ii. Pref.) ‘that agriecul- 
turists crept into the city leaving plough and scythe, 
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| picturesque foreground. 


| 


siogly, by lifting up certain trap-doors, which commu- 
nicate with the portals of the circus, ‘the cochlea ut 
solet esse in caved in qua tauri pugnare  solent.’ 
(Varro de Ke Rust. iii. 5.) The amphitheatres of 
Spain are built outside the city-walls, not from the 
pagan prejudice that the infernal gods might not enter 
the capital—although, certainly, if the theatre be the 
town-house of Satan, the bull-cireus is his villa—but 
to obviate the danger and inconvenience of driving the 
furious animals through the streets. ‘They are mostly 
constructed of wood; those begun in stone (with the 
exception of that at Ronda) are generally unfinished, 
according to the usual greatness of Spanish undertak- 
ings and impotence of conclusion.* That of Seville, 
partially finished in masonry, remains open towards 
the cathedral, and furnishes a Moorish distance to the 
On particular occasions this 


side is decorated with flags. When the blazing sun 


| setting on the red Giralda tower lights up its fair pro- 


| portions, like a pillar of fire, the refreshing evening 
breeze springs up, and the flagging banners wave in 
triumph over the concluding spectacle. 

The Spanish ‘Plaza’ is most unlike a London 
‘Place’—those enclosures of stunted smoke-blacked 
shrubs, fenced in with iron palisadoes to protect aristo- 
eratic nurserymaids from the mob; the Plaza, the only 
public assembly allowed in Spain, is the gay exchange 


preferring to clap their hands in the amphitheatre to) where the fun and floating capital of wit and epigram 


rustic labour.’ 


| are circulated by people who leave outside their frets 
The balls destined for the fight are driven the day | 


and worries. The costume, gestures, language, ani- 


before towards the city: the ‘majos’ of Seville never | mal spirits, and eagerness of the multitude is a sight 
fail to ride out to Tablada (at Madrid to the Arroyo | of itself; without the merry mob the thing would | be 
Brinegal,) to see what they are like, as the knowing | nothing; their good humour and excited interest is 
ones call at Tattersal’s on Sunday, instead of attending | ¢ contagious; poverty when cheerful, said Epicarus, 
evening service, which they ought, in their parish They leave their sorrows be- 
churches; the bulls, like Pope’s lambs, with ‘a blind-| hind them, and enter with a gaiety of heart, and a 
ness to the future kindly given,’ pleased to the last, | determination to be amused, which laughs at wrinkled 
are cropping their savoury food, in company with the| care; Castillian gravity flies before the bull; which 
‘cabestros,’ the Roman ‘mansuetarri,’ tame oxen (not) indubitably induced Mr. Windham in the full debate 
cows, be it said, for the honour of the sex, ) who decoy | on Mr. Dog Dent’s motion (May 24, 1802,) to argue, 
them to their destruction. They are tended by ‘pa-| ‘that seriousness and gravity of manners would destroy 
tanes,’ ‘conocidores,’ satyrs wilder than themselves,| merry old England if bull-baiting were abolished.’ 
elad in sheepskin jackets, ‘zamarras,’ with rough / Nowhere, as Cicero observed, were the temper and 
fleeces on their thighs, who keep order on horseback | feelings of the Roman people more surely shown than 
with their ‘garrocha,’ like their Moorish ancestors— | in the circus, where all ranks met for one object, fused 
down into one common mass of humanity. The 
} wooden theatres when empty are poor and shabby, 
| mesquin to a degree, but when crowded the appearance 
The driving the bulls to the amphitheatre, the ‘en-| is superb; the assembled thousands in their Spanish 
eierro,’ a service of much danger, has been most} costume, the novelty of the spectacle, associated with 
graphically described by Blanco White (p. 144.) | our earliest classical studies, are enhanced by the blue 
They are confined in the ‘toril,’ the ancient ‘vivarium | canopy of the heavens, spread above as a mantle. There 


| ceases to be poverty. 





} 
| 
ls 





‘Prevectus equo, moderantem cupside Lucas 
Maurum in bella boves.’—Sil. Hal. ix. 572. 





—cavea.” In Spain, the land of convents and prisons, 
the arrangement of these condemned cells is well un- 


derstood; the best are at Ronda. Solitary confinement} (51.7. 99, 


is the order of the dens; each animal can be liberated | 





* The first amphitheatre built in Rome of stone was 
| erected by Statilius Taurus at the desire of Augustus. 
{ The Colosseum of Vespasian was made by 

the venerable Bede the touchstone of Rome’s eternity. 
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is something in these out-of-door entertainments, @|as it supports and provides patients, the contributors 
antique, which peculiarly affects the shivering deni- have the first right to its advantages., All Seville 
zens of the catch-cold north, where climate contributes | seems crowded into the circus: “T'otam hodie Romam 
so little to the happiness of man. The transit of the | circus capit” (Juv. xi. 195). Those excluded remain 
sun over the Plaza, the zodiacal progress into Taurus, | outside grinding their teeth like the unhappy ghosts 
is decidedly the best-caleulated astronomical observa- | on the wrong side of Styx, and listening to the joyous 
tion in Spain. The line of shadow defined on the | shouts of the thrice blessed within. The men goclad in 
arena is quite as clearly marked by the gradation of al! the Figaro finery of Andalusia. Those ladies (who 
prices; the places exposed to the sun being the cheapest, | can afford it) wear white mantillas, the ‘albe lacerne’ of 
those in Shade the dearest; but the price of all seats the Romans (Mart. xiv. 137). They go, as in the 
compared with the wages of labour is and has always | days of Tertullian, first to be seen, secondly to see.* 
been excessive. The commouest places in 1587* were A fan, which indeed is part and parcel of an Andaluza, 
from four to six reals each, equivalent to more than a | is indispensable on these occasions to shade her from 
week’s labour; in 1659} they cost, even at Ejica,/ the sun and cool her excitement. The dress-fans of 
seven and eight reals each; at Seville, in 1832, they | Spain are made in France, those used at the national 
varied from five to twenty-four reals (about one to five | bull-fights are Spanish. They are composed of rade- 
shillings). ‘Those paid at the royal fights in the Plaza | ly-painted paper, inserted in handles of common reed, 
Real are only exceeded by the Venetian extravagance |and are sold near the doors for a penny each. The 
on the first night of a new opera: a window cost, in | Roman ladies used fans painted with the colours of the 
the time of the Philips, from twenty to thirty pistoles; | sfactio” they supported. Martial gives his mistress 
in 1833 a good balcony was charged ten guineas. The | one to go to the circus (xiv. 28). This present is still 
expenses of a common bull-fight may be estimated | considered to be a delicate attention on the part of a 
betwen 300/. and 400/., which will, probably, in the | ‘majo que tiene mundo.’ The Gothic ladies attached 
present rapidly-increasing poverty of Spain, tend more |such importance to this engine of coquetry, that 
to their suppression than all the argaments of all the | Cyprianus, a dignified clergyman, wrote two epigrams 
Spanish Wilberforces. The price of the bulls, of | (in defiance of prosody) to intreat Count Gulfred to 
which six or eightare killed, average 20/. to 30/. each; give a fan to his Countess Guisinda; they (the fans, 
the horses, of which a dozen are destroyed,t about | not the epigrams) were very sparkling, and inscribed 
30s.; the matadors receive 20/. and 30/. for the day; inletters of gold.j Augustus (Suet. 44) first settled 
the pieadors, chulos, and innumerable attendants in | the costume of the amphitheatre. He forbid the people 
proportion. ‘going in the ‘veste pulla,’ the dark cloak, the ‘pano 
There is no sacrifice, no self-denial which a Spaniard | pardo,’ made then, as now, of the undied wool of 
will not undergo to save money for the bull-fight. | Andalusia (Martial, xiv. 133). This cloak was in- 
The tempter never can assnme form more dangerous | variably taken off in the presence of the emperor 
to the virtue of an Andaluza than that of a gay majo (Suet. in Claud. vi.), as the Spaniards always open 
with a ticket for a ‘balcon piedra de sombra.’ The | theirs when the king passes; nor is it thought well- 
practical result of bull-fights (in common with reli- | bred to speak to any one with the cloak folded over 
gious processions) is to furnish what St. Augustine | the shoulders, ‘embozado.’ The populace, ‘locarii,” 
calls ‘bird-lime to the devil.’§ The well-known story | are seated in the ‘tendido,’ the ‘podiam,’ the seats 









of the wizard student of Salamanca tnrns on his 
taking his mistress on a cloud to a bull-fight. Those 
whose poverty, not will, consents, sit in the ‘tendido,’ 
and brave the sun’s perpendicular height, the air on 
fire, the African blaze, where the climate sublimes and 
caleines the passions; they defy the fever-heat of the 
blood, the coup-de-soleil, the ‘tabardillo;’ and why not? 
The bull-fight is for the benefit of the hospitals, and, 


* Pellicer, Histrionismo, ii. 195. 

} Journal du Voyage. 1659, 151. 

+ Whilst these sheets were going through the press, 
we received an account of a bull-fight which took place 
atthe Puerto on the 25th of June last. Fifteen horses 
were killed; amongst them a celebrated white charger, 
nearly thirty years old, who had carried Ballesteros 
through the peninsula war. Not such was the end of 
Copenhagen! 

§ ‘Ubi homines valde cum muliebribus miscent, nun- 
guam deerit viscum Diabolc.’ 








closest to the arena, which were appropriated to the 
equestrian order at Rome, Claudius affixed the places 
of the Senators (Suet. 21); he, however, gave them 
leave to go wherever they liked, if clad in plain 


| clothes, sdarix» erSnrs (Dio. 1x.); and so now the high- 


est nobility, when dressed in the ‘majo’ costume, de- 
scend into the ‘tendido,’ which is closer to the bulls 
and combatants. The real thing is to sit near one of 
the openings, which enables the fancy-man to exhibit 
his embroidered gaiters and neat leg. It is here that 
the character of the bull and the behaviour. of the bull- 
fighter are scientifically criticised. The plaza has a 
dialect peculiar to itself, uniutelligible to most Span- 
iards themselves, while to the sporting-men of Anda- 
lusia, it expresses their drolleries with idiomatic 
* ‘Videri et videre”’ De. Spect, %. 

t Flores, Esp. Sagr. ii. 525. 
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raciness. A brother-traveller in Spain, and tauroma- 
chian philologist, who, like ourselves filed ‘£/ Correo’ 
of Madrid, which reported the afternoons of the plaza 
(as Boz did the afternoons at Bow street in the Morn- 
ing Herald), was himself often unable to understand 
the full pregnancy of the terms ear-rra cuveross, With- 
out reference to the Duke of San Lorenzo, who 
sustained the character of ambassador in London and 
bull-fighter at Madrid, with equal dignity. This lan- 
guage has long been reduced into a system in Spain, 
where it is termed ‘germania—xerge,’ jargon (the argot 
of France, the gauner sprache of Germany, the gerga 
of Italy); a regular vocabulary was published at Bar- 
celona in 1609.* Antonio, the Spanish Dibdin, treats 
the author somewhat scurvily (Bib. Nov. i. 710), 
‘Joannes Hidalgo nescio quis (not at all events an 
Hidalgo), nec multum interest an sciem ignoremve.’ 
The fancy Spaniards honour him as their Dr. John- 
son, and his dictionary has undergono many editions. 
It is very useful to the reader of Quevedo. 

At the present bull-feasts the king or president sits 
in a box on the northern, the shady side, the ‘oppidum 
suggestus;’ at Seville an adjoining box to the right is 
allotted to the canons of the cathedral, who attend in 
their sable robes, ‘nigris lacernis,’ without being made 
the subject of an epigram (Mart. iv. 2). The black- 
birds of this rookery put on caps of that colour, as 
jedges do before the sentence of death is passed. 
Blanco White, once a black-bird himself, rara avis, 
tells us ‘that such days are fixed upon for the bull-fight 
as will not, by a long church service, prevent the at- 
tendance of canons and prebendaries who choose to be 
present; for the chapter in a body receive a regular in- 
vitation from the maestranza.’ (Doblado, p. 149.) 
The clergy of Spain have always been, and still are, 
the most uncompromising enemies of the stage, where 
they never go; yet neither the cruelty nor profligacy of 
the amphitheatre has ever roused the zeal of their most 
elect or most fanatic, as our puritans assailed the bear- 
bait, which induced the Cavalier Hudibras to defend 
them, or as the methodists denounced the bull-bait, 
which was therefore patronised by the Right Hon. W. 
Windham. The Spanish clergy pay due deference to 
bulls, both papal and quadruped; they dislike being 
touched on this subject, and generally reply, ‘son cosas 
de Espana’—the usual answer as to everything which 
appears incomprehensible to strangers. In vain did 
St. Isidore write a chapter against the amphitheatre— 
his chapter minds him not; in vain did Alphonso the 


* A similar vocabulary of Venetian slang was publish- 
ed in 1549 at Venice, by Zindone Mapheo, ‘Nuevo Modo 
de intendere la Lengua Zerga; cioe parlare forbesco.’ 
it was from Italy that Mendoza and others imported 
their picaresque novels. The circus has long been the 
schools of that particular language which prevails in the 
ring, and seems peculiar to roguery and low company 
in all ages and countries. , 
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Wise forbid their attendanee. The sacrifice of the 
bull has always been mixed up with the religion of 
Rome and Spain. Bull-fights pay no duty of Crusada, 
and Charles V. in 1523 classed them with acts of 
charity; ‘en correr toros o dar caridades!’. (Recop. 1. i. 
t. 10, 1. 4.) Charles III. appropriated the profit to the 
support of the hospitals. The countrymen of Loyola 
hold to the Jesuitical doctrine that the end justifies the 
means. Macrobius (Sat. x. 3) has a chapter on the 
gods to whom bulls were sacrificed— 


‘Taurum Neptuno, taurum tibi pulcher Apollo.’ 


A parallel chapter might be written on holy ball-fights. 
The Spaniards celebrate by them the birth-days of 
Santiago and of St. Firmin of Zarageza. Prudentius 
(who lived there) says that they were the ‘delight of 
the infernal Jupiter,’ as they are now of his chosen on 
earth. The festival of ‘Corpus Christi,’ in which the 
wafer, the incarnate deity, is carried through the 
streets, is sealed by a ball-fight. 


‘Divisum imperium cum Jove daurus habet.’ 


The Romans celebrated the dedications of temples by 
games. This universal pagan practice has been 
adopted in Spain, where the slavery of external cere- 
mony is substituted for the spirit and principle of reli- 
gion. The Franciscans of Seville, when desirous of 
constructing a convent, asked and obtained permission 
to exhibit eight bull-feasts, an act of religion and chari- 
ty which moreover entitled the devout attenders to 
several years’ indulgence from purgatory!* The 
Canons aitend, as Prudentius describes the vestals at 
Rome, ‘seated in the best places, decked out in the garb 
of holiness, and feeding their consecrated eyes with 
mercenary blood and death.’ 

When the Plaza is well filled, the public anxiety for 
the arrival of the corregidor, ‘the prstor,’ becomes in- 
tense. Formerly, it amounted almost to phrenzy 
(Tertullian de Spect. xvi.). When he enters all eyes 
are turned to his box, ‘omnibus ad podium spectantibus’ 
(Juv. ii. 146), awaiting his signal, which is still given 
by a white handkerchief—‘cretatam pretor cum vellet 
mittere mappan’ (Mart. xii. 9)—a custom which arose 
from Nero when at dinner throwing his napkin out of 
the window to the impatient populace as a signal to 
commence the games. The proceedings open with the 


_old prologue, the ‘prelusio;’ the procession of the gla- 


diators round the arena; the mounted picadors, the 
chulos, the matadors, and the mules destined to carry 
off the slain, advance in order, arrayed in the gorgeous 
costume of Andalusia—‘pompaliter ornati’ (Pollio in 
Gallienis) ‘sagina gladiatorid’ (Taci. Hist. ii. 88). 
St. Cyprian (Ep. ii. ad Don.) gives a true account of 
the joy of the youths, their pride of profession, their 
glittering apparel tricked out for death—victims ‘to 


* Peyron; Essais sur |’Espagne, i. 265. 
+ Prudent, in Sym. ii. 1090. 1108. 
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make a Roman holiday;’ veste preciosi viventes 
juvenes in funus ornantur, malis suis miseri gloriantur.’ 
They are the favourites of the women. It was so of 
old (‘Tertullian de Spect. 22), Faustina, the mother 
of Commodus, *Taurigeno semine ortum an Humano’ 
(Macrob. vi. 5), confessed to her philsophical hns- 
band her love for a gladiator; the emperor, acting on 
the advice of ‘a seer, killed the man, and effected her 
eure by washing her with his blood. Madame Abrantes, 
the wife of the Sansculotte Junot, works out this pen- 
chant, and introduces the celebrated Duchess of Alva, 
the friend of the wife of Charles IV., as intriguing 
with a bull-fighter, and causing his previous mistress 
to be assassinated. (Scenes Castillanes, vol. ii.) Her 
account of a bull-fight is ridiculously incorrect. She 
is learned only in filthy sensualism. 

The trumpet now sounds ‘et tuba commissos medio 
canit aggere ludos;’ the president throws the key of 
the toril to an alguacil, who ought to catch it in his 
hat: he rides to the door, and then makes his escape 
amid the jeers of the populace, who, accustomed to fly 
from him, would rejoice to see the hated minister of 
the law caught on a bull’s horn. The alguacils, how- 
ever, remain at hand, in case of disturbances; they are 
the ‘mastigopheri,’ the ‘moderatores ludi,’ and keep 
order with their wands of office. The brilliant com- 
batants now disperse like a bursting shell, and take up 
their positions; the three picadors draw up to the left 
near the wooden partition, ‘las tablas.’ All eyes are 
now turned to the cochlea, the door of the toril; it is 
an awful moment, a thousand hearts beat in one bosoin; 
‘unius dementie una vox est’ (‘Tertullian de Spect. 16). 
The foremost picador prepares for the rush of the 
escaping bull. Even the oldest, who has killed heca- 
tombs, feels nervous, for he awaits his foe in cold 
blood. His costume is peculiar; he wears the Moorish 
broad-brimmed hat (still retained by monks when ona 
journey); it is the Thessalian ‘pileus, petasus;’ the 
Macedonian ‘causia,’ which the senators, after the 
reign of Caligula, wore in the amphitheatre. This 
‘sombrero,’ a real umbrella, is ornamented with rib- 
bons, the ‘lemnisci,’ the gift of his mistress. The 
elasticity of his body, clad in a silken embroidered 
jacket, contrasts with his cumbrous iron-guarded 
leather-encased legs; his right leg is presented to the 
bull, and is armed up to the hip; as the knee cannot be 
bent the right spur is much longer than that of the left 
leg, which is only protected up to the knee; this is the 
‘ocrea,’ the xv»uc of the ancients. The spear is rather 
defensive than offensive; the wound it inflicts is trifling; 
by the code of the arena only one inch of a three-edged 
blade is allowable; the steel, ‘la pua,’ is sheathed by 
two leather rings, the ‘more’ of Isabella, the foils of 
Marcus Aurelius. These, however, are pushed back 
when the picador apprehends that the bull is murder- 
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| do y con recargo.’ None but a brave bull, ‘toro claro, 
bravo, duro y seco,’ will face this ‘garrocha,’ which 
they remember and dread, especially those who have 
already smarted under it as novillos. Those who fly 
from the rod of their youth are termed scientifically, 
‘blandos,’ ‘parados,’ ‘tardes alas varas.’ The picador, 
holding his lance under his right arm, pushes to the 
right, and pulls his horse to the left; the bull is thus 
turned from his plunge, and passes on to the next horse- 
man. This is called ‘recibir,’ ‘hoc habet.’ A bold bullis 
not deterred by the wound, but presses on, and generally 
gores the horse in the flank, who defends himself by 
kicking. Ifa bull is turned at the first charge, he sel- 
dom again faces the picador readily, ‘teme el eastigo;’ 
if, on the contrary, he kills the first horse he generally 
takes courage, and resolutely attacks the others. 
These are Mr. Windham’s game bulls, who like to be 
baited on Locke’s philosophical principle of association. 
The picador knows at once what wound is fatal, which 
often is not apparent to the uninitiated. When the 
horse is gored in the chest, he quietly dismounts, takes 
off the saddle, and leaves the arena. The bulls vent 
their fury on the disabled steed so long as life remains; 
they show more mercy than the Spaniards in thus put- 
ting the wounded out of their misery. They snort and 
snuff at a prostrate animal, and seem to listen if he 
breathe or not; many of the human combatants escape 
death by shamming it, as Falstaff did with his hot and 
termagant Scot. Bulls that paw the ground, ‘aranan, 
escarban la tierra,’ are not much esteemed; if they fly, 
and will not face the picador, they are hooted and de- 
spised as public malefactors, beaten by the populace as 
they pass, and execrated as ‘cabra’ (goat), or ‘vaca’ 
(cow), which is no compliment. A bad bull and a bad 
torero are scouted; address, energy, and courage are 
the qualities which ennoble the cruel and disgusting 
incidents. The Romans absolutely hated,—(‘etiam 
odisse’—Cic. pro Mil. 34), those gladiators who show- 
ed signs of pusillanimity; they were angry if one of 
the match were not soon killed; ‘irascuntur enim 

pugnantibus nisi celeriter e duobus alter occisus est, et 
tanquam humanam sanguinem sitiant, oderunt moras.’ 
Lact. de Vero Cult. vi. 20. The picador is badly 

mounted; nothing is economised except the horses; 

the bull is in full vigour, the horse lean, aged, and fit 

only for the dog-kennel of an English squire, or carriage 

of a French peer. This increases the danger to his 

rider: in the ancient combats, the finest and most 

spirited horses were used; quick as lightning, and 

turning to the touch, they escaped the deadly rush. 

The bull seldom long pursues one object, for he is 

drawn off by the luring cloaks of the chulos on foot. 

The eyes of the poor horses are often bound over with 

a handkerchief, for they will not face the bull. The 

lacerations of the horses seem to excite no pity among 





ous, ‘carnicer,’ likely to charge home, ‘siempre !legan- | 





the utilitarian Spaniards, who, if asked why the animal 
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is not mercifully killed at once, reply, the only costs 
six dollars.’ ‘The report in the papers often ends thus, 
‘thirteen horses were killed—the weather mild and 
serene’ (Correo, 16th May, 1832). 

The picadors are subject to most severe falls; the 
bull often tosses horse and rider in one ruin, and when 
his victims fall with a crash on the ground exhausts 
his fury apon his prostrate foes. The picador manages 
(if he can) to fall off on the opposite side, in order that 
his horse may form a barrier between him and the bull. 
When these deadly struggles take place, when life 
hangs on a thread, the amphitheatre is peopled with 
heads; every feeling of anxiety, eagerness, fear, horror, 
and delight is stamped on their expressive counte- 
nances; if happiness is to be estimated by quality, in- 
tensity, and concentration, rather than duration (and it 
is), these are moments of excitement more precious to 
them than ages of placid, insipid, uniform stagnation. 
Their feelings are wrought to a pitch, when the horse, 
maddened with wounds and terror, plunging in the 
death-struggle, the crimson seams of blood streaking 
his foam and sweat-whitened body, flies from the in- 
furiated bull still pursuing, still goring; then are dis- 
played the nerve, presence of mind, and horsemanship 
of the dexterous and undismayed picador.* It is in 
truth a piteous sight to see the poor mangled horses 
treading out their entrails, and yet gallantly carrying 
off their riders unhurt. In the pagan sacrifices, the 
quivering entrails, ‘leviter animata’ (.2rnob, ii. 91), 
trembling with life, formed the most propitious omens. 
The Spaniards are no more affected with the reality 
than the Italians are with the abstract ‘tanti palpiti’ of 
Rossini. The miserable horse, when dead, is dragged 
out, leaving a bloody furrow on the sand, as the river- 
beds of the arid plains of Barbary are marked by the 
crimson fringe of the flowering oleanders. A universal 
sympathy is shown for the horseman in these awful 
moments; the men rise, the women scream. This 
soon subsides; the picador, if wounded, is carried out 
and forgotten—‘los muertos no tienen amigos’—a new 
combatant fills up his gap, the battle rages, he is not 
missed; new incidents arise, no pause is left for regret 
or reflection. We remember seeing at Granada a 
matador cruelly gored by a bull: he was carried away 
as dead, and his place immediately taken by his son, 
as_coolly as if he was succeeding to his estate and title. 
Carnerero, the musician, died while fiddling at a ball 
at Madrid, in 1838; neither the band nor the dancers 
stopped one moment. The boldness of the picadors is 
great. Francisco Sevilla, when thrown from his horse 
and lying under the dying animal, seized the bull, as 

* We remember a Spaniard pointing out to us a simi- 
lar scene, as ‘que bel cuerpo de sangre!’ Tertullian re- 
proached his contemporaries with this gloating on blood, 
‘In amphitheatro derosa et dissipata et in suo sanguine 


squaientia corpora patientissimis oculis desuper incum- 
bunt.’ (de Spect. 21.) 
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he rushed at him, by his ears, turned round to the peo- 
ple, and langhed. The long horns of the bull make it 
difficult for him to gore a man on the ground; he gene- 
rally bruises them with his nose. Few picadors, how- 
ever, although men of bronze, have a sound rib in their 
body. When one is carried off apparently dead, but 
returns immediately mounted on a fresh horse, the ap- 
plause of the spectators resembles, as Horace says, the 
Garganian Wood or the Tuscan Sea; if the wounded 
man does not come back, n’importe! The blood of a 
bestiarius was ranked by the Romans with that of an 
animal—‘minus quam hominis’ (Tert. 2pol. 9); he was 
thought no more of than a slave in the blessed philan- 
thropy of the United States. 

The first entrance of the bull into the Plaza isa glo- 
rious moment; no one can tell how he may behave; he 
seems amazed at the novelty of his position; torn from 
his pastures, imprisoned and exposed, he gazes an in- 
stant around at the crowd, the glare, and waving hand- 
kerchiefs, ignorant of the fate which inevitably awaits 
him. He bears on his haunch a ribbon, ‘la devisa,’ 
which designates his breeder, as the sacred Brahminee 
bulls wear that of Siva. The picador endeavours to 
snatch this off, to lay the trophy at his true love’s feet. 
The bull is the hero of the drama; but he is condemned 
without reprieve, ‘sine missione,’ however gallant his 
conduct, or desperate his resistance. Sometimes he is 
even wounded on leaving the toril, to abate his vigour. 
Something of this is mentioned by Martial, ‘lesum 
cavea latus bisontis’ (ix. 58), Althongh none of the 
holy bulls of Spain have spoken like those of the 
pagans, the symptoms of their distress, their ‘quiritatio,’ 
is piteous; they have no Sir Richard Hill, who spoke 
in 1802 for the bulls, ‘poor friendless dumb creatures, 
who could not speak for themselves,’ like Balaam’s ass 
and Sir Richard. They fly in every direction, and 
often leap over the barrier, putting combatants, soldiers, 
water-sellers, and police to the rout. The bull is 
sometimes teased with stuffed figures, the ancient 
‘pile,’ which Cicero (in Balb.) calls ‘homines feneos 
(men of straw) in medium ad tentandum periculum 
projectos;’ the ravpsepiot, rxvpox2barres, Of the old glosses, 
Eusebius mentions that a Jew, placed in a basket, was 
thrown to bulls in the arena.* In the time of Philip 
IV., Salgado relates that not only stuffed figures were 
used, with leaded feet, which rose upright as soon as 
the bull knocked them down, but that ‘sometimes a 
despicable peasant was set upon a lean and deformed 
horse and exposed to a violent death’ (p.9). At other 
times, to amuse the populace, a-monkey is attached to 
apole. This is the ‘ludicram incruentum’ of Martial 
(xiv. 202)— 

‘Callidus emissas eludere simius hastas.’ 


This art of ingeniously tormenting is considered un- 





+ Thes. Rom. Grevius, ix. 603. 
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justifiable homicide by philosimious travellers from /a| his hand, into the middle of the circus, the most ex- 
belle France, that wilderness of monkeys. When a| posed place, as farthest from the barrier; then calling 
fierce bull, ‘duro, chocante, carnicer, y pegajoso,’ has | the bull to him, ‘]!amando al toro,’ as soon as he rushed 
overthrowa the three picadors, killed their horses, dis- ' at him, fix the pole before his lowered head and vault 
persed the men. on foot, and cleared the arena, he | over him: he grazed the bull’s tail on alighting. This 
stands snorting and pawing the ground, bellowing and feat was considered to be so dangerous, that he was 
lashing his tail, the monarch of all he surveys; theen-| induced by public representation to discontinue it. 
thusiastic spectators wave their handkerchiefs, shouting | Nothing, however, is new under the sun of Spain. 
‘viva toro! bravo toro!’—the precise cry of the women | Prudentius describes the very thing— 
at the feasts of the tauriform Bacchus*—zése ravpe! afse q 7. , . sofia 

/ ; nde feras volucri temeraria corpora saltu 
cays! But when the bull will not attack the picador, ‘Transiliunt, mortisque inter discrimina ludunt.’ 
but tries to escape, he is not deemed worthy of a noble 
death; the cry of ‘perros! perros!’ resounds, which the| Although fatal accidents do not often occur, and we 


king grants by pulling his ear, a hint to the whippers- | ourselves have never seen a man killed, yet such 





in— events are always possible. At Tudela, on the Ist of 
: Siektiinbtainaen August, 1833, a bull having killed seventeen horses, a 

Vellit et admonuit.’ picador named Blanco, and a banderillero, then leapt 

‘Up to the stars the growling mastifis fly, over the barriers, where he killed a peasant and wound- 

And add new monsters to the frighted sky.’ ed many others. The ‘Correo’ which we translate, 


But they soon pull the bull down, for though they | simply headed the statement, ‘’ccidents have happen- 
want the square muscular form of the English breed, | ed,’ &c.—*Han ocurrido desgracias.’ Pepe Illo, who, 
they are not deficient in pluck. | like Nelson, had received thirty-eight wounds in the 
When a brave bull, sated with blood, will no longer | wars, died the hero’s death. He was killed on the 
attack the picador, the trampet sounds, ‘Signa tube | 11th of May, 1801. He had a presentiment of his 
dederant,’ and the second act commences. The pica-| death, but said that he must do his duty; ‘Anadid, 
dors retire instantly, and the foot-combatants begin with | que debiendo cumplir con su obligacion, no dejaria el 
their darts: these ‘chulos,’ ‘greges catervarii,’ are the | circo, hasta verse con las entraiias en los manos.’ 
light infantry and skirmishers. The word simply} The seeond act consists in placing the banderillas 
means a lad—a merryman—as at Astley’s. Their | (barbed darts, ornamented with cut paper), just as the 
duty is to draw off the bull from a wounded horse | bull stoops, on eath side of his neck. This feat is 
or endangered picador, which they do with their | termed by the barber-like French, ‘le coiffer.’ In 1726 
coloured silken cloaks, the ‘pewnula gausapina’ of| only one dart was placed, which was then called 
Martial (xiv. 145.) ‘Their address and agility is very | ‘harpon.’ Sometimes ‘banderillas de fuego,’ darts 
great; they skim over the sand like glittering hamming- | armed with crackers, which explode when affixed, are 
birds, hardly touching the earth; their cloaks are often | made use of: the Roman ‘taurus flammis stimulatus’ 
torn by the bull’s horns, of which Martial complains to | (Mart. de Spect. xix.). The fiery dart is most partieu- 
the Candido of his day (ii. 43, ad Candidum)— | larly described by St. Chrysostom, as then placed on 
*‘Toga—que passa est furias et cornua tauri.’ | the neck, and rendering the bull intolerable.* The 
flame, mingled with blood, must faintly recall to the 








In this service of self-devotion, no one ever distinguish- | ““’ e™ ' . 
ed himself more than Montes. On the 5th of June, | Priests of Spain, the superior attractions of the aufo- 
1832, at Aranjuez, in endeavouring to succour the do ” ' 

picador Martin, who was in imminent peril, he got be- | The last trumpet now sounds; the arena is cleared; 
tween the bull and the barrier, and after dodging him the matador, the man of death, stands before his victim 
several times, with consummate address, at last, find- alone. Byron is in error when he says— 

ing the foe press upon him ‘con recargo,” he endeavour- ‘And now the matadores around him play.’ 

ed to leap the paling, fell back, and was caught on the | His description otherwise is both correct and poetical. 
horns. A bulletin was regularly exhibited every day; | ‘The matador is clad as a ‘majo’ (Mr. Inglis says ina 
and his convalescence excited a more general interest at | court-dress!)—with no ws ¢ripler—no other armour than 
court than that of Ferdinand himself. On his re-ap-| valour—no aid save skill. Knowledge is here op- 
pearance, on the 11th of July, the whole amphitheatre | posed to animal foree. The bull presents ‘a splendid 


saluted him with congratulations. exhibition of blind rage and violence;—the man of coo} 
Montes was accustomed to advance, with a pole in} courage and presence of mind. ‘The meeting the bull- 
* Plutarch, Quest. Rom. vii. 196. Reiske. single-handed and face to faee appears to have been 


t The Romans preferred the British bull-dog (Claud. 
ii, Stil. 301). Symmachus mentions seven ‘Scoticos| * Oux cgac tec raveuc, Someg Crop eri Te voTE geQeNTES TaEC 
canes’ which were exhibited in the circus. Tatw usw apoentos, Liom. ad. Rom. 21 
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known at Ancient Memphis;* butthe Z:ecxtsvsc, or killer | ture of fixed purpose and concentration of moral energy. 
with a sword, is never mentioned in the classical hu/l-| Seneca says truly that the world had seen as many ex- 
fights; those bulls who eseaped the lance were handed | amples of courage in these ‘ludo-bestiarii,’ as in the 
over to the knives of the mob, and brutally butchered. | Catos and Scipios ( Ep. 50). It is absolutely neces- 
In the Plaza, the patients are despatched with the | sary to be cool, and preserve the temper; as the same 
nicety and delicacy displayed by a Sangrado in bleed-| philosopher remarks ( De Ird, i. xi. ), ‘gladiatores ars 
ing a fine lady. The matador, on entering, addresses | tuetur, ira denudat.’ He foils and plays with the bull 
the president; what he says is seldom heard; he is| until he has discovered his disposition. The funda- 
supposed to request permission to kill the bull, or to! mental principle consists in his mode of attack, the 
perish in the attempt. He then throws his cap, ‘mon- | stooping his head and shutting his eyes, before he 
tera,’ on the ground with peculiar action; ‘a facie | butts; the secret lies in distinguishing whether he 
jactare manus,’ (Juvenal Sat. iii. 106)—‘manu venera-| acts on the offensive or defensive: those which are fear- 
tus’ (Suet. Claud. 12). In his right hand he holds a/| less, and rush on at once, are the easiest to kill; those 
long straight Toledan blade, the ‘sacratum venabulum;’ | which are cunning, wavering, and vacillating, ‘marrajo 
in his left he waves the ‘muleta’—the red flag, the | y de sentido,’ are very dangerous; those that charge and 
‘engaiio’—which, says our author, ‘ought not to be so; then stop, turn, or run at the man rather than the flag, 
large as the standard of a religious brotherhood, nor so|are the most difficult and hazardous. The matador 
small as a lady’s pocket-handkerchief:’ it should be| must not let the bull ran on the muleta above two or 
proportioned to the size of the matador, and be suffi-| three times; the moral tension of the public is too 


cient to cover the bull’s head. It was first introduced 
by Francisco Romero of Ronda, though he certainly 
had never read Pliny (viii. 16), who describes that 
precise method of killing ons as invented by an Afri- 
can peasant, and exhibited in the Roman cireus; a bas- 
relief representing the subject was found at Pompeii. 
The colour must be the Phenician red, which conceals 
the blood (Si/. lial. iii. 236), and is particularly offen- 
sive to bulls, as Ovid tells us (Met. xii. 102)— 

‘Haud secus exarsit quam circo taurus aperto, 

Cum sua terribili petit irritamina cornu, 

Pheeniczas vestes, elusaque vulnera sentit.’t 
There is always a spare matador in case of accident, a 
‘media espada or sobre saliente,’ the ‘gladiator supposi- 
titius’ of Martial (v. 24. 8), spegcc. 

The matador, ‘el diestro,’ advances to the bull, in 
order to entice him towards him, ‘eziar/o a Ja suerte, a 
la jurisdiction del engano,’ to subpena him into the 
jurisdiction of the trick, as we should say, into Chance- 


ry. And this trial is quite as awful; the matador stands | 





strained to endure a longer suspense; they vent their 
impatience in jeers, noises, and every possible manner, 
to irritate the matador. Under such circumstances, 
Manuel Romero, who had killed a man, was always 
saluted with cries of ‘a la Plaza de Cebada,’—to 
Tyburn! Luis Ruiz with ‘Doiia Luisa!’ The populace 
hate those who do not brave death cheerfully, ‘qui non 
lubenter pereunt’ (Seneca De Ira, i. 2). Pollio (in 
Gall. 180) records the joke of Gallio, who gave to a 
clumsy fighter a crown of honour, and proclaimed his 
reason to the grumbling spectators, ‘taurum toties non 
ferire difficile est’—that the not killing the bull in so 
many attempts was really difficult. 

We refer our readers to the second edition of Pepe 
Tilo’s work, wherein all the different ‘suertes’ or man- 
ners of killing the bull are described and illustrated 
with excellent engravings. First is the ‘suerte de 
fronte, o la veronica,” (for religion sticks to the subject, ) 
when the bull rushes at once on the muleta. Candido 
ventured to use his hat instead of his flag—Pepe Ilo his 


face to face with the bull, in the presence of inexorable | wateh, which he performed at Burgos before the Count 
witnesses, the bar and judges, who would rather see the |d’Artois (Charles X.). The matador waits for him 
bull kill Avm twice over, than that he should kill the | and lets him run on the sword:—cveradw, ‘stare in 
bull contrary to the rules and practice of the court and | gradu.’ The ‘volapie,’ introduced by Joaquin Rodri- 
tauromachian precedent. The matador, during the | guez, is dangerous but beautiful; the bull is met half 
first two acts, has been studying the character of the | way. These methods were quite understood by the 


. , aia 
bull more intensely than a Lavater or Spurzheim. | Romans, 
There must be no mistake; there is no scoring, except)... . 

se | ‘Excipient apros, expectabuntque leones, 


on the pate, as Falstaff says. The gladiators did the | Intrabunt ursos, sit modo firma manus.’ (Mart. xiv. 30.) 


same to a proverb; ‘gladiatorem in arenam capere con- | an ice 0 tte head” Gea’ Gil Wile. Aah Oh eke 
silium; aliquid adversarii vultus, aliquid ipsa inclinatio | f th : . The an.” ‘hibits et me ps, 
corporis intuentem monet.’ (Seneca, Ep. 22.) Thee iad ~iad ; i vas ag 
t ; s - a pine, as is represen in the 
matador generally looks pale and anxious; life hangs | Sitiliede inmmitice (Leevic, 98); puildieetib'te the 
on the edge of a razor, em Evpou axpn; he presents a pic- hilt Mileane ities + 30); pe 
»¢ J 


* See Wilkinson, vol. ii. p. 446. 
+ Taurum color rabicundus excitat.—Seneca De Ira, | ‘Splendidaqne adversos venabula condit in armos.’ 
iii. 30 (Ovid, M. viii. 419.) 
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gy: If the thrust be true, death is instantaneous, and the | who was killed at last by a bull, trusted for his safety 
ex- bull, vomiting forth blood, drops at the feet of his con- | to his ‘tocayo,’ his namesake, Saint Joseph, whose 
the queror—'tis but a moment—all that was foree, fury, chapel adjoins the Seville amphitheatre. The altar 
eS- passion, and life, lies still in death, and quiet for , was lighted up during the fight with pagan devotion— 
wand CHEE ‘Altera pars cirei custode sub Hercule tuta est.— Ovid. 
“a P 
a ‘taurus , mee : 
ull Concidit et mixtum spumis vomit ore cruorem.’ | The gladiators of old were not allowed to enter the 
~ (Georg. iii.) | temples (Sen. de Contr.); the bull-fighter, if killed in 
daa- } . : 
the Then in the words of Arnobius, ‘eonclament et assur- | the arena, is shut a of the churehy ard, as dying ‘= 
ad gunt theatra, eavew omnes constrepunt fragoribus houseled, unanealed; to —_— this calamity a priest 
ne et plausu’ (Lib. iv. 152). The gay team of three = always in aleandanee with the consecrated host. 
sare mules harnessed abreast, glittering with flags and tink- But whether the man die 3 shriven or unshriven, his 
A ling with bells, drag off the carcass to the ‘spoliarium’ carcass is worth six cuineas less than that of the bull, 
ajo ata rapid gallop, which always delights the specta- which is sold for that — reeking hot, to the poor— 
and tors. The matador now wipes his sword, and bows | '° whose ea Pv appetite it is tenderer than hunted 
oe to the president and public. In the days of Spanish hare. The blood of these newly-killed bulls is con- 
rs | , c S ia ~ 3 . ) > chi 
dor wealth showers of doubloons were thrown to him— | stantly drunk by pani uds in the hopes of re freshing 
| es é ~ ine |a jaded constitution with this renovating specific of the 
) or ‘Nunc veniunt subitis lasciva numismata nimbis.’ ‘ : ° 
(Mart. viii. 78.) | Pagan taurobolia; this draught was recommended in 
a0 But th ld £ Spain j bh ; lease of obstructions By the old Iberian Sangrados 
we oo ; poet ~ —* te " a “ re ool: we | (aims vecoxpe, Dio. vi. 26)." Sir Henry -Halford 
ont a amas mat a Se OPEN 7 — hoe een | quotes (Essay X.) this practice, in order to prove that 
Sed aig - * 8 y ei , mug ae | bull's blood was not the poison with which Hannibal 
Al = (i wa - aH >on re ; ii Otago c0" | destroyed himself.t The ancients certainly believed 
—to CIS SU. WERE FUSS OF mer qonrnate ae that it was poison, if drunk fresh; Pliny calls it ‘pestifer 
lace querentem—quam bella wtas, inquit, periit!” If the potau maximé’ (xi. 38), and recommends nitre and 
. e+ | , om . eV js 
— a -- me erat ger ie aaa | benzoin as an antidote (xxiii. 10); but, if the blood were 
in .) r] wsaflr, ? | talea . ~ . - > . > ie 
¢ Sr eipetision; the avect mode of suming bis hemeulegs| taken in a dried and pounded State, it was a speci 
adhe : 4 . The j » Ss don Beal \fie for glandular affections (viii. 4), as the ‘unto del 
his — te. : Saee yae used is - a , ombre,’ or cold cream made from the fat of the heart 
non bs _ the at - lana,” a Aa es 0 wal C4 a newly-killed man, is considered by Spaniards a 
hn so ae oe diene sopransntes = . -~ poate of | certain bear’s-grease for the removal of superfluous 
— ‘ “~ mm pS ” m 4 — 4 ye given. sears inflicted by jealous knives. 
epe ee See ~ ese He Ms vile operation | ‘To conclude; the minds of men, like the House of 
nan- ‘el desjarretar,’ a most disgusting and painful sight, is Commons in 1802, are divided on the merits of the 
ated despised by the matador, be ecoms t — re | bull-fight; the Wilberforces assert (especially foreign- 
» de y ats sn an su hee he ow bull drags his |ers, who, notwithstanding, seldom fai! to sanction the 
ct,) wow Jeng? es eS " Pes ascistant = with | arena by their presence ) that all the best feelings are 
. 6 5 j : 
dido the cachetero, re ' er and pierces the | blunted—that idleness, extravagance, cruelty, and fero- 
» his epinal marrow. 7 re hayes ae: “ slaughtered | city are promoted at a vast expense of human and 
ount in this areueret in which : . atchers, from precuen, |animal life by these pastimes; the Windhams contend 
him FS TS = = REM $03 they erie M- | that loyalty, courage, presence of mind, endurance of 
e in any %e ap Se “pene po a > Spans, N - mM | pain, and contempt of death, are inculeated—that, P 
sdri- strument - the eprisibnges 0 esychius; a omidian |while the theatre is all illusion, the opera all effemi- ) 
half oa 9) which was invented by Asdrubal (Livy, | nacy, these manly, national games are all truth; and 
xXvii. 49), j e Moratin) ‘elev 
- The sacrifice of seven bulls will not content the (° = tent ee See a ee M- ne 
: 7 , de | grandiose actions of valour and heroism which have 
populace if the king be present; they petition and ob- | © 
20 tain another, a ‘toro de gracia,’ like the ‘gladiatores | * The Romans drank the blood of gladiators to cure 
30.) tulati.’ which delighted Spanish Martial (d ithe epilepsy; Pliny condemned these cannibal cups— 
postulati, which delighted our Spanish Martial (de | these living potions, pocue viventia’ (xxviii. 1); and 
= Spect. 20). Celsus pronounced such a remedy worse than the disease 
left The bull-fighters of Spain are eminently supersti- (de Morb. Com. iii. 23). - ; 
the tioess—th : lik b f 4 f t This poison was the rogmeov of the yew-tree, which 
tl ous;—they spring, like our boxers, from the regs OF | Pliny says (xvi. 10) grew chiefly in Spain, and according 
) the the le, though we have seen Rafael Perez de Gus- | to Strabo, (iii. 165), was always carried about them b , 
P g ys carr a by ; 
man,—a Gusman! adopt the profession—‘dedecus the Iberians as a last resource. This was an African 
atin @ ite? Sen a : and a royal custom: Masinissa was always thus armed 
is, Grace ™ ( ee 199.) Their breasts | ‘regio more ad incerta fortune venenum’ (Livy, xxx. 
9.) are covered with rosaries and amulets. Pepe Illo, | 15). 
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long proved the Spaniards to be the best and bravest| The Spaniards seem almost unconscious of the eru- 
of all nations.” Cicero seems to have thought, with | elty of those details which are most offensive to a 
Sir Roger de Coverly, that much might be said on | Stranger. They are reconciled by habit, as we are to 
both sides, while Lipsius, an an/iquarian, naturally | the bleeding butchers’ shops which disfigure our gay 
inclines to favour a practice of antiquity.* streets, and which if seen for the first time would be 

The efficacy of such sports for sustaining a martial | inexpressibly disgusting. The feeling of the sports- 
spirit was disproved by the degeneracy of the Romans | man rules in the arena. In England no sympathy is 
at the time when bloody spectacles were most in| shown for game,—fish, flesh, or fowl; nor for vermin 
vogue; nor are bravery, humanity, and discipline the | —stoats, kites, or poachers. The end of the sport is— 
characteristics of the bull-fighting Spaniards. We | death; the amusement is the playing, the fine run, as 
ourselves do not attribute their ‘merciless skivering | the prolongation of animal suffering is termed in the 
and skewering,’ their flogging and murdering women | tender vocabulary of the chase; the pang of mortal suf- 
—the atrocities which seemed to have reached the | ferance is not regulated by the size of the victim; the 
climax in the present civil war—to the bull-fight, the | bull moreover is always killed, and never exposed to 
practical result of which has been overrated and mis- | the thousand deaths of the poor wounded hare. Wind- 
understood. Cruel it undoubtedly is, and perfectly | ham protested against ‘looking too microscopically 
congenial to the inherent, inveterate ferocity of Spanish | into baits or ladies’ faces.’ The dominion over animals 
character;+ but it is an effect rather than a cause— | has always been harshly exercised by man. We must 


| 


with doubtless some reciprocating action. We ques-| not sce the bull in Spanish eyes and wink at the fox 
tion, indeed, whether the orfginal bull-fight had not | in our own nor 

a greater tendency to humanize than the Olympic | 
games; the ‘Fiesta real’ of the feudal ages combined 
the associated ideas of religion and loyalty, while the 


chivalrous combat nurtured a nice sense of personal 
honour and a respectful gallantry to woman, which dominates over animal happiness. The bull roams in 


were unknown to the polished Greeks or warlike | @mple pastures, through a youth and manhood free 


Romans; and many of the finest features of Spanish | from toil, and only anticipates by a few months the 
character have degenerated since the discontinuance | Certain fate of the imprisoned, over-laboured, mati- 


‘Compound for vices we’re inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to.’ 


It is not clear that animal suffering on the whole pre- 


of the original fight, which certainly was more bloody lated ox. 
and fatal than the present. In Spain, where capital is seanty, person and pro- 
The Spaniards invariably bring forward our boxing- | P®TY insecure, (evils quintupled since the late demo- 
matches in self-justification; but it must always be re- cratic reforms,) no one would adventure on the specu- 
membered in our excuse that these are discountenanced | ation of breeding cattle on a large scale, where the 
by the good and respectable, and legally stigmatised return is so distant, without the certain demand and 
as breaches of the peace; and, although disgraced by sale created by the amphitheatre; a small proportion 
beastly drunkenness, brotal vulgarity, ruinous gam- | only of the produce possess the requisite qualifica- 
bling and betting (sponsiones), from which the Spanish | tions; the surplus and females go to the plough and 
arena is exempt, they are based on a spirit of fair play market, and can be sold cheaper from the profit made 
which forms no principle of the polities, warfare, or bull- | °% the bulls. ‘Their political economists proved that 
fighting of Spain. The Plaza is patronised by church | many valuable animals were wasted in the arena—but 
and king, to whom, in justice, all the responsibility of | theories vanished before the fact, that the supply of 
evil consequences must be referred. ‘The show is con- | ©@ttle was rapidly diminished when bull-fights were 
ducted with great ceremonial, combining many ele- suppressed: similar results take place as regards the 
ments of poetry, the beautiful and sublime; and our | breed of horses, though in a minor degree; those, 
author (p. 30) proudly says: ‘When the countless as- moreover, which are sold to the Plaza would never be 
sembly is honoured by the presence of our august mo- bought by any one else. With respect to the loss of 
narchs, the world is Jost in admiration at the majestic human life—in no Jand is a man worth so little as in 
spectacle afforded by the happiest people in the world, Spain, and in fact more aldermen are killed by wurtles 
enjoying with rapture an exhibition peculiarly their | than picadors by bulls; while, as to fime, these exhi- 
own, and offering to their idolised sovereigns the due | bitions always take place on holidays, which even in- 


homage of the truest and most refined Joyalty.’ dustrious Britons boose away oceasionally in pot- 
| houses, and idle Spaniards invariably smoke away in 
*‘Crudele gladiatorum spectaculum nonnullis videri sunshiny dolce far niente. The attendance, moreover, 
’ . ‘ >, H . . or | . . . 

solet’ (Tuse, ii. 17; Lipsins, Sat. ii. 35). ,of idle spectators prevents idleness in the numerons 
+ See the pamphlet entitled ‘Historical Inquiry into |} oJacses employed direct! d indirecaly i . 
the Unchangeable character of a war ia Spain.’ (Mar- | — A pues — Fae ee hae 

ray, 1837.) j aud carrying out this cxpeusive spectacle. 
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SPANISH BULL-FEASTS AND BULL-FIGHTS. 


It is bull-headed piilosophy to judge of foreign eus- 
toms by our own habits, prejudices, and conventional 
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| more frightened than pleased, but by leading them on 
—‘deinde sepius dando, modo vulneribus tenus, modo 


opinions: a cold unprepared, calculating stranger comes | sine missione’—from novillos to torros de muerte, from 
without the free-masonry of early associations, and | sham-fights to real, they became as fond of them as 
criticises details which are lost on the natives in their | the Romans. The predominant sensation experienced 


enthusiasm and feeling for the whole. 


Spaniards are | by ourselves was bore, the same thing over and over 
brought up to the bull-fight from their infancy; they | again, and too much of it. 


But that is the case with 


are too simple to speculate on abstract questions, but | every thing in Spain; their processions and professions 


associate with the Plaza all their ideas of reward for | are interminable. 


The younger Pliny, who was no 


good conduct, of finery and holiday, in a land-where | amateur, complains (Ep. ix. 6, 1) of the eternal same- 
amusements are few—they catch the contagion of plea- | ness of seeing what to have seen once was enough— 
sure, and in their young bias of imitation approve of |‘Nihil novem, nihil variam, nihil quod non semel 


what is approved of by their parents. They return to 
their homes unchanged—playful, timid, or sezious, as 
before; their kindly, social feelings are uninjured, and 
where is the filial or parental bond more affectionately 
cherished than in Spain—where are the uoble courte- 
sies of life, the kind, considerate, self-respecting de- 
meanour so exemplified as in Spanish society? 

The very last bull-fight we witnessed at Seville was 
attended by seven English ladies, the philosophy of 
whose emotions afforded deep interest to calm and ab- 
stracted reviewers like ourselves; their first feeling is 


intense curiosity, mingled with a nervous, undefined 


sensation of dread, an indistinct idea of what is about 
to befall them, a pleasure to be mixed with a pain, of 
the precise nature of which they are ignorant, for they 
do not care to inquire much into a subject which they 
have heard precondemned. ‘The first sight delights 
them; a flushed, excited cheek betrays a pleasure 
which they are ashamed to avow: as the bloody trage- 
dy proceeds they are disgusted, and rarely repeat the 
visit. 

‘The heart that is sounest awake to the flower 

Is always the first to be touch’d by the thorn,’ 


The successive feelings experienced by male fo- 
reigners are admiration, pity, indifference, and weari- 
ness of the flesh. The first will be readily understood; 
the sufferings of the horses cannot be beheld by novices 
without compassion. ‘Misericordia fuit,’ said Seneca 
(Ep. vii.): ‘in troth it was more a pittie than a delight,’ 
wrote the herald of Lord Nottingham, This feeling, 
however, regards the animals who are forced into 
wounds and death; the men scarcely excite much of it 
—‘volenti non fit injuria’—they are applauded and well 
paid; their risk is more apparent than real; our British 
feelings of fair play side with the bull and the gal- 
lantry of his unequal defence. The horror of the de- 
tails is deadened by repetition. ‘Hc consuetudine 
imbuti humanitatem perdimus,’ is the strong but true 
expression of Lactantius (de Vero Cult. vi. 20.) 
Sach must always be the effect produced on those not 
bred and broaglit up to such scenes. Livy (xli. 20) 
relates that, when the gladiatorial shows were first in- 


spectasse sufficiet;’ Lactantius (de Vero Cult. vi. 20) 
| held them to be nothing but ‘levity, vanity, and mad- 
When Dr. Johnson witnessed a horse-race, his 
observation was, that he had not met with such a 
proof of the paucity of human pleasures as in the popu- 
larity of such a spectacle. The life of Spaniards is 
uniform; their sensations, not blunted by satiety, are 
intense. Their bull-fight to them is always new and 
exciting. ‘The more the toresque intellect is cultivated, 
the greater the capacity for enjoyment; they see a 
thousand minute beauties, delicate shades, in the cha- 
racter and conduct of the combatants, which escape the 
superficial glance of untutored spectators. The Span- 
ish ladies are not shocked by novelty, and they are re- 
lieved from tedium by the never-flagging, ever-sus- 
tained interest in being admired; and far from us and 
our friends be that frigid philosophy which would pre- 
sume that their bright eyes, darting the shafts of 
Cupid, will glance one smile the less, from witness- 
ing these more merciful banderillas. 


ness.’ 


From the London and Westminster Review. 
YANKEEANA. 


1. American Broad Grins. Second Edition. London: 
Tyas. 1839. 

2. Yankee Notions. By Timo Tittetwell, Esq. Se- 
cond Edition. Boston, 1838. 

3. The Clockmaker; or, the Sayings and+ Doings of 
Samuel Slick, of Slickville. London, 1837; Second 
Series, 1838. 

4. Sketches and Eccentricities of Colonel David Crockett, 
of West Tennessee. London, 1834. 

5. 4 Narrative of the Life of David Crockett, of the 
State of Tennessee. Written by Himself. Phila- 
delphia, 1834. 

6. Colonel Crockett’s Exploits and Adventuresin Texas. 
Written by Himself. London, 1837. 

7. The Life and Writings of Major Jack Downing, of 
Downingville. Written by Himself. Boston, 1834. 


These books show that American literature has 





troduced by the Romans into Asia, the natives were 


ceased to be exclusively imitative. A few writers 
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and diction, are American—who, therefore, produce 
original sounds instead of far-off echoes,—fresh and 
vigorous pictures instead of comparatively idealess 
copies. A portion of American literature has become 
national and original, and, naturally enongh, this por- 
tion of it is that which in all countries is always most 
national and original—because made more than any 
other by the collective mind of the nation—the humor- 
ous. 

We have many things to say on national humour, 
very few of which we can say on the present occasion. 
But two or three words we must pass on the heresies 
which abound in the present state of critical opinion 


- . *,* | 
on the subject of national homour: we say critiea/, and 


not nublic, opinion, for, thank God, the former has 
very little to do with the latter. 

“Lord Byron,”—says William Hazlitt, in a very 
agreeable and suggestive volume of ‘Sketches and 
Essays,’ now first collected by his son,—‘was in the 
habit of railing at the spirit of our good old comedy, 
and of abusing Shakspeare’s Clowns and Fools, which, 


he said, the refinement of the French and Italian stage | 


would not endure, and which only our grossness and 
puerile taste could tolerate. 
and it is pat to my purpose. 
are almost the only people who understand and relish 
nonsense.” 
Shakspeare, his rich and genuine English humour! 

In Lord Byron the taste which the above opinion 
expresses is easily accounted for; it was the conse- 











In this I agree with him; | 
I flatter myself that we | ‘far-west’? behind them; so situated as to be in no 








have appeared in the United States, who, instead of| pregnant with thoughts, deep and immortal thoughts, 
being European and English in their styles of thought | enough to fill many books. 


A man is a volume stored 
all over with thoughts and meanings, as deep and 
great as God. A book, even when it contains the 
“‘life’s blood of an immortal spirit,” still is not an im- 
mortal spirit, nor a God-created form. Wofully fast 
will be his growth in ignorance who prefers reading 
books to reading men. But the time-honoured critical 
journals have critics— 


“The earth hath bubbles as the waters hath” — 


and William Hazlitt, with his eloquent vehemence, 
was one of the best of them. 

The public have of late, by the appreciation of the 
genuine English humour of Mr. Dickens, shown that 
the days when the refinement which revises Shak- 
speare and ascribes the toleration of his humour to 
grossness and puerility of taste, or a relish for non- 


| Sense, have long gone by. The next good sign is the 


appreciation of the humour of the Americana, in all its 
peculiar and unmitigated nationality. Humour is na- 
tional when it is impregnated with the convictions, 
customs, and associations of a nation. What these, 
in the case of America, are, we thus indicated in a 
former number:—“'The Americans are a democratic 
people; a people without poor; without rich; witha 


danger of aggression from without; sprung mostly from 


This is the excuse for the humonr of} the Puritans; speaking the language of a foreign coun- 


| try; with no established church; with no endowments 


for the support of a learned class; with boundless fa- 


cilities for ‘raising themselves in the world;”’ and 














quences of his having early formed himself according | where a large family is a fortune. They are English- 
to the Pope and Gifford school, which was the domi- | men who are all well off; who never were conquered; 
nant one among the Cambridge stadents of his time. | who never had feudalism on their soil; and who, in- 
Scottish highland scenery, and European travel, aided | stead of having the manners of society determined by 
by the influences of the revival of a more vigorous and | a Royal court in all essentials imitative to the present 
natural taste in the public, made his poems much bet-| hour of that of Louis the Fourteenth of France had 
ter than the taste of the narrow school to which he | them formed, more or less, by the stern influences’ of 
belonged could ever have made them; but above the} Puritanism. 

dicta of this school his critical judgment never rose.| National American humour must be all this trans- 
We thought the matter more inexplicable as regards | formed into shapes which prodace laughter. ‘The hu- 
William Hazlitt, a man superior to Byron in force and | mour of a people is their institutions, laws, customs, 
acuteness of understanding—until we found the follow- | manners, habits, characters, convictions,—theirscenery, 
ing declaration of his views:—*In fact, I ain very | whether of the sea, the city, or the hills,—expressed in 
much of the opinion of that old Scotch gentleman who | the language of the ludicrous, uttering themselves in the 
owned that ‘he preferred the dullest book he had ever | tones of genuine and heartfelt mirth. “Democracy and 
read to the most brilliant conversation it had ever been | the ‘far-west’ made Colonel Crockett: he is a product 
his lot to hear.’”? A man to whom the study of books of forests, freedoin, universal suffrage, and bear-hunts. 
was so much and the study of men so little as this, |'The Puritans and the American revolution, joined io 
could not possibly understand the humour of Shak-| the influence of the soil and the social manners of the 
speare’s Clowns and Fools, or national humour of any | time, have all contributed to the production of the 
sort. The characters of a T'rinculo, a Bardolph, a| character of Sam Slick. The institutions and scenery, 
Quickley, or a Silence, are matters beyond him. ‘That| the convictions and the habits of a people, become en- 
man was never born whose genuine talk, let it be as dull | wrought into their thoughts, and of course their merry, 
as it may, and whose character, if studied aright, is not | as well as their serious thoughts. In America, at pre- 
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rican. 


steamer had no effect upon him. 
form so noble a feature in American scenery. 


thus:—“She trots off like a horse—all boiler—full 


pressure—it’s hard work to hold her in at the wharfs 
She 


and landings. J could run her up a caiaract. 


draws eight inches of water—goes at three knots a 
minute—and jumps all the snags and sand-banks.” 


The Falls of Niagara themselves become redolent with 
humonr. 
dive he took was off the Falls of Niagara, and he was 
never heard of agin till t’other day, when Captain 
Enoch Wentworth, of the Susy Ann whaler, saw him 
in the South Sea. 
him—‘why, Sam,’ says he, ‘how on airth did you get 
here, I thought you was drowned at the Canadian 
lines..—*Why,’ says Sam, ‘I didn’t get on earth here 
at all, but I came slap through it. In thatare Niagara 
dive I went so everlasting deep, I thought it was just 
as short to come up t’other side, so out I came on 
these parts. 
pent, when I get back to Boston, then my name’s not 
Sam Patch.’ ” 

The curiosity of the public regarding the peculiar 


nature of American humour, seems to have been very | 


easily satisfied with the application of the all-suflicing 
word exaggeration. We have, in a former number,* 
sufficiently disposed of exaggeration, as an explana- 
tion of the ludicrous. Extravagance is a characteristic 
of American humour, though very far from being a pe- 
culiarity of it; and, when a New York paper, speaking 


of hot weather, says:—‘*We must go somewhere—we | 
through th 


are dissolving daily—so are our neighbours.—It was 
rumoured yesterday, that three large ridges of fat, 
found on the side-walk in Wall street, were caused by 
Thad. Phelps, Harry Ward, and Tom Van Pine, pass- 
ing that way a short time before:—the humour does 
not consist in the exaggeration that the heat is actually 


dissolving people daily—a common-place at which no | 


one would langh—but in the representation of these 
respectable citizens as producing ridges of fat. It is 
humour, and not wit, on account of the infusion of 
character and locality into it. The man who put his 
umbrella into bed and himself stood up in the corner, 
and the man who was so tall that he required to go up 
a ladder to shave himself, with all their brethren, are 


not humorous and ludicrous because their peculiarities | 


* ‘London and Westminster Review’ for January 
1838, p. 266. 


sent, accidents of steamboats are extremely common, | are exaggerated, but because the umbrella and the 
and have therefore a place in the mind of every Ame-/| man change places, and because a man by reason of 
Hence we are told that, when asked whether | his tallness is supposed too short to reach himself. 

he was seriously injured by the explosion of the boiler | 
of the St. Leonard steamer, Major N. replied that he 
Was so used to be blown-up by his wife, that a mere 
In another instance 
laughter is produced out of the very cataracts which 
The 
captain of a Kentucky steam-boat praises his vessel 


“Sam Patch was a great diver, and the last 


‘Why,’ says Captain Enoch to 


If I don’t take the shine off the sea-ser- | 


;*human natur.”’ 


| The cause of laughter is the ascription to objects of 
qualities or the representations of objects or persons 
| with qualities the opposite of their own:—Humour is 
|this ascription or representation when impregnated 
| with character, whether individual or national. 

It is not at all needful that we should illustrate at 
length by extracts the general remarks we have made, 
since the extensive circulation and notice which Ame- 


j rican humour has of late obtained in England have 
|impressed its general features on almost all minds. 
| But we may recall them more vividly to the reader, 
|and connect them more evidently with the causes in 
which they originate, by showing very briefly how in- 
stitutions infuse themselves into men, how the pecu- 
liarities of the nation re-appear in the individual, and 
| how, in short, the elements of the society of the United 
States are ludicrously combined and modified in the 
| characters, real and fictitious, of Sam Slick, Colonel 
| Crockett, and Major Jack Downing. 
Sam Slick is described as “a tall thin man,. with 
| hollow cheeks and bright twinkling black eyes, mount- 
ied on a good bay horse, something out of condition. 
| He had a dialect too rich to be mistaken as genuine 
Yankee.” His clothes were well made and of good 
materials, but looked as if their owner had shrank 
A large brooch and 
some superfluous seals and gold keys, which orna- 
mented his outward man, looked ‘New England” 
like. ‘+A visit to the States had, perhaps, I thought” 
—says the traveller, who describes him, as he fell in 


since they were made for him. 


| with him on the road—*turned this Colchester beau 
into a Yankee fop.”’ The traveller at one time thought 
him a lawyer, at another a Methodist preacher, but on 
the whole was very much puzzled what to make of 
him. Sam Slick turns out to be an exceedingly 
shrewd and amusing fellow, who swims prosperously 
and 
He is a go-ahead maa, convinced 


world by means of ‘soft sawder” 


that the Slicks are the best of ¥ankees, the Yankees 
the best of the Americans, and the Americans are ge- 
nerally allowed to be the finest people in the world. 
He is an enthusiast in railroads. Of the “gals” of 
Rhode Island he says they beat the Lyetalians by a 
long chalk—they sing so high some on ’em they go 
clear out o’ hearin, Jike a lark. When a man gets 
married, he says, his wife “larns him how Vinegar is 
made—Put plenty of sugar into the water aforehand, 


| -¢ : 
| my dear, says she, if you want to make it real sharp,”’ 


The reader will recognise several of the peculiarities 
of American society in “Setting up for Governor: — 


** «T never see one of them queer little old-fashioned 


| teapots, like that are in the cupboard of Marm Pag- 
iwash,’ said the Clockmaker, ‘that I don’t think of 
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Lawyer Crowningshield and his wife. When 1 was 
down to Rhode Island last, I spent an evening with 
them. After I had been there a while, the black house- 
help brought in a little home-made dipt candle, stuck 
in a turnip sliced in two, to make it stand straight, and 
set it down on the table.’—* Why,’ says the Lawyer to 
his wife, ‘Increase, my dear, what on earth is the mean- 
ing o’ that? What does little Viney mean by bringin 
in such a light as this, that aint fit for even a log hut 
of one of our free and enlightened citizens away down 
east; where’s the lamp!?’—*My dear,’ says she, ‘I or- 
dered it—you know they are a goin to set you up for 
Governor next year, and I allot we must economise or 
we will be ruined—the salary is only four hundred dol- 
lars a year, you know, and you'll have to give up your 
practice—we can’t aflord nothin now.’ 

“Well, when tea was brought in, there was a little 
wee china teapot, that held about the matter of half a 
pint or so, and cups and sarcers about the bigness of 
children’s toys. When he seed that, he grew most 

eskily ryled, his under lip curled down like a peach 
feat that’s got a worm in it, and he stripped his teeth, 
and showed his grinders like a bull-dog. *What foolery 
is this?’ said he —*My dear,’ said she, ‘it’s the foolery 
of being Governor; if you choose to sacrifice all your 
comfort to being the first rung in the ladder, don’t 
blame me for it. I didn’t nominate you—lI had notart 
nor part init. It was cooked up at that are Conven- 
tion, at Town Hall.’ Well, he sot for some time with- 
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out sayin a word, lookin as black as a thunder cloud, | 
just ready to make all natur crack agin, At last he} 
gets up, and walks round behind his wife’s chair, and 
takin her face between his two hands, he turns it up 
and gives her a buss that went off like a pistol—it fairly 
made my mouth water to see him; thinks I, them.lips 
aint a bad bank to deposit one’s spare kisses in, neither. 
‘Increase, my dear,’ said he, ‘1 believe you are half 
right, I’l] decline to-morrow, I’1] have nothin to do with 
it—J won't be a Governor on ne account, 

“Well, she had to haw and gee like, both a little, 
afore she could get her head out of his hands; and then 
she said, ‘Zachariah,’ says she, ‘how you do act, aint 
you ashamed? Do for gracious sake behave yourself:’ 
and she coloured up all over like a erimson piany; ‘if 
you havn't foozled all my hair, too, that’s a fact,’ says 
she; and she put her curls to rights, and looked as 
pleased as fun, though poutin all the time, and walked 
right out of the room. Presently in come two well- 
dressed house-helps, one with a splendid gilt lamp, a 
real London touch, and another with a tea tray, with a 
large solid silver coffee-pot, and tea-pot, and a cream 
jug, and sugar bow}, of the same genuine metal, and a 
most an elegant set of real gilt china. ‘Then in came 
Marm Crowingshield herself, lookin as proud as if she 
would not cal! the President her cousin; and she gave 
the Lawer a look, as much as to say, I guess when Mr. 
Slick is gone I'll pay you off that are kiss with inter- 
est, you dear you—I’ll answer a bill at sight for it, 1 
will, you may depend. 

‘ ‘] believe,’ said he, ‘agin, you are right, Increase, 
my dear, its an expensive kind of honour that bein 
Governor, and no great thanks neither; great ery and 
little woolvall talk and no cider—its enough I guess 
for a man to govern his own family, aint it, dear?’ ” 





Of Colonel Crockett we shall not say one word | 
further than to direct the attention of our readers to a 
passage which they may have seen before, but which 





they will not regret seeing again, so full is it of mean- 
ings regarding both the man and the influences by 
which he was made what he was. The humours of 
an English election are somewhat different from those 
described by Crockett, and he evidently knows little 
of anything like the loyal affection which the electors 
of the mother country have for “her Majesty’s likeness 
in gold.” 


“I met with three candidates for the Legislature; a 
Doctor Butler, who was, by marriage, a nephew to 
General Jackson, a Major Lynn, vs Mr. McEver, 
all first-rate men. We all took a horn together, and 
some person present said to me, ‘Crockett, you must 
offer for the Legislature.’ I told him I lived at least 
forty miles from any white settlement, and had no 
thourht of becoming a candidate at that time. So we 
all parted, and I and my little boy went on home. 

“It was about a week or two after this, that a man 
came to my house, and told me I was a candidate. I 
told him not so. But he took out a newspaper from 
his pocket, and show’d me where I was announced. I 
said to my wife that this was all a burlesque on me, but 
I was determined to make it cost the man who had put 
it there at Jeast the value of the printing, and of the fun 
he wanted at my expense. Sol hired a young man to 
work in my place on my farm, and turned out myself 
electioneering. I hadn’t been out long before I found 
the people began to talk very much about the bear- 
hunter, the man from the cane; andthe three gentle- 
men, who I have already named, soon found it neces- 
sary to enter into an agreement to havea sort of caucus 
at their March court, to determine which of them was 
the strongest, and the other two was to withdraw and 
support him. As the court came on, each one of them 
spread himself, to secure the nomination; but it fell on 
Dr. Butler, and the rest backed out. ‘The doctor was 
a clever fellow, and I have often said he was the most 
talented man I ever run against for any office. His 
being related to Gen’]. Jackson also helped him on ver 
much; but I was in for it, and I was determined to ‘om | 
ahead and go through, or stick. Their meeting was 
held in Madison county, which was the strongest in 
the representative district, which was composed of 
eleven counties, and they seemed bent on having the 
member from there. 

“At this time Colonel Alexander was a candidate 
for Congress, and attending one of his public meetings 
one day, | walked to where he was treating the people, 
and he gave me an introduction to several of his ac- 
quaintances, and informed them that I was out elec- 
tioneering. In a little time my competitor, Doctor 
Batler, came along; he passed me without noticing me, 
and I suppose, indeed, he did not recognise me. But 
1 hailed him, as I was for all sorts of fun; and when he 
turned to me, I said to him, ‘Well, doctor, I suppose 
they have weighed you out to me; but I should like to 
know why they fixed your election for March instead of 
August? This is,’ said I, ‘a branfire new way of doing 
business, if a caucus is tomake a representative for the 
people!’ He then discovered who I was, and eried out 
*‘D—n it, Crockett, is that you?”’—‘Be sure it is,’ said 
I, ‘bunt I don’t want it understood that I have come 
electioneering. I haye just crept out of the cane, to 
see what discoveries I could make among the white 
folks.’ I told him that when I set out electioneering | 
would go prepared to put every man on as good footing 
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when I left him as I found him on. I would, there- 
fore, have me a | buckskin hunting-shirt made, 
with a couple of pockets holding about a peck each; 
and that in one I would carry a great big twist of tobac- 
co, and in the other my bottle of liquor; for I knowed 
when I met a man and offered him a dram, he would 
throw out the quid of tobacco to take one, and after he 
had taken his horn, I would out with my twist, and 
give him another chaw. 
not be worse off than when I found him; and I would 
be sure to leave him in a first-rate good-humour. He 
said I could beat him electioneering all hollow. I told 
him I would give him better evidence of that before 
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hour as tight as I could spring. Then we concluded 


it was best to adjourn for to-day.” 

In the following passage, with which we conclude, 
there is some playful banter on the present President 
of the United States. 

“But you see the trouble ont was, there was some 
| difficulty between I and Mr. Van Buren. Some how 





And in this way he would | 5, other Mr. Van Buren always looked kind of jealous 


at me all the time after he met us at New York; and I 
couldn’t help minding every time the folks hollered 
‘hoorah for Major Downing’ he would turn as red as a 
| blaze of fire. And wherever he stopped to take a bite 





August, notwithstanding he had many advantages over | or to have a chat, he would always work it, if he could, 


me, and particularly in the way of money; but I told 


him that I would go on the products of the country; | 


that I had industrious children, and the best of coon 
dogs, and they would hunt every night till midnight to | 
support my election; and when the coon fur wa’n’t| 
good I would myself go a wolfing, and shoot down a | 
wolf, and skin his head, and his sealp would be good 
tome for three dollars, in our state treasury money; and | 
in this way I would get along on the big string. He | 
stood like he was both amused and astonished, and the | 
whole crowd was in a roar of laughter. From this 
place I returned home, leaving the people in a first-rate 
way; and I was sure I would do a good business among 
them. At any rate I was determined to stand up to my 
lick-log, salt or no salt. 

“In a short time there came out two other candidates, | 
a Mr. Shaw and a Mr. Brown. We all! ran the race | 
through; and when the election was over, it turned out | 
that I beat them all by a majority of two hundred and | 
forty-seven votes, and was again returned as a member | 
of the Legislature from a new region of the country, 
without losing a session. This reminded me of the 
old saying—‘A fool for Iw@k, and a poor man for chil- | 
dren.’ ” 

Major Jack Downing is, like Sam Slick, a fictitious | 
character, while Crockett, though now dead, was a 
real one. But in the letters of Major Jack Downing, | 
there is reality enough to show that they express much | 
that is highly characteristic of America. Here is a 
earicatare of some of the toils of a President. 


“I cant stop to tell you in this letter how we got | 
along to Philadelphy, though we had a pretty easy | 
time some of the way in the steam-boats. And I cant | 
stop to tell you of half the fine things I have seen here. | 





{ 
| 


somehow or other so a8 to crowd in between me and 
the President. Well, ye see, 1 wouldn’t mind much 
about it, but would jest step round ’tother side. And 
though I say it myself, the folks would look at me, let 
me be on which side I would; and after they’d cried 
hoorah for the President, they’d most always sing out 
‘hoorah for Major Downing.’ Mr. Van Buren kept 
growing more and more fidgety till we got to Concord. 
And there we had a room full of sturdy old democrats 
of New Hampshire, and after they all had flocked round 
the old President and shook hands with him, he hap- 


| pened to introduce me to some of ’em before he did Mr. 


Van Buren. At that the fat was all in the fire. Mr. 
Van Buren wheeled about and marched out of the room 
looking as though he could bite a board nail off. The 
President had to send for him three times before he 
could get him back into the room again. And when he 
did come, he didn’t speak to me for the whole evening. 
However we kept it from the company pretty much; 
but when we come to go up to bed that night, we had 
a real quarrel. It was nothing but jaw, jaw, the whole 
night. Mr. Woodbury and Mr, Cass tried to pacify us 
all they could, but it was all in vain, we didn’t one of 
us get a wink of sleep, and shouldn't if the night had 
lasted a fortnight. Mr. Van Buren said the President 
had dishonoured the country by placing a military Ma- 
jor on half-pay before the second oflicer of the govern- 
ment. he President begged him to consider that I 
was a very particular friend of his; that I had been a 
great help to him at both ends of the country; that I 
had kept the British out of Madawaska away down im 
Maine, and had marched my company clear from 
Downingville to Washington, on my way to South 
Carolina, to put down the nullifiers; and he thought E 
was entitled to as much respect as any man in the 


They took us up into a great hall this morning as big | country. 


as a meeting-liouse, and then the folks begun to pour | 


“This nettled Mr. Van Buren peskily.—He said he 


in by thousands to shake hands with the President; | thought it was a fine time of day if a raw jockey from 


federalists and all, it made no difference. 


There was | an obscure village away down east, jest because he had 


such a stream of ’em coming in that the hall was full |a Major’s commission, was going to throw the Vice 


in a few minutes, and it was so jammed up round the 


door that they could’nt get out again if they were to | ments into the back ground. 
So they had to knock out some of the windows | to rise, and I stepped right up to him, and says I, Mr. 
| Van Buren, you are the last man that ought to call mea 


die. 
and go out t’other way. 


“The President shook hands with all his might an | jockey. 


President of the United States and the heads of Depart- 
At this my dander began 


And if you'll go to Downingville and stand 


hour or two, till he got so tired he could’nt hardly stand | up before my company with Sargeant Joel at their 


it. I took hold an 


shook for him once in awhile to | head, and call Downingville an obscure village, I'll let 


help him along, but at last he got so tired he had tolay | you use my head for a foot-ball as long Pee live af- 


down on a soft bench covered with cloth and shake as | terwards. 
thousand atoms, F'll never guess again. 


well as he could, and when he could’nt shake he’d nod 


into ten 


For if they wouldn’t blow y 
We got so 


to *em as they come along. And at last he got so beat high at last that the old President hopt off the bed like 
out, he couldn’t only wrinkle his forard and wink. |a boy; for he had laid down to rest him, bein it was 
Then I kind of stood behind him and reached my arm | near daylight though he coulda’t get to sleep.” 


round under his, and shook for him for about a half an | 
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From the John Bull. 
TO JOHN BULL. 
Walk us Hoth lu, Dean-stre el, So Ho. 


My dear B.,—It is now several years since I rot to you, 
and | dare to say you thought me defunck; bat, although 
much declined in the ‘‘veil of ears,” I am still alive and 
living. 1 told you we was domsticated at Nice (the nas- 
tiest place I ever was at), which we left when poor Lavy 
died—she is now an angie in Heaven. B., and Fulmer is 
married again, and what with-one thing and ’tother, I 
never thought to see the Mephistophilis of England no 
more. 

However, my third dotter, which was quite a young 
eretur when you last heard married a Captain in the 
army who had been Left tenant of his company many 
years, and he was recommended to Lord Drum, which 
as in coorse you know, is gone out Lord High Seditioner 
to Kennedy. So out my sun-in-law went with his wife 
to Mountreal, leaving a babby behind; for, although he 
was in the infantry, he was not allowed a passage for his | 
hair apparent, which I thought hard; but they said there 
was no birth for the babby, which, as it had been born | 
eleven months before, I believe to be a most impotent | 
falsehood and imposition 

Well, dear B., my sun-in-law was, as I said, rekmend- 
ed to Lord Drum by Lord Pummiceston, the Secretary 
for Foraying Affairs, which is as nice a Lord as ever | 
lived or dyed, and so he got this pintement, and I came | 
to England to see my dotter off, and cum back afterwards | 
to London, with Jemimy, which is my youngest, deter- 
mined to stay a little bit to see sites—and we have got ex- 
clent rheums here, wich was a famous house, as our 
landlord telis as, and where Arthur Muffy, a grate dra- 
matick, rote his Way to Kip Him, in Noomber four; also 
where Grick, the great Roshus, and a Goldsmith, and 


other respectable peuple used to come and sup and drink 
unch—so we are very well off. 
Dear B.,—London is much alturd since I lived up by 
Russell-square; the statute of King George the Thurd in 


Pell Mell is a booteful bit of brunze. I remember him 
when I was a guil—quite a little gulJ—and it is very like. 
But how the gash has got on—no ile now—all gash. And 
how they do pull down—the pillar to the Duke of York 
is a beautiful erection, and the Clubs—dear me, what a 
change—and that great Plenipotentiary on Milbank; and 
those rale roads, which is so curious, on account of the 
Indians and going under the toe-nails. What they mean 
by switches I don’t know, but they seem queer things to 
play with. 

I went yesterday to see the Bare-ideas at the Gipsies | 
Hall, in Piccadilly, and at the same time the Waterloo 
medal, which is curos indeed. 
very odd, and I have no noshun of dancing by way of 
praving—two gentlemen there entered into conversashun 
with them in a language which they called Understanee, 


but I could not understand a word of it, which is more | 


strange, because my late husband’s brother-in-law was 
Captain of a Hingyman. 

hen we went to see a divine bell in Regent-street, 
whose name is Polly Ticknic, | think; and there was a 
man with a brass pot upon his head, and three eye-holes; 


he had two or three pipes with cox to them; and he went | 


into the water, and seyeral men pumped wind into him, 
and he sent up a reck with six leather bags, which a man 
there called boys, at which Jemimy laffed ready to bust 
herself; and when the divine belle was a going into the 
water, I said I would go, because Jemimy wanted to go, 


and so we paid a shilling a piece; but when I got under 


| out upon the 


| not so much care. 


The Bare-ideas were | 


BULL. 


the belle I cood not get up the hole which leads to the 
bottom, whereupon I resisted spontaneously, and my dot- 
ter went down without me. And when she resurected, 
her hears was full of dizziness, and if it had not been for 
a young bew what went down with pistachios on his lips, 
she said she thought she should have been suffolkhated. 

I had an opportunity of seeing our dear Quean, which 
I rejoice at, for I love all the ryal family; it was just 
after she had been investigating a great Lord with one 
of her garters. I am sorry to see, dear B., that they are 
going to apply to Parlyment for a hact to pull down 
King’s Place, which must be against Reyalty—do what 
you can to stop it, for I suppose it means something 
about dear old Windsor, which ought never to be for- 
gotten. 

I have been to the Rational Gallery, which is like an 
oction-room, and is no gallery at all; and I have been 
“Assfelt Bytwomen,” by way of pavement, 
which I think will be slippery when it is sloppery; but 
that is beiter than rale rodes, which is neither good for 
man nor beast. As for the busses, the very name is 
enuff for decent people, and what they call the little cabs 
with the men on the top, is worse still. 

I suppose Lord Drum will be home soon. He is gone 
to try, as I hear, to be made Precedent of what they call 
the Untied States; but Iam told his complexion 1s too 
dark to suit their noshuns; which is a pity, because what- 


| ever he was out there, my sun-in-law would be sure to 


be sumthing under him. 

You must see, dear B., that I am not what I was. I 
am now neer upon seventy—my youngest is six and 
twenty. Tim flies—but he never flies back—however, I 
was determined not to be in Lunduan withoat writin to 
you. What a great traggegian Mr. Makeready is, and 
how butiful his plays is perduced. As for Mr. Von Hum- 
bug I cannot bear to go for fear he should be eat up the 
night I was there. I should not like to see his end. In- 
deed, dear B., I am very fibble and worn down. see! 

l 


| thing goes faster than it did—stem, gash, raleroads—a 


the whirled are going scampring and scambling, and I 
can’t keep it up; but, as I saitl before, I couldn’t be here 
without writing. 

Poor Lavy, whom yeu remember was brot home, and 
is burred in the Norwood symettry, which is a very rheu- 
mantic spot, near where the Gipsies was, before the 
Houses was buili—I went to visit her Tom, which is a 
Sackofagoose, and took the opportunity of seeing the 
Booley Spaw at top of the ill, which is a lovely spot; 


| rather slippery to get down to, and summut puffing to 


get out of, but as we resolved to make a day of it, I did 
Lavy has left eight oftens to lament 
her loss. She was a good gull, but in course, as she is 
gone, theres no help for it, and no use jn frettin. 

Iam going when the yonng ones come back from 
Kennedy to take a little house on Winmillill at Graves- 


| end, which is now a very genteel place, and being oppo- 
| site to Dilbury Fort, where Queen Anne heard of the 


aniliation of the Spanish Armadillo, is very interesting 
to my youngest Jemimy, which is employed in writing a 
| new history of the British Umpire for one of the next 
| yer’s splendid Annalls, by order, to suit a bootiful por- 
trait of the late Mr. Lee, the lamented Eye Kontstebal 
of Weysminster. As I say to her, in such a case, there 
is nothing like being on the spot. 

I must, however, stop, for this is a wriggler house, 
and everybody goes to bed hurly. You shall hear 
| from me again, and if you will call, I will inthroduce 
| Jemimy to you—the only unmarried one—and at twenty- 
six. Vingt un overdrawn, poor gull—do call. Yours, 

ororuea L. Ramsportom. 
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CHRISTMAS——HOME THOUGHTS—OLIVER TWIST. 


From Tate’s Magazine. 
CHRISTMAS. 


Tey watch! a shepherd band upon the plain, 
Keeping their flocks from ravenous beasts by night— 
When, lo! in heaven as of a sun the light, 

And voice symphonious of a choral train !— 

“ Glory to God most high! on earth again, 

Peace and good will to man !—for, dawning bright, 
A star in Bethleham riseth, that shall reign 
Pre-eminent, when other plunets wane— 

The Star of Jacob, sung by prophets old ; 

Light of the world, before whose glorious shine 

All other lights are waxing dim and cold, 

Doomed, by the power that made them, to decline ; 
Rut thy dominion, Infant God, shall be 

Lasting and wide as thy eternity !” 


81 
From Bentley's Miscellany. 
OLIVER TWIST. 
(CONTINUED.) 
BOOK THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Aa old acquaintance of Oliver's exhibiting decided marks of 


genii;3, becomes a public character in the metropolis, 


Upon the very same night when Nancy, having lulled Mr. 


Sikes to sleep, hurried on her self-imposed mission to Rose 


Maylie, there advanced towards London by the Great North 


Road two persons, upon whom it is expedient that this his- 
tory should bestow some attention. 


They were a man and woman, or perhaps they would be 


better described as a male and female; for the former was 
one of those long-limbed, knock-kneed, shambling, bony 
figures, to whom it is difficult to assign any precise age— 
looking as they do, when they are yet boys, like under-grown 
men, and when they are almost men, like over.grown boys. 


From Tate’s Magazine. 
The woman was young, but of a robust and hardy make, 


HOME 'THOUGHTS.* 
BY THE LATE ROBERT NICOLL. 


Tuoven Scotland’s hills be far awa, 
And her glens, where the clear siller burnies row, 
I see them, and hear her wild breezes blaw 
O’er the moors where the blue bells and heather grow. 
Oh, hame is sweet !—but tha@hames o’ thine 
Are the kindliest far sun doth see; 
And, though far awa I havébiggit mine, 
As my mother’s name they are dear to me! 


I love the tale o’ thy glories auld, 
Which thy shepherds tell on the mountain side, 
O° thy Martyrs trie; and thy Warriors bauld, 
Who for thee and for freedom lived and died! 





Land‘of my youth! though my heart doth move, 
And sea-like my blood rises high at thy name, 

"Boon a’thing there's ae thing in thee I love— 
The virtue and truth o’ thy Poor Man’s ame. 


The Poor Man’s Hate! where I first did kex 
That the soul alone makes the good an¢ great— 
That glitter and glare are false aad va, — 
And Deceit upon Glory’s save auth wait. 


Thy Poor Man’s Hame! wi’ itr roof o’ strae, 
A hut as lowly as lowly ve pe 

Through it the blast sae ~aulcrile does gae ; 
Yet, Hame o’ the Lowly, I’m proud o’ thee! 


Scotland! to the thy sons afar 

Send blessings on thy rocks, thy flood and faem— 
On mou«tain and muir, on glen and scaur— 

Bye deeper blessings still on thy Poor Man’s Hame! 





poetical pieces, were sent by Robert 


h 
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Nicoll to a friend in Edinburg 
in Leeds. 
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as she need have been to bear the weight of the heavy bun- 
dle which was strapped to her back. Her companion was 
not encumbered with much luggage, as there merely dan- 
gled from a stick which he carried over his shoulder, a small 
parcel wrapped in a common handkerchief, and apparently 
light enough. This circumstance, added to the length of his 
legs, which were of unusual extent, enabled him with mach 


ease to keep some half-dozen paces in advance of his com- 


panion, to whom he occasionally turned with an impatient 
jerk of the head, as if reproaching ber tardiness, and urging 
her to greater exertion. . 

Thus they toiled along the dusty road, taking little heed of 
any object within sigh, save when they stepped aside to 
allow a wider pas-tge for the mail-coaches which were 
whirling out of ©wn, until they passed through Highgate 
Archway, wen the former traveller stopped, and called 
impatierdy to his companion, 

«Come on, can’t yer? What a lazy-bones yer ar, Char- 


litte.” 


“It’s a heavy load, I can tell you,” said the female, coming 


up almost breathless with fatigue. 


“Heavy! What are yer talking about ?—-What are yer 


made for ?” rejoined the male traveller, changing his own 
little bundle as he spoke to the other shoulder. 
yer are resting again. 
any-body’s patience out, I dun’t know what is.” 


Oh, there 
Well, if you ain’t enough to tire 


“Ts it much further ?” asked the woman, resting herself 


on a bank, and looking up, with the perspiration streaming 
from her face. 


“Much further! Yer as good as there,” said the long- 
legged tramper, pointing out before him. “ Look there— 


those are the lights of London.” 


“They're a good two miles off at least,” said the woman 


despondingly. 


“Never mind whether they’re two miles off or twenty,” 
y y 


said Noah Claypole, for he it was; “ but get up and come on, 
or I'll kick yer ; and soI give yer notice.” 


As Noah’s red nose grew redder with anger, and as he 


crossed the road while speaking, as if fully prepared to put 


his threat into execution, the woman rose without any fur- 


ther remark, and trudged onward by his side. 


“ Where do you mean to stop for the night, Noah?” she 
asked, after they had walked a few hundred yards. 
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“ How should | know ?” replied Noab, whose temper had 
been considerably i:npaired by walking. 

“ Near, I hope,” said Charlotte. 

“No, not near,” replied Mr. Claypole ; “there—not near ; 
so don’t think it-” 

“Why not?” 

“ When I tell yer that I don’t mean to do a thing, that’s 
enough, without any why, or because cither,” replied Mr. 
Claypole with dignity. 

“ Well, you needn’t be so cross,” said his companion. 

“A pretty thing it would be, wonldn’t it, to go and stop 
at the very first public house ontside the town, so that Sower- 
berry, if he comes up ifer us, might poke m his old nose, 
and have us taken back in a cart with handcoffs on,” said 
Mr. Claypole in a jeering tence. “No, I shall go and lose 
myself among the narrowest streets I can find, aud wot stop 
till we come to the very ont-of-the-wayest house I can set 
eyes on. ‘Cod, you may thank your stars I’ve got a head on. 
for if we hadn't gone at first the wrong road on purpose, and 
come back across the country, you’d have becn locked up 
hard and fast a week ago, my lady, and serve you right for 
being a fool.” 

“I know I ain’t as canning as you are,” said Charlotte; 
“but don’t put all the blame on me, and say I should have 
been locked up. You would hare been, if I had been any 
way.” , 

“Yer took the money from the till, yer know yer did,” 
said Mr. Claypole. 

“ I took it for yoa, Noah dear,” rejoined Charlotte.” 

“Did 1 keep it?” asked Mr. Claypole. 

“No, you trusted in me, and let me carry it, like a dear, 
and so you are,” said the iady, chucking him ander the chin, 
and drawing her arm through his. 

This was indecd the case; but, as it was not Mr. Clay- 
pole’s habit to repose a Ulind and foolish confidence in any- 
body, it should be observed, in justice to that gentleman, that 
he had trusted Charlotte to this ement, in ordcr that if they 
were pursued, the money might be Gund on her, which 
would leave him an opportunity of assertay his utter inno- 
cence of any theft, and greatly facilitate 1, chances of! 
escape. Of course, he entered at this juncture inte no expla. 
mation of his motives, and they walked on very lovingly 





together. 

In pursuance of his cautious plan, Mr. Claypole went on 
without halting unti! he arrived at the Ange!, at Islington, 
where he wisely judged, from the crowd of passengers and 
number of vehicles that London began in earnest. Just 
pausing to observe which appeared the most crowded streets, 
and consequently the most to be avoided, he crossed into 
Saint John’s Road, and was socn deep in the obscurity of the 
intricate and dirty ways which, lying between Gray's Inn 
Lane and Smithfield, render that part of the town one of the 
lowest and worst that improvement has left in the midst of 
London. 

Through these streets Noah Claypole walked, dragging 
Charlotte after him, now slipping into the kennel to embrace 
at a glance the whole external character of some small pub- 
lic houses, and now jogging on again as some fancied appear- 
ance induced hii to believe it too public for his purpose 
At length he stopped in front of one more humble in appear- 
ance and more dirty than ary he had yet seen, and having 
‘crossed, over and surveyed it fin the opposite pavement, 
graciously announced his intention of putting up there for the 

ig ht. 
ar give us the bundle,” said Noah, unstrapping it from 
the woman’s shoulders, and slinging it over bis own; “ and 
don’t yer speak except when yer spoken to. What's the 
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“ Cripples,” said Charlotte. 

“ Three Cripples,” repeated Noah, “ and a very good sign, 
too. Now, then, keep close at my heels, and come along.” 
With these injanetions, he pushed the rattling door with his 
shoulder, and entered the house, followed by his companion. 

‘There was nobody in the bar but a young Jew, who, with 
his two elbows on the counter, was reading a dirty newspu- 
per. He stared very hard at Noah, and Noah stared very 
hard at him. 

If Noab had been attired tu his Charity boy’s dress, there 
might have been some reason for the Jew’s opening his eyes 
so wide; but as he had discarded the coat, and badge, and 
wore a short smock frock over his leathers, there seemed no 
particular reason for his appearance exciting sc much atten- 
tion ina public house. 

“Is this the * Three Cripples ?” * asked Noah. 

“ That is the dabe of this house,” replied the Jew. 

“A gentleman we met on the road coming up frem the 
country, recommended us here,” said Noah, nudging Char- 
lotte, perhaps to call her attcntion to this most ingenious de- 
vice for attracting respect, and perhaps to warn her to betray 
no surprise. 

“We want to sleep here to night.” 

“I’b dot certaib you cab,” said Barney, who was the at- 
tendant sprite ; “ but I'll idquire.” 

“ Show us the tap, and give us bit of cold meat and a drop 
of beer while yer inquiring, will yer?” said Noah. 

Barney complied by ushering them into a small back- 
room, and setting the required viands before them ; having 
done which, he imformed the travellers that they could be 
lodged that night, and left the amiable couple to their refresh- 
ment. 

Now this back-room was nm 
some steps lower, so that : 
house, undrawimg a small hich concealed a single 
pane of glass fixed in the w e last named apartment, 
about five feet from its flooring, could not only look down 
upon any guests i the back-room without any great hazard 
of being observed, (the glass being in a dark angle of the 
wall, between which and a large upright beam the observer 
had to thrust himself, but could, by applying his ear to the 
partition, ascertain with tolerable distindles their subject of 
conversation. ‘Fhe landlord of the house had not withdrawn 
his eye from this place of espial fur five mmutes, and Barney 
had only just returned from making the commuification 
above related, when Fagin in the course of bis evening's busi- 
ness, Came into the bar to inquire after some of his young 
pupils. 

“ Hush ™ said Barney, “stradegers id the next roob.” 

“Strangers” repeated the old man in a whisper. 

“Ah! ad rub ués tov.” added Barney. “Frob the cuttry, 
but subthig in your way, o: py bistaked.” 

Fagin appeared to receive t.is communication with great 
interest, and, mounting on a stool, eautiously applied his eye 
to the pane of glass, from which secret post he could see Mr. 
Claypole taking cold beef from we dish and porter from the 
pot, and administering | pathie doses of both to Char- 
lotte, who sat patiently by, eating ane drinking at his plea- 
sure.” 

“ Aha!” whispered the Jew, looking roun® to Barney. “I 
like the fellow’s looks. He'd be of use to us- he knows 
how tq train the girl already. Don’t make as much noise as 
a mouse, my dear, and let me hear ‘em talk—let me hear 
‘em.”” 

The Jew again applied his eye to the glass, and turning 
his ear to the partition, listened attentively, with a subtle and 
eager lock upon his face that might have eppertained to 


the bar, and 
connected with the 








name of the house —t-h-r-e three what?” 


some old goblin. 
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“Se I mean to be a gentieman,” said Mr. Claypole, kick. 
ing out his legs, and continuing a conversation, the com- 
mencement of which Fagin had arrived too late to hear. 
“No more jolly old coffins, Charlotte, but a gentleman's life 
for me ; and if yer like, yer shall be a lady.” 

“I should like that well enough dear,” replied Charlotte ; 
“but tills an't to be empticd every day, and people to get 
clear off after it.” 

“Tills be blowed!” said Mr, Claypole; “there's more 
things besides tills to be emptied.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked his companion. 

“ Pockets, women’s ridicules, houses, mail-coaches, banks,” 
said Mr, Claypole, rising with the porter, 

“ But you can’t do all that dear,” said Charlotte. 

“I shall look out to get inte company with them as can,” 
replied Noah. “They'll be able to make us useful some way 
or another, Why, you yourself are worth fifty women. 1 
never see such a precious sly and deceitful creetur as yer 
can be when I let yer.’ 

“ Lor, how nice it is to hear you say so,” exclaimed Char- 
lotte, impriuting a kiss upon his ugly face. 

“There, that’ll do; don’t yer be too affectionate, in case 
I’m cress with yer,” said Noah, disengaging himself with 
great gravity. “I should like to be the captain of some 
band, and have the whopping of ‘em, and folfering *em about, 
unbeknown to themselves. That would suit me, if there 
was geod profit; and if we could only get in with some gen- 
tlemen ot this sort, I say it would be cheap at that twenty 
pound note you've got—especially as we don’t very well 
know hew to get rid of it ourselves.” 

After expressing this opinion, Mr. Claypole looked into 
the porter-pot with an aspect of deep wisdom, and having 
well shaken its contents, nodded condescendingly to Char- 
lotte, and took a draught, wherewith he appeared greatly 
refreshed. He was meditating another, when the sudden 
opening of the door and appearance of a stranger interrupted 
him. ‘ 


The stranger was Mr. Fagin, and very amiable he looked, 
and a very low bow he made as he advanced, and sitting 
himself down at the nearest table, ordered something to 
drink of the grinning Barney. é 

“A pleasant night, sir, but cool for the time of year,” said 
Fagin, rubbing his hands. “ From the country, I see, sir!” 

“ How do you see that ?” asked Noah Claypol. 

“ We have not so much dust as that ia London,” replied 
the Jew, pointing from Noah's shoes to those of his com- 
panion, and from them to the two bandies. 

“Ye'r a sharp feller,” said Noah, “Ha! ha! only hear 
that, Charlotte.” f ' 

“Why, one need be sharp ix this town, my dear, replied 
the Jew, sinking his voice » 4 confidential whisper, “ and 
that’s the truth.” 

The Jew followed w this remark by striking the side of 
his nose with his right fore-finger—a gesture which Noah 
attempted to imiste, though not with complete success, in 
consequence of his nose not being large enough for the pur- 
pose. However, Mr. Fagin seemed to interpret the endea- 
vour as e<pressing a perfect coincidence with his opinion, 
and pvt about the liquor which Barney re-appeared with, in 
a very friendly manner. 

» Good stuff that,” observed Mr. Claypole, smacking his lips. 

“ Dear !” said Fagin, “a man need be always emptying 
a till, or a pocket, or a woman's reticale, or a house, or a 
mail-coach, or a bank, if he drinks it regularly.” 
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“Don't mind me, my dear,” said Fagin, drawing his 
chair closer. “Ha! ha! it was lucky it was only me that 
heard you by chance. It was very lucky it was only me.” 

“ I didn’t take it,” stammered Noah, ve longer stretching 
out his legs lke an independent gentleman, but coiling them 
up as wellas he could under his chair; “it was all her 
doing: yer've got it now, Charlotte, yer know yer have.” 

“No matter who's got, or who did it, my dear!” replied 
Fagin, glancing, nevertheless, with a hawk’s eye at the 
girl and the two bundles. “J’m in that way myself, and I 
like you for it.” 

“In what way ?” asked Mr. Claypole, a little recovering. 

“In that way of business,” rejoined Fagin, “and so are 
the people of the house. You've hit the right nail upon the 
head, and are as safe here as you could be. There is not 2 
safer place in all this town than is the Cripple’s; that is, 
when I like to make it so, and I've taken a fancy to you 
and the young woman; so I've said the word, and you may 
make your minds easy.” 

Noah Claypole’s mind might have been at case after this 
assurance, but his body certainly was not, for he shuffled 
and writhed about into various uncouth positions, eyeing his 
new friend meanwhile with mingled fear and suspicion. 

“T’ll tell pou more,” said the Jew, after he had re-assured 
the girl, by dint of friendly nods and muttered encourage- 
ments. “J have got a friend that I think can gratify your 
darling wish and put you in the right way, where you can 
take whatever depariment of the business you think will 
suit you best at first, end be tanght ail the others.” 

“ Yer speak as if yer were in earnest,” replied Noah, 

“ What advantage would it be to me to be anything else !” 
inquired the Jew, shrugging his shoulders.) “Here. Let 
me have a word with you outside.” 

“ There's no occasion to trouble ourselves to move,” said 
Noah, getting his legs Dy gradual degrees abroad again. 
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Mr. Claypole no sooner heard this extract from his own 
remarks than he fell back in his chair, and looked from the 
Jew to Charlotte with a countenance of ashy paleness and 
ex cessive terror. 





“ Sh."ll take the luggage up stairs the while. Charlotte, see 
to them bundles.” . 

This mandate, which had been delivered with great ma- 
jesty, was obeyed without the slightest demur, and Charlotte 
made the best of her way off with the packages, while Noah 
held the door open, and watched her out. 

“ She’s kept tolerably well under, ain’t she, sir 7” he asked 
as he resumed his seat, in the tone of a keeper who has 
tamed some wild animal. 

“Quite perfect,” rejoined Fagin, clapping him on the 
shoulder. “ You're a genius, my dear.” 

“ Why, I suppose if I wasn’t I shouldn't be here,” replied 
Noah. “But, I say, she'll be back if yer lose time.” 

“Now, what do you think?” said the Jew. “If you 
was to like my friend, could you do better than join him ?” 

“ {s he in a good way of business, that’s where it is ?” 


| responded Noah, winking one of his little eyes. 


« The top of the tree,” said the Jew ; “employs a power 
of hands; and has the very best society in the profession.” 

“ Regular town-maders ?” asked Mr. Claypole. 

“ Not a countryman among ‘em; and I don’t think he’d 
take yon even on my recommendation, if he didn’t ran 
rather short of assistants just now,” replied the Je 

“Should I have to hand over ?” said Ne 
breeches pocket. i. 

“ It couldn’t possibly be done without,” replied Fagin, 

a most decided manner. 

“Twenty pounds, though,—it’s a lot of money.” 

“Not when it’s in a note you can’t get rid of,” retorted 
Fagin. “Number and. date taken, I suppose; payment 
stopped at the bank! Ah! it's not worth much to him ; it'll 
have to go abroad, and he couldn't sell it for a great deal in 
the market.” 
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«“ When could I see him ?” asked Noah doubtfally. 

“ To-morrow morning,” replied the Jew. 

« Where ?” 

“ Here.” 

“Um!” said Noah. “ What's the wages?” 

“ Live like a gentleman—board and lodging, pipes and 
spirits free—balf of all you earn, and half of all the young 
woman carns,” replied Mr. Fagin. 

Whether Noah Clay pole, whose rapacity was none of the 
least comprehensive, would have aceeded even to these 
glowing terms had he been a perfectly free agent, is very 
doubtful; but as he recollected that, in the event of his re- 
fusal, it was in the power of his new acquaintance to give 
him up to justice immediately, (and more unlikely things 
had come to pass,) he gradually relented, and said he thought 
that would suit him. 

“ But, yer see,” observed Noah, “as she will be able to do 
a good deal, 1 should like to take something very light.” 

“ A little faney-work !” suggested Fagin. 

* Ah! something of that sort,” replied Noah. “ What do 
you think would suit me now! Something not too trying 
for the strength, and not very dangerous, you know; that’s 
the sort of thing ‘” 

“I heard you talk of something in the spy way upon the 
others, my dear,” said the Jew. “ My friend wants some- 
body who would do that well, very much.” 

“Why, I did mention that, and I shouldn't mind turning 
my hand to it sometimes,” rejoined Mr. Claypole slowly ; 
“but it wouldn’t pay by itself, you Know.” 

“That's true!” observed the Jew, ruminating, or pretend. 
ing to ruminate. “ No, it might not.” 

“ What do you think, then?” asked Noah, anxiously re- 
garding him. “ Something in the sneaking way, where it 
was pretty sure work, and not much more risk than being 
at home.” 

“ What do you think of the old ladies ?” asked the Jew. 
“There's a good deal of money made in snatching their 
bags and parcels, and running round the corner.” 

“ Don’t they holler out a good deal, and scratch some. 
times ?” asked Noah, shaking his head. “I don’t think 
that would answer my purpose, Ain't there any other line 

sy 

“Stop,” said the Jew, laying his hand on Noah's knee. 
* The kinchin lay.” 

“ What's that!” demanded Mr. Claypole. 

“ The kinchins, my dear,” said the Jew, “ is the young 
children that’ ton errands by their mothers, with six- 
pences and @hiillings, and the lay is just to take their money 
away —the. ways got it ready in their hands—and then 
knock ’em into ‘the and walk off very slow, as if 
there was nothing else matter but a child fallen down 
and hurt itself’ Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha!” roared Mr. Claypole, kicking up his legs in 
an ecstasy. “ Lor, that’s the very thing !” 

“To be sure it is,” replied Fagin ; “ and you can have a 
few good beats chalked out in Camden-Town, and Battle- 
Bridge and neighborhoods like that, where they're always 

ing errands, and upset as many kinchins as you want 

in the day. Ha! ha! ha!” With this Fagin 
2 Gey pole in the side, and they joined in a burst 
laughter long and loud. 

“ Well, that’s all right!” said Noah when he had recovered 
limself, and Charlotte had returned. “ What time to-mor- 
rew shall we say?” 

“ Will ten do?” asked the Jew, adding, as Mr. Claypole 
nodded assent: “What name shall I tell my good friend ?” 

“ Mr. Bolter,” replied Noah, who had prepared himself 
for such an emergency. “Mr. Morris Bolter. Thisis Mrs. 
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“ Mrs. Bolter’s humble servant,” said Fagin, bowing with 
grotesque politeness. “I hope I shall know her better very 
shortly.” 

“Do you hear the gentleman, Charlotte?” thundered Mr. 
Claypole. 

“ Yes, Noah, dear!” replied Mrs. Bolter, extending her 
hand. 

“She calls me Noah, as a sort of fond way of talking,” 
said Mr. Morris Bolter, late Claypole, turning to the Jew. 
* You understand ?” 

“Oh, yes, 1 understand—perfectly,” replied Fagin, telling 
the truth for once. “Good night! good night!” 


With many adieus and good wishes, Mr. Fagin went his 
way; and Noah Claypole, bespeaking his good lady’s atten- 
tion, proceeded to enlighten her relative to the arrangement 
he had made, with all that haughtiness and air of superiority 
becoming not only a member of the sterner sex, but a gentle- 
man who appreciates the dignity of a special appointment on 
the kinchin lay in London and its vicinity. 


CHAPTER Vi. 
Wherein shown how the Artful Dodger got into trouble. 


“ AND so it was you that was your own friend, was it?” 
asked Mr. Claypole, otherwise Bolter, when, by virtue of the 
compact entered into between them, he had removed next day 
to the Jew's house. “ ‘Cod, I thought as much last night!” 

“Every man’s his own friend, my dear,” replied Fagin, 
with his most insinuating grin. “He hasn’t as good a one 
as himself any where.” 

“ Except sometimes,” replicd Morris Bolter, assuming the 
air of a man of the world. “Some people are nobody’s ene- 
mies but their own, you know.” 

“ Don’t believe that,” said the Jew. “ When a man’s his 
own enemy, it’s only because he’s too much his own friend, 
not because he’s careful for every body but himself. Pooh! 
pooh ! there ain’t such a thing in nature.” 

“ There oughtn't to be, if there is,” replied Mr. Bolter. 

“That stands to reason,” said the Jew. “Some conjurers 
say that number three is the magic number, and some say 
number seven. It’s neither, my friend, neither. It’s num- 
ber one” 

“ Ha! ha!” cried Mr. Bolter. “ Number one for ever!” 

“In a little community like ours, my dear,” said the Jew, 
who felt it necessary to qualify this position, “we have a 
general number one; that is, you can’t consider yourself as 
uuimber one without Censidering me too as the same, and all 
the other young people.” 

“ Oh, the devil !” exclaimed Mr. Bolter. 

_ “ You see,” pursued the Ju, affecting to disregard this 
interruption, “ we are so mixed uy together and identified in 
our interests that it must be so. For instance, it’s your 
object to take care’ of number one—mhaning yourself.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Bolter. “ Yer spout right there.” 

“ Well, you can't take care of yourself nuyber one, with- 
out taking care of me, number one.” 

“ Number two, you mean,” said Mr. Bolter, who was 
largely endowed with the quality of selfishness. 

“ No, I don’t,” retorted the Jew. “I’m of the same im. 
portance to you as you are to yourself.” 

“I say,” interrupted Mr. Bolter, “ yer a very nice man, 
and I'm very fond of yer ; but we ain't quite sothick together 
as all that comes to.” » 

“Only think,” said the Jew, shrugging his shoulders and 
stretching out his hands, “only consider. You've done 
what's a very pretty thing, and what I love you for doing ; 





but what at the same time would put the cravat round your 
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throat that’s so very easy tied, and so very difficult to unloosc 
—in plain English the halter.” 

Mr. Bolter put his hand to his neckerchief, as if he felt it 
inconveniently tight, and murmured afi assent, qualified in 
tone but not in substance. 

“ The gallows,” continned Fagin, “ the gallows, my dear, 
is an ugly finger-post, which points ont a very sliort and 
sharp turning that has stopped many a bold fellow’s career 
on the broad highway. ‘To keep in the easy road, and to 
keep it at a distance, is object number one with you.”’ 

“ Of course it is,” replied Mr. Bolter. “ What do yer talk 
about such things for ’” 

“Only to show you my meaning clearly,” said the Jew, 
raising his eye-brows. “'To be able to do that, you depend 
upon me; to keep my little business all snug, depend upon 
you. ‘The first is your number one, the second }ny number 
one. The more you value your number one, the more careful 
you must be of mine; so we come at last to what [old you 
at first—that a regard for number one holds us all together, 
and must do so, unless we would all go to pieces in com- 
pany.” 

“ That’s true,” rejuined Mr. Bolter thoughtfully. 
yer a cunning old codger !” 

Mr. Fagin saw with delight that this tribute to his powers 
was not mere compliment, but that he had really impressed 
his recruit with a sense of his wily genius, which it was most 
important that he should entertain in the outset of their 
acquaintance. To strengthen an impression so desirable and 
useful, he followed up the blow by acquainting him, in some 
detail, with the magnitude and extent of his operations; blend- 
ing truth and fiction together as best served his purpose, and 
bringing both to bear with so much art that Mr. Bolter’s 
respect visibly increased, and became tempered, at the same 
time, with a degree of wholesome fear, which it was highly 
desirable to awaken. 

“ It is this mutual trust we have in each other that con- 
soles me under heavy losses,” said the Jew. “ My best hand 
was taken from me yesterday morning.” 

“ Yer don’t mean to say he died?” cried Mr. Bolter. 

“ No, no,” replied Fagin, “ not so bad as that. Not quite 
so bad.” 

“ What, I suppose he was ——’ 

“ Wanted,” interposed the — “ Yes, he was wanted.” 

“ Very particular !” inquired Mr. Bolter. 

“ No,” replied the Jew, “not very. He was charged with 
attempting to pick a pocket, and they found a silver snuff-box 
on him—his own, my dear, his own, for he took snuff him- 
self, and was very fond of it. They remanded him till to-day, 
for they thought they knew the owner. Ah! he was worth 
fifty boxes, and I’d give the price,of as many to have him 
back. You should have known the Dodger, my dear; you 
should have known the Dodger.” 

“ Well, but I shall know him Thope ; don’t yer think so ?” 
said Mr. Bolter. 

“I’m doubtful about it,” ied the Jew witha sigh. “ If 
they don’t get any fresh evi it'll only be a summary 
conviction, and we shall have him back again after six weeks 
* orso; but if they do, it’s a case of lagging. They know 
what a clever Jad he is: he'll be a lifer: they'll make the 
Artful nothing less than a lifer.” 

“ What do yer mean by lagging and a lifer?” detnanded 
Mr. Bolter. “ What's the good in talking of that way to me; 
why don’t yer speak so as I can understand yer ?” 

Fagin was about totranslate these mysterious expressions 
into the vulgar tongue, and being interpreted, Mr. Bolter 
would have been informed that they represented that combi- 
nation of words, “ transportation for life,” when the dialogue 
was cut short by the entry of Master Bates, with his hands 
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in his breeches-pockets, and his face twisted into a look of 
semi-comical woe. 

“It’s all up, Fagin,” said Charley, when he and his new 
companion had been made known toeach other. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the Jew with trembling lips. 

“ They've found the gentleman as owns the box; two or 
three more’s coming to ‘dent:fy him, and the Artful’s booked 
for a passage out,” replied Master Bates. “I must have a 
full suit of mourning, Fagin, and a hatband to wisit him in, 
afore he sets out upon his travels. ‘Yo think of Jack Daw- 
kins—lummy Jeck—the Dodger—the Artful Dodger—. going 
abroad for a common twopenny-halfpenny sneeze-box! If 
never thought he’d ha’ done’ under a gold watch, chain, and 
seals, at the lowest. Oh, why didn’t he rob some rich old 
gentleman of all his wallables, and go out as a gentleman, 
and not like a common prig, without ne honour nor glory !” 
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With this expression of feeling for his unfortunate friend, 
Master Bates sat himself on the nearest chair with an aspect 
of chagrin and despondeney. 

“What do you talk about his having neither honour nor 
glory for?” exclaimed Fagin, darting an angry look at his 
pupil. “Wéesn’t he always top-sawyer among you all ?—is 
there one of you that could touch him or come near him on 
any scent—eh /” 

* Not one,” replied Master Bates, in a voice rendered husky 
by regret-—* not one. 

“Then what do you talk of?” replied the Jew angrily; 
“what are you blubbering for?” 

“*Cause it isn’t on the rec-ord, is it?” said Charley, chafed 
into perfect defiance of his venerable friend by the current of 
his regrets; “’cause it can’t come out in the indictment; 
‘cause nobody will never know half of what he was. How 
will he stand in the Newgate Calendar ? P'r'aps not be there 
at all. Oh, my eye, my eye, what a blow it is!” 

“Ha! ha!” cried the Jew, extending his right hand, and 
turning to Mr. Bolter in a fit of chuckling which shook him 
us though he had the palsy; “see what a pride they take in 
their profession, my dear. Isn’t it beautiful 7” 


Mr. Bolter nodded assent, and the Jew, after contemplating 
the grief of Charles Bates for some seconds with evident 
satisfaction, stepped up to that young gentleman and patted 
him on the shoulder. 

“ Never mind, Charley,” 
come out, it'll be sure to come out. 


said Fagin, soothingly; “itll 
They'll all know what 
a clever fellow he was; he’ll show it himself, and not dis- 


grace his old pals and teachers. Think how young he is 
too! What a distinction, Charley, to be lagged at his time 
of life '” 

“Well, it is a honour, that it is!” said Charley, @ little 
consoled. 

“He shall have all he wants,” continued the rl “He 
shall be kept in the Stone Jug, Charley, like a gentleman— 
like a gentleman, with his beer every day, and money in his 
pocket to pitch and toss with, if he can’t spend it.” 

“ No, shall he though?” cried Charley Bates. 

“ Ay, that he shall,” replied the Jew, “and-we'll have a 
big wig, Chariey~-one that’s gut the greatest gift of the gab— 
to earry on his defence, and he shall make a speech for him- 
self, too, if he likes, and we'll read it all in the papers—— 
‘Artful Dodger—shrieks of laughter—here the court was 
convulsed’—eh, Charley, eh ?” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Master Bates, “what a lark that 
would be, wouldn't it, Fagin? I say, how the Artful would 
bother em, wouldn’t he ?” 

“Would!” cried the Jew; “he shall—he will!” 

“Ah, to be sure, so he will,” repeated Charley, rubbing 
his hands, 
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“I think I sec him now,” cried the Jew, bending his 
eyes upon his pupil. : 

“So do I,” cried Charley Bates—*ha! ha! ha! so do I 
I sce it all afore me, upon my soul I do, Fagin. What a 
game! what a regular game! All the big-wigs trying to 
look solemn, and Jack Dawkins addressing of ’em as inti- 
mate and comfortable as if he was the Judge’s own son 
making a speech arter dinner—ha! ha! ha!” 

In fact the Jew had so well humoured his young friend’s 
eccentric disposition, that Master Bates, who had at first 
been disposed to consider the imprisoned Dodger rather in 
the light of a victim, now looked upon him as the chief ac- 
tor in a scene of most uncommon and exquisite humour, 
and felt quite impatient for the arrival of the time when his 
old companion should have so favourable an opportunity of 
displaying his abilitics. 

“ We must know how he gets on to-day by some handy 
means or other,” said Fagin. “ Let me think.” 

“Shall I go?” asked Charley. 

“ Not for the world,” replied the Jew. 
my dear ?—stark mad, that you'd walk into the very place 
where No, Charley, no—one is enough to lose at a 
time.” 

“You do not mean to go yourself, I suppose ?” said Char- 
ley, with a humorous leer. 

“That wouldn't quite fit,” replied Fagin, shaking his head. 

“Then why don’t you send this new cove?” asked Mas- 
ter Bates, laying his hand on Noah's arm; “nobody knows 
him.” 

“ Why, if he didn’t mind,” observed the Jew. 

* Mind ?” interposed Charley. “What should he have to 
mind ?” 

“Really nothing, my dear,” said Fagin, turning to Mr. 
Bolter, “ really nothing.” 

“Oh, I dare say about that, yer know,” observed Noah, 
backing towards the door, and shaking his head with a kind 
of sober alarm. “No, no—none of that. It’s not in my 
department, thag isn’t.” 

“ Wot department has he got, Fagin?” inquired Master 
Bates, surveying Noah's lanky form with much disgust. 
“The cutting away when there’s any thing wrong, and the 
eating all the wittles when there’s every thing right; is that 
his branch ?” 

“ Never mind,” retorted Mr. Bolter; “and don't yer take 
liberties with yer superiors, little boy, or yer'll find yerself 
in the wrong shop.” 

Master Bates laughed so vehemently at this magnificent 
threat, that it was some time before Fagin could interpose 
and represent to Mr. Bolter that he incurred no possible dan- 
get in visiting the police office; that inasmuch as no account 
of the affair in which he had been engaged, nor any 
descri of his person had yet been forwarded to the me- 
tropolis, it was very probable that he was not even suspected 
of having resorted to it for shelter; and that, if he were pro- 
perly disguised, it would be as safe a spot for him to visit as 
any in London, inasmuch as it would be of all places the 
very last to which he could be supposed likely to resort of 
his own free will. 

Persuaded, in part, by these representations, but overborne 
in a much greater degrce by his fear of the Jew, Mr. Bolter 
at length consented, with a very bad grace, to undertake the 
expedition. By Fagin’s directions, he immediately substitu- 
ted for his own attire a wagoner’s frock, velveteen breeches, 
and leather leggins, all of which articles the Jew had at 
hand, He was likewise furnished with a felt hat, well gar- 
nished with turnpike tickets, and a carter’s whip. Thus 
equipped, he was to saunter into the office, as some conntry- 
fellow from Covent Garden market might be supposed to 
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do, for the gratification of his curiosity; and as he was as 

awkward, ungainly, and rawboned a fellow as need be, Mr. 

gua ay but that he would look the part to per- 
ction. 

These arrangements completed, he was informed of the 
necessary signs and tokens by which to recognise the Artful 
Dodger, and was conveyed by Master Bates through dark 
and winding ways to within a very short distance of Bow 
street. Having described the precise situation of the office, 
and accompanied it with copious directions how he was to 
walk straight up the passage, when he got into the yard take 
the door up the steps on the right-hand side, and pull off his 
hat as he went into the room, Charley Bates bade him hurry 
on alone, and promised tobide his return on the spot of their 
parting. 

Mr. Claypole, or Morris Bolter, as the reader pleases, 
punctually followed the directions he had received, which— 
Master Bates being pretty well acquainted with the locality— 
were so exact that he was enabled to gain the magisterial 


“Are you mad, | presence without asking any question, or meeting with any 


interruption by the way. He found himself jostled among a 
crowd of people, chiefly women, who were huddled together 
in a dirty frowsy room, at the upper end of which was a 
raised platform railed off from the rest, with a dock for the 
prisoners on the left hand against the wall, a box for the 
witnesses in the middle, and a desk for the magistrates on 
the right ; the awful locality last named being screened off 
by a partition which concealed the bench from the common 
gaze, und left the vulgar to imagine (if they could) the full 
majesty of justice. 

There were only a couple of women in the dock, who 
were nodding to their admiring friends, while the clerk read 
some depositions to a couple of policemen and a man in 
plain clothes who leant over the table. A jailer stood re- 
clining against a dock-rail, tapping his nose listlessly with 
a large key, except when he repressed an undue tendency to 
con: ersation among the idlers, by proclaiming silence, or 
looked sternly up to bid some woman “ take that baby ou‘,” 
when the gravity of justice was disturbed by feeble cries, 
half smothered in the mother’s shawl, from some meagre in- 
fant. The réom smelt close and unwholesome; the walls 
were dirt-discoloured, and the ceiling blackened. There was 
an old smoky bust over the mantle-shelf, and a dusty clock 
above the dock—the only thing present that seemed to go on 
as it ought; for depravity,or poverty, or an habitual ac- 
quaintance with both, had left a taint on all the animate 
matter, hardly less unpleasant than the thick greasy scum 
on every inanimate object that frowned upon it. 

Noah looked eagerly about him for tue Dodger, but al- 
though there were several women wh would have done 
very well for that distinguished character's mother or sister, 
and more than one man who might be supposed to bear a 
strong resemblance to his father, nobody at all answering the 
description given him 6f M-. Dawkins, was to be seen. He 
waited in a state of much suspense and uncertainty until the 
women, being committed for trial, went flaunting out, and 
then was quickly relieved by the appearance of another pri- 
soner, whom he felt at once could be no other than the object 
of his visit ! 

It was indeed Mr. Dawkins, who, shuffling into the office 
with the big coat sleeves tucked up as usual, his left hand in 
his pocket, and his hat in his right, preceded the jailer with 
a rolling gait altogether indescribable, and, taking his place 
in the doek, requested in an audible voice to know what he 
was placed in that ’ere disgraceful sitivation for. 

“ Hold your tongue, will you ?”’ said the jailer. 

“I'm an Englishman, ain’t 17” rejoined the Dodger. 
“ Where are my privileges 7” 
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“You'll get your privileges soon enough,” retorted the 
jailer, “ and pepper with ’em.” 

“We'll see wot the Secretary of State for the Home Af. 
fairs has got to say to the beaks, if I don’t,” replied Mr. 
Dawkins. “Now then, wot is this here business? I shall 
thank the madg’strates to dispose of this here little affair, 
and not to keep'me while they read the paper, for I’ve got 
an appointment with a gentleman in the city, and as I'm a 
man of my word and wery punctual in business matters, 
he'll go away if I ain’t there to my time, and then p’rhaps 
there won’t be an action for damages against those as kept 
me away. Oh no, certainly not!” 

At this point the Dodger, with a show of being very par- 
ticular with a view to proceedings to be had thereafter, de- 
sired the jailer to communicate “ the names of them two old 
files as was on the bench,” which so tickled the spectatcrs 
that they laughed as heartily as Master Bates could have 
done if he had heard the request. 

“Silence there” cried the jailer. 

“ What is this?” inquired one of the magistrates. 

“A pick-pocketing case, your worship.” 

“ Has that boy ever been here before ?” 

“ He ought to have been many a time,” replied the jailer. 
“He has been pretty well every where else. I know him 
well, your worship.” 

“Oh! you know me, do you?” cried the Artful, making 
a note of the statement. “Wery good. That's a case of 
deformation of character, any way.” 

Here there was another laugh, and another cry of silence. 

“ Now then, where are the witnesses ?” said the clerk. 

“Ah! that’s right,” added the Dodger; “Where are 
they? I should like to see *em.” 

This was immediately gratified, for a policeman stepped 
forward who had seen the prisoner attempt the pocket of an 
unknown gentleman in the crowd, and indeed take a hand- 
kerchief therefrom, which being a very old one, he delibe- 
rately put back again, after trying it on his own countenance. 
For this reason he took the Dodger into custody as soon as 
he could get near him, and the said Dodger being searched 
had upon his person a silver snuff-box with the owner’s 
name engraved upon the lid. This gentleman had been dis- 
covered on reference to the Court Guide, and being then and 
there present, swore that the snuff-box was his, and that he 
had missed it on the previous day, the moment he had dis- 
engaged himself from the crowd before referred to. He had 
also remarked a young gentleman in the throng particularly 
active in making his way about, and that the young gentle- 
man was the prisoner before him. 

“ Have you anything to ask this witness, boy ?” said the 

istrate. 

“I wouldn’t abase myself by descending to hold any con- 
versation with him,” replied the Dodger. 

“ Have you anything to say at all?” 

“ Do you hear his worship ask if you’re anything to say ?” 
inquired the jailer, nudging the sileut Dodger with his elbow. 

“1 beg your pardon,” said the Dodger, looking up with an 
air of abstraction. “Did you address yourself to me, my 
man!” 

- “I never see such an out-and-out young wagabone, your 
worship,” observed the officer with a grin. “Do you mean 
to mo: A anything, os young shaver ?” 

” replied the Dodger, “not here, for this ain’t the 
shop for justice; besides which my attorney is a-breakfast- 
ing this ing with the Wice President of the House of 
Commons : but | shall have something to say clsewherc, and 
so will he, and so will a wery numerous and respectable cir- 
cle of as’! make them beaks wish they’d never 
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they let ’e 
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to their “own hat- 
morning to try it upon 

“There, he’s fully 
“ Take him away.” 

“Come on,” said the jailer. 

“Oh, ah! ['ll come on,” replied the Dodger, brushing his 
hat with the palm of his hand, “Ah! (to the Bench) it’s 
no use your looking frightened; I won't show you no mer- 
cy, not a ha’porth of it, . You'll pay for this, my fine fellers; 
I wouldn’t be you for soning: I wouldn't go free now, 
if you wos to fall down your knees to ask me. Here, 
carry me off to pnson. ‘Take me away.” 

With these last words, the Dodger suffered himself’ to be 
led off by the collar, threatening till he got into the yard 
to make a parliamentary business of it, and then grinning 
in the officer’s face with great glee and sel/-approval. 

Having seen him locked up by himself in a little cell, 

Noah made the best of his way back to where he had left 
Master Bates. After waiting here some time, he was joincd 
by that young gentleman, who had prudently abstained from 
showing himself until he had looked carefully abroad from a 
snug retreat, and ascertained that his new fricud had not been 
followed by any impertinent person. 
The two hastened back together to bear to Mr. Fagin the 
animating news that the Dodger was doing full justice to 
his bringing-up, and establishing for himself a glorious re- 
putation, 


CHAPTER Vil. 


The time arrives for Nancy to redeem her pledge for Rose 
Maylie. She fails. Noah Claypole is employed hy Fagin 


ona secret mission. 


Adept as she was in all the arts of cunning and dissimu- 
lation, the girl Nancy could not wholly conceal the effect 
which the knowledge of the step she had taken worked upon 
her mind. She remembered that both the crafty Jew and 
the brutal Sikes had confided to her schemes which had been 
hidden from all others, in the full confidence that she was 
trustworthy, and beyond the reach of their suspicions; and 
vile as those scliemes were, desperate as were their origina- 
tors, and bitter as were her feelings towards the Jew, who 
had led her step by step, deeper and deeper down into an 
abyss of crime and misery, whence was no escape, still there 
were times when even towards him she felt some relenting, 
lest her disclosure should bring him within the iron grasp he 
had so long eluded, and he should fall at last—richly as he 
merited such a fate—by her hand. 

But these were the mere wanderings of a mind unable 
wholly to detach itself from old companions and assgeiations, 
though unable to fix itself steadily on one object, resolved 
not to be turned aside by any consideration, Her fears for 
Sikes would have been more powerful inducements to recoil 
while there was yet time, but she had stipulated that her 
seeret should be rigidly kept ; she had dropped no clue which 
could lead to his discovery; she had refused even for his 
sake a refuge from all the guilt and wretchedness that en- 
compassed her: and what more could she do? She was 
resolved. 

Though every mental struggle terminated in this conelu- 
sion, they forced themselves upon her again and again, and 
left their traces too. She grew pale and thin even within a 
few days. At times she took no heed of what was passing 
before her, or no parts in conversations, where once she 
would have been the Ioudest. At others she laughed with- 
out merriment, and was noisy without cause or meaning, At 
others—often within a moment afterwards—she sat silent 





been born, or that they'd got their footman to hang ’em up 


and dejected, brooding with her head upon her hands, while 
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t by which she ro herself told n:ore forci- 

y » indications f she was ill at ease, and 

s were occupied With matters very different 

and distant from those in course of discussion by her com- 
“panions. 

It was Sunday night, and the bell of the nearest church 
Sikes and the Jew were talking, but they 
paused to listen. ‘The girl looked up from the low scat on 
which she crouched and listened too, intently. Eleven. 

* An hour this side aos said Sikes, raising the 
blind to look out, and returnir®*to his seat. “ Dark and 
heavy it is too. A eed night for business this,” 

“Ah!” replied the Jew, * what a pity, Bill, my dear, that 
there’s none quite ready to be done.’ 

“You're right for onee,” replied Sikes, gruffly. 
pity, for [’m in the humour too.” 

The Jew sighed and shook his head despondingly. 

“We must make up for lost time when we've got things 
into a good train, that’s all I know,” suid Sikes. 

“That's the way to talk, my dear,” replied the Jew, ven- 
turing to pat him on the shoulder, “ it does me good to hear 


struck the hour. 


“Itisa 


you,” 

” «Does you good, does it “ Well, so be it.” 
“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the Jew, as if he were relieved 

“You're like yourself to-night, 


” . ss) 
” cried Sikes, 


by even, this concession, 
Bill, quite like yourself.” 

«J don’t feel like myself when you lay that withered old 
claw on my shonlder, so take it away,” said Sikes, casting 
off the Jew’s hand. 

“It makes you nervous, Bill—reminds you of being nab- 
bed, does it?” said the Jew, determined not to be offended. 

“Reminds me of being nabbed by the Devil,” returned 
Sikes. “ Not by a trap. ‘There never was another man with 
such a face as yours, unless it was your father, and I suppose 
he is singeing his grizzled red beard by this time, unless you 
came straight from the old’un without any father at all 
betwixt you, which I shouldn’t wonder at a bit.”’ 

Fagin offered no reply to this compliment, but pulling 
Sikes by the sleeve, pointed his finger towards Nancy, who 
had taken advantage of the foregoing conversation to put on 
her bonnet, and was now leaving the room. 

“ Hallo!” cried Sikes. “Nance, Where's the gal going 
to at this time of night?” 

“ Not far.” 

“ What answer's that?” returned Sikes. 
you going” 

“T say, not far.” 

“ And I say where ?” retorted Sikes in a loud voice. “ Do 


ys 


“Where are 


you hear me 

“IT don’t know where,” replied the girl. 

“ Then I do,” said Sikes, more in the spirit of obstinacy 
than because he had any real objection to the girl going 
where she listed. “Nowhere, Sit down.” 

“I’m not well. I told you that before,” rejoined the girl. 
“] wanta breath of air.” 

“Put your head out of the window and take it there,’ 
replied Sike 3.” 

“There's not enough there,” said the girl; “ I want it in 
the street.”’ 

“Then you won't have it,” replied Sikes, with which as- 
surance he rose, locked the door, took the key out, and, 


pulling her bonnct from her head, flung it up to the top of 


“ There,” said the robber : “ now stop quietly 


oh 


an old press. 
where you are, will you 
“ It’s not such a matter as a bonnet would keep me,” said 
the girl, turning very pale. 
“ What do you mean, Bill? 
doing ’” 


Do you know what you're 
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“ Know what I’m—oh!” cried Sikes, turning to Fagin, 
“ she’s out of her senses, you know, or she darent talk tome 
in that way.” 

“You'll drive me to something desperate,” muttered the 
girl, placing both hands upon her breast, asi#hough to keep 
down by force some violent outbreak. “Let me go, will 
you, this moment—this instant.” “* 

* No,”—roared Sikes. 

“ Tell him to let me go, Fagin. He had better. It'll be 
better for him. Do you hear me?” said Nancy, stamping 
her foot upon the ground. 

“Hear you!” repeated Sikes, turning round in his chair, 
to confront her. “ Ay,andif I hear you for half a minute 
longer, the dog shall have such a grip on your throat as’ll 
tear some of that sereaming voice out. Wot has come over 
you, you jade, wot is it ?” 

“ Let me go,’—said the girl, with great earnestness, 
Then sitting herself down on the floor, before the door, she 
said, “ Bill, let me go; you don’t know what you're doing, 
you don’t indeed. For only one lour—do—do.” 

“Cut my limbs off one by one,” said Sikes, seizing her 
roughly by the arm, “ If I don’t think the gal’s stark raving 
wad. Get up.” 

“ Not till you let me go—not till you let me go—Never— 
never !”’—screamed the girl. 

Sikes looked on for a minute, watching his opportunity, 
and suddenly pinioning her hands, dragged her, struggling 
and wrestling with him by the way, into a small room ad- 
joining, where he sat himself on a bench, and thrusting her 
into a chair, held her down by force. She struggled and 
implored by turns, until twelve o’clock had struck, and then, 
wearied and exhausted, ceased to contest the point any 
further. With a caution, backed by many oaths, to make 
no more efforts to go out that night, Sikes left her to recover 
at leisure, and rejoined the Jew. 

“ Phew !” said the housebreaker, wiping the perspiration 
from his face. “ Wot a precious strange gal that is !” 

“ You may say that, Bill,” replied the Jew thoughtfully. 
“You may say that.” 

“ Wot did she take it into her head to go out to-night, 
for, do you think ?” asked Sikes. “Come; you should know 
her better than me—wot does it mean ?”’ 

“ Obstinancy, woman’s obstinancy, I suppose, my dear,” 
replied the Jew, shrugging his shoulders, 

“ Well, I suppose it is,” growled Sikes, 
had tamed her, but she’s as bad as ever.” 

“ Worse,” said the Jew thoughtfully. 
her like this, for such a little cause.” 

“ Nor I,” said Sikes. “I think she’s got a touch of that 
fever in her blood yet, and it won’t come out—eh ?” 

“ Like enough,” replied the Jew 

“['ll let her a little blood without troubling the doetor, if 
she’s took that way again,” said Sikes, 

The Jew nodded an expressive approval of this mode of 
treatment, 

“She was hanging about me all day and night too when 
I was stretched on my back, and you, like a black-hearted 
wolf as you are, kept yourself aloof,” said Sikes, “ We was 
very poor too all the time, and I think one way oF other it’s 
worried and fretted ler, and that being shv‘ up here so long 
has made her restless—eh ? 

“That's it, my dear,” replied the Jew in a whisper— 
“Tush !” 

As he uttered these words, the girl herself appeared and 
resuined her former seat, Her eyes were swollen and red ; 
she rocked herself to and fro, tossed her head, and after a 
little time burst out laughing. 


“I thought I 


“TI never knew 
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“ Why now she’s on the other tack!” exclaimed Sikes, 
turning a look of excessive surprise upon his companion. 

The Jew nodded to him to take no further notice just 
then, and in a few minutes the girl subsided into her accus- 
tomed demeanour, 


good night. He paused when he reached the door, and 


Whispering Sikes that there was no! 
fear of her relapsing, Fagin took up his hat and bade him | 
)of Sikes, and that was one of the chief ends to be attained, 
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opportunity afterwards afforded him of sounding the girl in 
the broken hints he threw out at parting. There was no 
‘expression of surprise, no assumption of an inability to 
understand his meaning! The girl clearly comprehended 
it. Her glance at parting showed thad. 

But perhaps she would recoil from a plot to take the life 


looking round asked if somebody would light him down the |“ How”—thought the Jew as he crept homewards, “can I 


dark stairs. 

“Light him down,” said Sikes, who was filling his pipe. 
“It’s a pity he should break his neck himself, and disap- 
point the sight-seers. There, show him a light.” 

Nancy followed the old man down ‘stairs with the candle. 
When they reached the passage, he laid his fingers upon his 
lip, and drawing close to the girl, said in a whisper— 

“ What is it, Naney dear ?” 

“What do you mean?” replied the girl in,the same tone. 

“The reason of all this,” replied Fagin. “If he”—he 
pointed with his skinny forefinger up the stairs—* is so 


;mo 


' 


lincrease my influence with her? What new power can I 


acquire ?” 


Such brains are fertile in 


’ 
expedients. If without extract. 


jing a confession from herself, he laid a watch, discovered 


the object of her altered regard, and threatened to reveal 
the whole history to Sikes (of whom she stood in no com- 
n fear) unless she entered into his designs, could he not 
secure her compliance ? 

“TI can,” said Fagin almost aloud. “She durst not refuse 
;me then—not for her life, not for her life, I have it all. 
The means are ready ! and I shall set to work; I shall have 


hard with you (he’s a brute, Nance, a brute beast,) why | you yet.” 


don’t you P 


“ Well!” said the girl, as Fagin paused with his mouth 
almost touching her ear, and his eyes ooking into hers. 

“No matter just now,” said the Jew, “ we'll talk of this 
again. You have a friend in me, Nance, a staunch friend. 
Lhave the means at hand, quiet and close. Ii you want 
revenge on those that treat you like a dog—like a dog! 
worse than his dog, for he humours him sometimes—come 
tome. Isay come tome. He is the mere hound of a day, 
but you know me of old, Nance—of old.” 

“I know you well,” replied the girl, without manifesting 
the least emotion. “ Good night.” 

She shrank back as Fagin offered to lay his hand on-her, 
but said good night again in a steady voice, and, answering 
his parting look with a nod of intelligence, closed the doors 
between them. 

Fagin walked towards his own house, intent upon th 
thoughts that were working within his brain. 
ceived the idea—not from what had just parsed, though that 
had tended to confirm him—but slowly and by degrees, that 
Nancy, weariced of the house-breaker’s brutality, had con- 
ceived an attachment fur some new friend. Her altered 
manner, her repeated absences from hoine alone, her coim- 
parative indifference to the interests of the gang for which 


she had once been so zealous, and added to these her despe-| 


rate impatience to leave home that night at a particular hour, 
all favoured the supposition, and rendered it—to him at 
least—alinost a matter of certainty. The object of this new 
liking was not among his myrmidons. He would be a valu- 
able acquisition with such an assistant as Nancy, and must 
(so Fagin argued) be secured without delay. 

There was another and a darker object to be gained. 
Sikes knew too much, and his ruffian taunts had not galled 
the Jew the less because the wounds were hidden. The 
girl must know well that if she shook him of, she could 
never be safe from his fury, and that it would be surely 
wreaked—to the maiming of limbs or perhaps the loss of 
li—on the object of her more recent fancy. “ Witha littl 
persuasion, thought Fagin, “ what more likely than that she 
would consent to poison him? Women have done such 
things and worse, to secure the same object, be‘ore now. 
There would be the dangerous villain—the man I hate— 
gone; another secured in his place, and my influence over 
the girl, with the knowledge of this crime to back it, un- 
limited.” 

These things passed through the mind of Fagin during the 
short time he sat alone in the housc-breaker’s room; and 


| 
He had con-|ing his dear young fricnd’s greediness from the very bottom 


| He cast back a dark look and a threatening motion of the 
hand towards the spot where he had left the bolder villain, 


'and went on his way, burying his bony hands in the folds 


of his tattered garments, and wrenching them tightly in his 
grasp, as though there were a hated enemy crushed with 
every motion of his fingers. 
| He rose betimes next morning, and waited impatiently for 
the appearance of his new associate, who, after a delay that 
|seemed interminable, at length presented himself and com- 
| menec da voracious assault upen the breakfast. 
| Bolter,” said the Jew, diawing up a chair, and seating 
jhimself opposite. “ Morris Bolter.” 

“Well, here Lam,” returned Noah. “ What's the matter. 
Don’t yer ask me to do anything till I have done eating. 


That’s a great fault in this place. Yer never get time enough 
” 


j 


over yer meals,’ 
“You can talk as you cat, can't you ?” said Fagin, curs- 


jot bite heart. 
“Oh! yes, I can talk ; I can get on better when I talk,” 


said Noah, cutting a monstrous slice of bread. “ Where's 
Charloite ?” 

“ Out,” said Fagin, “I sent ker out this morning with the 
other young woman, because I wanted us to be alone,” 

“ Oh !" soid Noah, “I wish yer'd ordered her to make some 


Well, talk away. Yer won’t interrupt 


buttercd toast first. 
me.” 

‘There seemed indeed no great fear of anything interrupt- 
ing him, as he had evidently sat down with a determination 
ito do a great deal of business, 

* You did well yesterday, my dear,” said the Jew, “ beau- 
liful ! six shillings and ninepence-half penny on the very first 
day! ‘The kincl#in lay will be a fortane to you,” 

“ Don’t yer forget to add three pint pots and a milk-can,” 
said Mr, Bolter. 

“No, no, my dear,” replicd the Jew; “ the pint pots were 
great strokes of genius, but the milk-can was a perfeet inas- 
terpiece.” 

“ Pretty well, I think, for a beginner,” remarked Mr. Bol- 
ter complacc ntly. “ The pots 1 took off airy railings, and 
the milk-ean was standing by itself outside a public house, 
so I thought it might get rusty with the rain, or take cold, 
yer know. Ha! ha! ha!” 

” "The Jew affected to laugh very heartily, and Mr. Bolter 
had his laugh out, took a series of large bites, which finished 
his first hunk of bread and butter, and assisted himself to a 


second. 
«J want you, Bolter,” said Fagin, leaning over the table, 





with them uppermest in his thoughts he had taken the 
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“to do a piece of work for me, my dear, that needs great} “Stay there, whispered Fugin. He signed to Bartiey 
care and caution.” who withdrew. In an instant the lad entered the room ad- 

“T say,” rejoined Bolter, “don’t yer go shoving me into | joining, and under pretence of suufling the candle, moved it 
danger, or sending me to any more police oflices. ‘That|into the required position, and speaking to the girl, caused 
don’t suit me, that don’t, and so I tell yer.” her to raise hes face. 

“There's not the smallest danger in it—not the very | “I see her now,” cried the spy. 

smallest,” said the Jew. “It’s only to dodge a woman.” | “ Plainly !” asked the Jew. 

“ An old woman ‘” demanded Mr. Bolter. | “1 should know her among a thousand.” 

“ A young one,” replied Fagin. He hastily descended as the room-door opened, and the 

“I can do that pretty well, I know,” said Bolter; “LT was|girl came out. Fagin drew him behind a small partition 
a regular cunning sneak when I was at school. What aim | which was curtaired off, and they held their breath as she 
I to dodge her for ’—not to——” jpasscd within a few feet of their place of concealment, and 

“ Not to do anything,” interrupted the Jew, “ but to tell (emerged by the door at which they had entered. 
me where she goes to, who she sees, and, if possible, what * Hist !” eried the lad who held the door. “ Noah.” 
she says: to remember the street, if it is a street, er the} Noah exchanged a lock with Fagin, and darted out. 
house, if it’s a house, and to bring me beck ali the informa-| “ To the left,” whispered the lad. “Take the left hand, 
tion you can.” and keep on the other side.” 

“What'll yer give me?” asked Noah, setting down his | He did se, and by the light of the lamps saw the girl's 
cup, and looking his employer eagerly in the faec. retreating figure already at some distance before him. He 

“If you do it well, a pound, my dear—-one pound,” said |advarced as near as he considered prudent, and kept on the 
Fagin, wishing to interest him in the scent as much as pos-| opposite side of the street, the better to observe her motions. 
sible. “And that’s what | never gave yet for any job of She looked nervously round once or twice, and once stopped 
work where there wasn’t valuable consideration to be gained.” |to let two men who were following close behind her pass on. 

“ Who is she?” inquired Noah. |She seemed to gather courage us she advanced, and to walk 

“One of us.” jwith a steadier and firmer step. The spy preserved the 

“Oh Lor!” cried Noah, curling up his nose. “ Yer|same relative distance between them, and followed with his 
doubtful of her, are yer ?” jeye upon her. 

“She has found out some new friends, my dear, and 1 
must know who they are,” replied she Jew. CHAPTER VIII. 

“I sce,” said Noah, “just to have the pleasure of knowing | 
them, if they're respectable people—eh? Hah! ha! ha!—| The Appointment Kept. 
I’m your man.” | 

“I knew you would be,” cried Fagin, elated by the sue-| Tue church clocks chimed three-quarters past eleven, as 
cess of his proposal. two figures emerged on London Bridge. One which ad- 

“ Of course, of course,” replied Noah. “Where is she ?| vanced with a swift and rapid step, was that of a woman, 
Where am I to wait for her? When am I to go?” who looked eagerly about her as though in quest of some 

“All that, my dear, you shall hear from me. Ill point expected object; the other figure was that of a man, who 
her out at the proper time,” said Fagin, “ you keep ready, slunk along in the deepest shadow he could find, and at 
and leave the rest to me.” some distance, accommodated his pace to hers, stopping 

That night, and the next, and the next again, the spy sat when she stopped, and as she moved, again creeping stealthily 
booted and equipped in his earter’s dress, ready to turn out on; but never allowing himself, in the ardour of his pursurt, 
at a word from Fagin. Six nights passed—-six long weary to gain upon her footsteps. ‘Thus they crossed the bridge 
nights —and on cach Fagin caine home with a disappointed from the Middlesex to the Surrey shore, where the women, 
face, and briefly intimated that it was not yet time, On the apparently disappointed in her anxious serutiny of the foot- 
seventh he returned earlier, and with an cxultation he could passengers, turned back. ‘The movement was sudden, but 
not conceal. It was Sunday. he who watched her was not thrown off his guard by it; for 

“She gocs abroad to-night,” said Fagin, “and on the shrinking into one of the recesses which surmount the piers 
right errand, I’m sure; for she has been alone all day, and|/of the bridge, and leaning over the parapet the better to 
the man sie is afraid of will not be back much before day-|jconceal his figure, he suffered her to pass by on the opposite 
break, Come with me. Quick.” jpavement, and when she was about the same distance in 

Noah started up without saying a word, for the Jew was |advance as slic had been before, he slipped quietly down and 
in a state of such intense excitement that it infected him. followed her again. At nearly the centre of the bridge she 
They left the house stealthily, and hurrying through a laby-|stopped. ‘The man stopped too. 
rinth of streets, arrived at length before a public house,| It was a very dark night. The day had been unfavorable, 
which Noah recognised as the same in which he had slept |and at that hour and place there were few people stirring. 
on the night of his arrival in London. Such as there were hurried quickly past, very possibly with. 

It was past eleven o'clock, and the door was closed, It | out seeing, but certainly without noticing, either the woman 
opened softly on its hinges, as the Jew gave a low whistle.|or the man who kept in view. ‘Their appearance was not 
They ente red without noise, and the door closed behind them. calculated to attract the importunate regards of such of 

Searcely venturing to whisper, but substituting dumb. |London’s destitute population as chanced to take their way 
show for words, Fagin and the young Jew who had adiit- ‘ove sr the bridge that night m search of some cold arch of 
ted them pointed out the pane of glass to Noah, and signed | doorless hovel whereon to lay their head. ‘They stood there 
to him to climb up and observe the person in the adjoining | in silence, neither speaking nor spoken to by any one who 
room. | passed. 

* Isthat the woman ?” he asked, scureely above his breath.| A mist hung over the river, deepening the glare of the 

The Jew nodded * yes.’ fires that burnt upon the small craft moored off the different 

“I can’t see her face well,” whispered Noah. “She is|wharfs, and rendering darker and more indistinct the murky 
looking down and the candle is behind her.” |buildings on the banks. ‘The old smoke-stained storchouse* 
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on either side rose heavy and dull from the dense mass of} “This is far enough,” said a voice which was evidently 
roofs and gables, and frowned sternly upon water too black | that of a gentleman. “TI will not suffer the young lady to 
to reflect even their lumbering shapes, ‘The tower of old go any further- Many people would have distrusted you 
Saint Saviour's church, and the spire of Saint Magnus, so too much to have come even so fur, but you see I am willing 
long the giant warders of the ancient bridge, were visible in to humour you.” 

the gloom, but the forest of shipping below the bridge, and = “'To humour me!” cried the voice of the girl whom he 
the thickly scattered spires of churches above, were nearly had followed. “You're considerate, indeed, sir. ‘To hu- 
all hidden from the sight. mour ine!’ Well, well, it’s no matter.” 

The girl had taken a few restless turns to and fro—closely “ Why, for what,” said the gentleman in a kinder tone, 
watched, meanwhile, by her hicden observer—when the “for what purpose can you have brought us to this strange 
heavy bell of St. Paul's tolled for the death of another day. place? Why not have let me speak to you above there, 
Midnight had come upon the crowded city. ‘The palace,| where it is light, and there is something stirring, instead of 
the night cellar, the jail, the mad-house, the chambers of bringing us to this dark and dismal hole ?” 
birth and death, of health and sickness, the rigid face of the “1 told you before,” replied Naney, “that I was afraid to 
corpse, and the calm sleep of the child—miduight was upon speak to you there. 1 don't know w hy it is,” said the girl, 
them all, shuddering, “but I have such a fear and dread upon me to- 

The hour had not struck two minutes, when a young lady, night that I can hardly stand.” 
accompanied by a grey-haired gentleman, alighted from a| “A fear of what?” asked the ger.tleman, who seemed to 
hackney-carriage within a short distance of the bridge, and, pity her. 
having dismissed the vehicle, walked straight towards it. “] scarecly know of what,” replied the girl, “I wish I 
They had scarcely set foot upon the pavement, when the did. Horrible thoughts of death, and shrouds with blood 
girl started, and immediately made towards them. fupon them, and a fear that has made me burn as if I was on 

They walked onwards, looking about them with the air of fire, have been upon me all day. IT was reading a book to- 
persons who entertained some very slight expectation which night to while the time away, and the same things came 
had little chance of being realized, when they were suddenly into the print.” 
joined by this new associate. They halted with an excla-| “Imagination,” said the gentleman, soothing her. 
mation of surprise, but suppressed it immedictely, fora man! “ No imagination,” replied the girl in a hoarse voice. “I'll 
in the garments of a countryman came close up—brushed swear 1 saw ‘coffin’ written in every page of the book in 
against them indeed—at that precise moment. large black letters—ay, and they carried one close to me in 

“Not here,” said Nancy, hurriedly. “1 am afraid to speak the streets to-night.” 
to you here. Come away—out of the public road—down| “There is nothing unusual in that,” said the gentleman. 
the steps yonder.” 4 “They have passed me often.” 

As she uttered these words, and indicated with her rand | “ Real ones,” rejoined the girl. “This was not.” 
the direction in which she wished them to proceed, the coun-|_ There was something so uncommon in her manner that 
tryman looked round, and roughly asking what they took up| the flesh of the concealed listener crept as he heard the girl 
the whole pavement for, passed on. utter these words, and the blood chilled within him. He had 

The steps to which the girl had pointed were those which,| never experienced a greater relief than hearing the sweet 
on the Surrey bank and on the same side of the bridge as voice of the young lady, as she begged her to be calm and 
St. Saviour’s church, form a landing-stairs from the river.) not allow hersclf to become the prey of such fearful fancies, 
To this spot the man, bearing the appearance of a country-| “Speak to her kindly,” said the young lady to her com. 
man, hastened unobscrved ; and after a moment's survey of, panion. “Poor creature! she scems to need it.” 
the place, he began to descend. “Your hauglity religious people would have held their 

These stairs are a part of the bridge; they consist of three heads up to see me as 1 am to-night, and preached of flames 
flights. Just below the end of the second going down, the|and vengeance,” cricd the girl. “Oh dear lady, why ain’t 
stone wall on the left terminates in an ornamental pilaster, those wlio claim to be God’s own folks as gentle and as kind 
facing towards the ‘Thames, At this point the lower steps/to us poor wretches as you, who, having yout and beauty 
widen, so that a person turning that angle of the wall is ne- and al! that they have lost, might be a little proud instead of 
cessarily unseen by any other on the stairs who chance to be so much humbler 
above him, if only a step. | “Ah! said the gentleman. “A Turk turns his face, af- 

Noah looked hastily around-when he reached this point, ter washing it well, to the East when he says his prayers; 
and as there scemed no better place of concealment, and, the these good people, afier giving their faces such a rub with 
tide being out, there was plenty of room, he slipped aside,' the world as takes the smiles off, turn with no less regularie 
with his back to the pilaster, and there waited, pretty certain ty to the darkest side of heaven. Between the Mussulman 
that they would come no lower, and that even if he could and the Pharisee, commend ine to the former. 
not hear what was said, he could follow them again with) ‘These words appeared to be addressed to the young lady, 
safety. jand were perhaps ultered with the view of affording Nancy 
So tardily stole the time in this lonely place, and so cager time to reeover herself, The gentleman shortly afierwarcs 
was the spy to penetrate the motives of an interview so dif addressed himself to ber. 
ferent from what he had been led to expect, that he more) “ You were not here last Sunday night,” he said. 
than once gave the matter up for lost,and persuaded himself} “T couldn't come,” replied Nancy, “1 was kept by force,” 
either they had stopped far above, or resorted to some entirely)“ By whons?” 
different spot to hold their mysterious conversation. Hewas) “ Bill & 
on the very point of emerging from his hiding place,and re-| “ Him that I told the young lady of before.” 
gaining the road above, when he heard the sound of foot-| “ You were not suspected of holding any communication 


steps, and directly afterwards of voices almost close to his} with anybody on the subject which has brought us here to- 
night, | hope ?” asked the old gentleman anxiously. 


“No,” replied the girl shaking her head. “It’s not very 
easy for me to leave him unless he knows why ; I couldn't 


ear. 
He drew himself straight upright against the wall, and 


scarcely breathing, listened attentively. 
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have seen the lady when I did, but that I gave him a drink} communicated. When she had thoroughly explained the 
of laudarum before I came away.” localities of the place, the best position from which to watch 

“Did he awake before you returned?” rejoined the gen-} it without exciting observation, and the night and hour on 
tle:mnan. |which Monks was most in the habit of frequenting it, she 

“ No, and neither he ner any of them suspect me.” ‘seemed to consider for a few moments for the purpose of 

“Good,” said the gentleman: “ now listen to me.” | recalling his features and appearance more forcibly to her 

“] am ready,” replicd the girl, as he paused for am »ment.| recollection. 

“This young lady,” the gentleinan began, “ has commu-| “ He is tall,” said the girl, “and a strongly made man, but 
nicated to me and some other friends who can be safely | not stout; he has a lurking walk, and, as he walks, con- 
trusted, what you told her nearly a fortnight since. 1 con-| stantly looks over his shoulder, first on one side and then on 
fess to you that | had doubts at first, whether you were to) the other. Don't forget that, for his eyes are sunk in his 
be implicitly relied upon, but now I firmly believe you are.”| head, so much deeper than any other man’s, that you might 

“T am,” said the girl earnestly. almost tell him by this alone. His face is dark like his hair 

“] repeat that I firm!y believe it. ‘To prove to you that Ij and eyes; but, although he can’t be more than six or eight 
am disposed to trust you, I tell you without reserve, that we land twenty, withered and haggard. His lips are oflen dis- 
purpose to extort the secret, whatever it may be, from th ! coloured and disfigured with the marks of teeth, for he has 
fears of this man Monks. But if—if—” said the gentle-| desperate fits, and sometimes even bites his hands, and covers 
man, “ he cannot be secured, or, if secured, he cannot be acted | them with wounds—why did you start?” said the girl, stop- 
upon as we wish, you must deliver up the Jew,” | ping suddenly. 

“ Fagin!” cried the girl, recoiling. The gentleman rephed in a hurried manner, that he was 

“That man must be delivered up by you,” said the gen-) not conscious of having done so, and begged her to proceed. 
tleman. “ Part of this,” said the girl,“ I’ve drawn ovt from other 

“T will not do it—I will never do it—” replied the girl.| people at the house I tell you of, for I have only seen him 
“ Devil that he is, and worse than devil as he has been to me,| twice, and both times he was covered up in a large cloak. 
I will never do that.” I think that’s all I can give you to know him by. Stay 

“You will not?” said the gentleman, who seemed fully! though,” she added, “ upon his throat, so high that you can 
prepared for this answer. | see a part of it below his neckerchief when he turns his 

“ Never,” returned the girl. | face, there is—— 

* Tell me why.” “ A broad red maris, like a burn or scald,” cried the gen- 

“For one reason,” rejoined the girl firmly —* for one rea-! tleman. 

Bon Uuai ine iady knows and will stand by me in—I know | “How's this ?” said the girl; “ you know him.” 
she will, for I have her promise; and for this other reason} “The young lady uttered a ery of extreme surprise, and 
besides, that bad life as he has led, | have led a bad life t o:| for a few moments they were so still that the listener could 


there are many of us who have kept the same courses to-| distinctly hear them breathe. 
gether, and I'll not turn upon them, who might, any of them, | “I think I do,” said the gentleman, breaking silence. “ I 
have turned upon me, but didn’t, bad as tiey are.” | should, by your description; we shall see. Many people are 

“ Then,” said the gentleman quickly, as if this had been! singularly like each other though—it may not be the same.” 
the point he had been aiming to attain, * put Mouks into my As he expressed himself to this effect, with assumed care- 
hands, and Jeave me to deal with him.” | lessness, he took a step or two nearer Noah, as he could tell 

“What if he turns against the others?” from the distinctness with which he heard him utter—* It 

“] promise you in that case, if the trath is forced from| must be he !” 
him, there the matter will rest. ‘There must be circum.| “ Now,” he said, returning—so it seemed by the sound— 
stances in Oliver's little history which it would be paintul to| to the spot where he stood before, “ you have given us most 
drag before the public eye, and if the truth is ouce elicited,| valuable assistance, young woman, and [ wish you to be the 
they will go Scot free.” | better for it. What can } do to serve you?” 

“ And if it is not?” suggested the girl. | “ Nothing,” replied Naney. 

“ Then” pursucd the gentleman, “this Jew shall not be} “ You will not persist in saying that,” rejoined the gen- 
brought to justice without your consent. In such a case J) tleman with a voice and emphasis of kindness that might 
could show you reasons, I think, which would induce you| lave touched a muc: harder and more obdurate heart. 
to yield it.” !“Think now; tell me.” 

“Tlave I the lady’s promise for that?” asked the girl) “ Nothing, sir,” rejoined the girl, weeping. “ You can 
eagerly. do nothing to help me. I am past all hope, indeed.” 

“ You have,” replied Rose, “ my true and taithful pledge.”| =“ You put yourself beyond its pale,” said the gentleman; 

“ Monks would never learn how you knew what you do?” “ the past has been a dreary waste with you of youthful en- 
said the girl after a short pause. jergies misspent, and such priceless treasures lavished as the 

“Never,” replied the gentleman, “ The intelligence | Creator bestows but once, and never grants again; but for 
should be so brought to bear upon him that he could never| the future you may hope. I do not say that it is in our 
even guess,” | power to offer you peace of heart and mind, for that must 

“IT have been a liar and among liars from a little child,”| come as you seek it, but a quiet asylum cither in England, 
said the girl, after another interval of silence, “but I will! or, if you fear to remain here, in some foreign country, it is 
take your words.” not only within the compass of our ability, but our most 

After receiving an assurance from both, that she might) anxious wish to secure to you. Before the dawn of morning, 
safely do so, she proceeded in a voice so Jow that it was often) before this river wakes to the fresh glimpse of daylight, you 
difficult for the listener to discover even the purport of what| shall be placed as entirely beyond the reach of your former 
she said, to describe by name and situation the public house associates, and Jeave as utter an absence of all traces behind 
whence she had been followed that night. From the manner) you, as if you were to disappear frum the earth this monent. 
in which she occasionally paused, it appeared as if the gen-|Come. I would not have you go back to exchange one 
tiemen were making some hasty notes of the information she| word with any old companion, or take one look at any old 
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haunt, or breathe the very air which is pestilence and death]and returned, stcalthily and in the shade of the walk, in the 
to you. Quit them all while there is time and opportunity.}same manner as he had descended. 

“ She will be persuaded now,” cried the young lady; “she| Peeping out more than once when he reached the top to 
hesitates, I am sure.” make sure that he was unobserved, the spy darted away at 

“I fear not, my dear,” said the gentleman. ‘his utmost speed, and made for the Jew’s liouse as fast as his 

“No sir, I do not,” replied the girl afler a short struggle. legs would carry him. 

“TI am chained to my old life, and loathe and hate it now, | 

but I cannot leave it; 1 must have gone too far to turn back | CHAPTER IX. 

—and yet I don’t know, for if you had spoken to me some. | Fatal Consequences. 

time ago,I should have laughed it off. But,’’-—she said, | : ; 
looking hastily round—* this iear comes over me again. | It was nearly two hours before daybreak—that time, which 
must go home.” jin the autumn of the year, may be truly called the dead of 

“Home!” replied the young lady, with great stress upon |night, when the streets are silent and deserted, when even 
the word. |sound appears to slumber, and profligacy aud riot have stag- 

“ Home, lady, rejoined the girl. “To such a home as 1) red home to dream—it was at this still and silent hour 
have raised for myseli, with the work of my whole li, Let |{4at the Jew sat watching in his old lair with face so dis 
us part. I shall be watched, or seen. Go, go. If I have itorted and pal , und eyes so distorted and bloodshot, that he 
done you any service, all L ask is that you leave me, and let jfooked less like a man than like some hidesus phantom, moist 
me go my way alone.” {trom the grave, and worried by anevil spirit. 

“ It is useless,” said the gentleman, witha sigh. “We| He sat crouching over a cold hearth, wrapped in an old 
compromise her safety, perhaps, by staying here. We may jtorn coverlet, with his face turned towards a wasting candle 
have detained her longer than she expected, already.” jthat stood upon a table by his side. His right hand was 

“ Yes, yes,” urged the girl, “you have.” |raised to his lips, and as, absorbed in thought, he bit his long 

“What,” cried the young lady, “can be the end of this ;bluck nails, he disclosed among his toothless gums a few such 
poor creature's life ?” |fange as should bave been a dog’s or rat's, : 

“What?” repeated the git! “Look before yeu, lady.| Str telied upon a mattrass on the floor lay Noah Claypole, 
Look at that dark water. Low many times do you read of last asleep. Towards him the old man sometimes directed 
such as me who spring into the tide, and leave no living jhis eyes for an instant, then brought them back again to the 
thing to care for or bewail them. It may be years hence, jcandle, which, with long burnt wick drooping almost double, 
or it may be only months ; but I shall come to that at last.” jand hot gre ase falling down in clots upon the table, plainly 

“Do not speak thus, pray,” returned the young lady, sob- | showed that his thoughts were busy elsewhere. 
bing. ; Indeed they were. Mortification at the overthrow of his 

“[t will never reach your cars, dear lady, and God for- | not ible sche ine, hatred ol the girl who had dared to palter 
bid such horrors should,” replied the girl. “Good night, with strangers, an utter Cistrust of the sincerity of her refusal 


good night.” to yield him up, bitter disappointment at the loss of his re- 
= venge on Sikes, the fear o? detection and ruin and death, and 
“ This purse,” cried the young lady, “take it for my sake, | fierce and deadly rage kindled by all—these were the pas- 


The gentleman turned away. 


that you may have some resource in an hour of need and |sionate considerations, that followed on each other ~ ith 
trouble.” rapid and ceaseless whirl, shot through the brain of Fagin, 

“No, no,” replied the girl, “I have not done this fur |as every evil thought, and blackest purpose lay working at his 
money. Let me have that to think of. And yet—give me heart, ; cre 
something that you have worn: I should like to have some-| He sat without changing his attitude in the least, or ap- 
thing—no, no, not a ring, your gloves, or handkerchiet— | pear g to take the smallest heed of tiie, until his quick ear 
anything that I can keep as having belonged to you, sweet |Scemed to be attrac ted by a footstep in the street. 
lady. ‘There, bless you, God bless you. Good night, good} “ At last,’ muttered the Jew, wiping his dry and fevered 
night, good night.” mouth. “At last. é 

The violent agitation of the girl, and the apprehension of| The bell rang gently as he spoke, He crept up stairs to 
some discovery which would subject her to ill-usage and ~ door, and presen ly returned accompanied by a man mut. 
violence, seemed to determine the gentleman to leave her as | ‘le! to the chn, who carried a bundle under one arm. Sit- 
she requested. ‘I'he sound of retreating footsteps were audi-|ting down and throwing back his outward coat, the man dis- 
ble, and the voices ceased, play ed the burly fraine ot Sikes, 

The two figures of the young lady and her companion| “I here,’ he said, laying the bundle on the table. ki Take 
soon afterwards appeared upon the bridge. They stopped at |care of that, and do the most you can with it, It's been 
the summit of the stairs. trouble enough to get it; I thought I should have been here 

“ eric young lady, listening. “ Did she call? |three hours ago.” 

I Heer I on pot pars 4 “ Fagin laid his hand upon the bundle, and locking it in the 

“ No, my love,” replied Mr. Brownlow, looking sadly back. cupboard, sat down again w ithout speaking. But he did not 
She has not moved, and will not till we are gone.” take his eyes off the robber for an instant during this action, 

Rose Maylie lingered, but the old gentleman drew her arm jand now that they sat over against each other face to face, 
through his and led her with gentle force away. As they |he looked fixedly at him, with his lips quivering so violently, 
disappeared, the girl sunk down nearly at her full length | and his face so altered by the emotions which had mastered 
upon one of the stone stairs, and vented the anguish of her | him, that the house-breaker involuntarily drew back his chair 
heart in bitter tears. aad surveyed him with a look of real affright. 

After a time she rose, and with feeble and tottering steps} “ Wot now ?” cried Sikes, “ Wot do you look at a man 
ascended to the street. The astonished listener remained |so for? Speak, will you?” ; 
motionless on his post for some minutes ofterwards, and} ‘The Jew raised his right hand, and shook his trembling 
having ascertained with many cautious glances round him | forefinger in the air; but his passsion was so great that the 
that he was again alone, crept slowly from his hiding place, | power of speech was for the moment gone. 
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“ Damme!” eaid Sikes, feeling in his breast with a look 
ofalarm. He *s gone mad. I must look to myself here.’’ 

“ No, no,” rejoined Fagin, finding his voice, * It’s not—| 
you're not the person, Bill. I’ve no—no fault to find with | 
you.” 

“Oh! you haven't, haven't you,” said Sikes looking sternly | 
at him, and ostentatiously passing a pistol into a more con- 
“That's luckly—for one of us. Which 


venient pocket. 
one that is don't matter.” 

“[’ve got that to tell you, Bill,” said the Jew, drawing his 
you worse than me.” 


chair nearer, “ will make 
“robber with an ineredulous air.| 


“Aye?” returned the 
“Tell away. Look sharp, or Nance will think I’m lost.” 

* Lost!” cried Fagin. She has pretty well settled that in| 
her own mind already.’ 

Sikes looked with an aspect of great perplexity into the| 
Jew's face, and reading no satisfactory explanation of the 
riddle there, clenched his coat-collar in his rude hand and| 
shook him soundly. 

“Speak, will you,” he said; “ or if you don’t it shall be | 
for want of breath, Open your mouth, and say wot you've 
got to say in plain words, Out with it, you thandering old| 


cur, out with it.” | 


“Sappose that lad that's lying there—” Fagin began, 

Sikes turned round to where Noah was sleeping, as if he 
had not previously observed hin. 
ing his formor position. 

“Suppose that lad,” pursued the Jew, 
blow upon us all—first secking out the right folks for the 


“ Well,” 


he said, resum- 


“ was to peach— 
purpose, and then having a meeting with 'ein in the street to 
paint our likenesses, deseribe every mark that they might 
know us by, and the crib where we might be most easily 
taken. Suppose he was to do all this, and besides, to blow 
upon a plant we've all been in, more or less—of his own 


ithe wrist, as if to prevent | 





fancy ; not grabbed, trapped, trie d, ear-wigged by the par- 
son, and brought to it on bread and water, but of his ow rv 
fancy, to please his own taste, stealing out at nights to find| 
those most interested against us, and peaching to them, Do! 
you hear me?’ cried the Jew, with his eyes flashing with 
rage. “Suppose he did all this; what then ?” 

“What then!" replied Sikes, with a tremendous oath. 
“ If he were left alive till I came, I'd grind his skull under 
the iron heel of my boot into as many grams as there are 
hairs upon his lead.” 

“What if I did it?” eried the Jew, almost in a yell. “I, 
that know so much, and could hang so many besides your- 
self.” 

“] don't know,” replied Sikes, clenching his teeth, and 
turning white at the mere suggestion. “ I'd do something 
in the jail that'd get me put in irons, and if | was tried along 
with you, I'd fall upon you with them in the open court, and 
beat your brains afore the people. ] should have such strength, 
muttered the robber, poising his brawny arm, “ that f could 
smash your head as if a loaded wagon had gone over it.” 

“You would ?”” 

“Would I?” said the housebreaker. “Try me.” 

“If it was Charley, or the Dodger, or Bet, or—” 

“I don't care who,” replied Sikes, impatiently. 
ever it was, I'd serve them the same.” 

Fagin again looked hard at the robber, and motioning 
him to be silent, stooped over the bed upon the floor, and 
shook the sleeper to rouse him. Sikes leant forward in his 
chair, looking on with his hands upon his knees, as, if won- 
dering much what all this questioning and preparation was to 
end in. 

“ Bolter, Bolter. Poor lad!” said Fagin, looking up with 


“ Who. 





an expression of devilish anticipation, and speaking slowly, 
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and with marked emphasis. “ He’s tired—tired with watch- 
ing for her so long—watching for her, Bill.” 

“ Wot d’ye mean ?” asked Sikes, drawing back, 

The Jew made no answer, but bending over the sleeper 
again, hauled him into a sitting position. When his assumed 
name had been repeated several times, Noah rubbed his eyes, 
and giving a heavy yawn, looked sleepily about him. 

“Tell me that again—once again ; just for him to hear,” 
—said the Jew, pointing to Sikes as he spoke. 

“Tell yer what ?” asked the sleepy Noah, shaking himself 
pettishly. 

“ That about Nancy,” said the Jew, clutching Sikes by 

tis leaving the house before he had 


* You followed her?” 


heard enough. 

oo Yes ” 

“To London Bridge 

“ Yes,” 

“Where she met two people ?” 

“Soshe did.” 

“A gentieman and a lady, that she had gone to of her own 
accord before, who asked her to give up all her pals, and 
Monks first, which she did—and to describe him, which she 
did—to tell her what house it was we meet at and go to, 


”? 


}which she did—and where it would be best watched from, 


which she did—and what time the people went there, which 
She did all this; she told it all, every word, with. 
out a threat, without a murmur—she did. Didn't she?” 
cried the Jew, half mad with fury. 

“All right,” replied Noah, scratching his head. 
just what it was.” 

“ What did they say about last Sunday ?” demanded the 
Jew. 

“ About last Sunday ! !” replied } 
told you that before.’ 

“ Again—tell it again,” cried Fagin, tightening his grasp 
on Sikes, and brandishing his other hand aloft as the foam 
flew from his lips. 

“They asked her,” said Noah, who, as he grew more 
wakeful, seemed to have a dawning perception who Sikes 
was,—* they asked her why she didn't come last Sunday, as 
she promised? She said ‘she couldn’t.’” 

“Why, why ?” interrupted the Jew triumphantly, “ Tell 
him that.” 

“ Because she was forcibly kept at home by Bill, the man 
she had told them of before,” replied Noah. 

“What more of him?” cried the Jew. “What more of 
the man she had told them of before? ‘Tell him that, tell him 
that.” 

“ Why, that she couldn't very easily get out of doors unless 
he knew where she was going to,” said Noah; “and so the 
first time she went to see the lady, she—ha! ha! ha!—it 
made me laugh when she said it—that it did—she gave him 
a drink of laudanum.” 

“ Hell's fire!” cried Sikes, breaking fiercely from the Jew. 
“Let me go!” Flinging the old man from him, he rashed 
from the room, and darted wildly and furiously up the stairs. 

“ Bill, Bill!” cried the Jew, following him hastily. “A 
word—only a word.” 

The word would not have been exchanged, but that the 
house-breaker was unable to open the door, on which he was 
expending fruitless oaths and violence when the Jew came 
panting up. 

“ Let me out,” said Sikes, “Don’t speak to me—it’s not 
safe! Let me out, I say!” 

“Hear me speak a word,” rejoined the Jew, laying his 
hand upon the lock. “You won’t be——” 

“ Well,” replied the other. 

“You won’t be—too—violent, Bill?” whined the Jew. 


she did. 


« That's 


Noah, considering,” why I 
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The day was breaking, and there was light enough for the 
men to see cach other's faces. They exchanged one brief 
glance; there was a fire in the eyes of both which could not 
be mistaken, 

“I mean,” said Fagin, showing that he felt all disguise 
was now uscless—*not too violent for safety. Be crafly, 
Bill, and not too bold.” 

Sikes made no reply; but, pulling open the door, of which 
the Jew had turned the lock, dashed into the silent streets, 

Without one pause or moment's consideration, without 
once turning his head to the right or left, or raising his eyes 
to the sky, or lowering them to the ground, but looking 
straight before him with savage resolution, his teeth so 
tightly compressed, that the strained jaw scemed starting 
through his skin, the robber held on his headlong course, nor 
muttered a word, nor relaxed a muscle, until he reached his 
ewn door. [le opened it sofily with a key, strode lightly up 
the stairs, and entering his own room, double-locked the 
door, and lifting a heavy table against it, drew back the cur- 
tain of the bed. 

The girl was lying half dressed upon it. He had roused 
her from her sleep, for she raised herself with a hurricd and 
startled look. 

“Get up,” said the man. 

“It is you, Bill!” cried the girl, with an expression of 
pleasure at his return, 

“It is,” was the reply. “Get up.” 

There was a candle burning, but the man hastily drew it 
from the candlestick and hurled it under the grate. Secing 
the faint light of early day without, the girl rose to undraw 
the curtain. 

“Let it be,” said Sikes, thrusting his hand before her. 
“There's light enough for what I’ve got to do.” . 

“ Bill,” said the girl, in the low voice of alarm, “ why do 
you look like that at me?” 

The robber sat regarding her for a few seconds with di- | 
lated nostrils and heaving breast, and then grasping her by 
the head and throat, dragged her into the middle of the room, | 
and looking once towards the door, placed his heavy hand 
upon her mouth, 

“ Bill, Bill,” gasped the girl, wrestling with the strength 


of mortal fear, “1—I—won’t scream or cry—not once— |: 


hear me—speak to me—tell me what I have done.” 
“You know, you she-devil,” returned the robber, sup. 
pressing his breath. “You were watched to-night: and 





every word you said was heard.” 

“Then spare my life, for the love of Heaven, as I spared 
yours,” rejoined the girl, clinging to him. “ Bill, dear Bill, | 
you cannot have the heart to kill me. Oh! think of all 1) 
have given up this one night for you. You shall have time | 
to think and save yourself this crime; I will not loose my 
hold, you cannot throw me off. Bill, Dill, for dear God's 
sake, for your own, for mine, stop before you spill my 
blood. I have been true to you, upon my guilty soul | 
have.” 

The man struggled violently to release his arms, but those 
of the girl were clasped round his, and tear her as he would, 
he could not tear them away. 

“ Bill,” cried the girl, striving to lay her hand upon his 
breast, “ihe gentleman and that dear lady told me to-night 
of a home in some foreign country, where I could end iny 
days in solitude and peace. Let me see them again, and 
beg them on my knees to show the same mercy and good- 
ness to you, and let us both leave this dreadful place, and, far 
apart, lead better lives, and forget how we have lived, except 
in prayers, and never sec each other more. It is never too 
late to repent. ‘They told me so; I feel it now; but we 





must have time—a little, little time.” 
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The house-breaker freed one arm, and grasped his pistol. 
The certainty of immediate detection if he fired, flashed 
across his mind, even in the midst of his fury, and he beat 
it twice, with all the force he could summon, upon the up- 
turned face that almost touched his own. 

She staggered and fell, nearly blinded with the blood that 
rained down from a deep gash in her forehead, but raising 
herself with ditficulty on her knees, drew from her bosom a 
white handkerechief—Rose Maylie’s own—and holding it up 
in her folded hands as high towards heaven as her feeble 
strength would let her, breathed one prayer for mercy to her 
Maker. 

It was a ghastly figure to look upon. The murderer stag- 
gering backward to the wall, and shutting out the sight with 
his hand, seized a heavy club and struck her down. 


TWIsT. 


CHAPTER X. 
The Flight of Sikes. 


Of all bad deeds that, under cover of the darkness, had 
been committed within wide London bounds since night 
hung over it, that was the worst. Of all the horrors that 
rose with an ill scent upon the morning air, that was the 
foulest and most cruel, 

The sun—the bright sun, that brings back not light alone, 
but new life and hope and freshness to man—burst upon the 
crowded city in clear and radiant glory. Through costly 
coloured glass and paper-mended window, through cathedral 
dome and rotten crevice, it shed its equal ray. It lighted up 
the room where the murdered woman lay. It did. He tried 
to shut it out, but it would stream in. If the sight had been 
a ghastly one in the dull morning, what was it now im all 
that brilliant light ? 

He had not moved: he had been afraid to stir. There 
had been a moan and motion of the hand; and, with terror 
added to hate, he had straek and struck again, Once he 
threw a rug over it—but it was worse to fancy the eyes and 
imagine them moving towards him, than wo see thein glar- 
ing upwards, as if watching the reflection of the pool of 
gore, that quivered and danced in the sunlight on the ceil- 
ing. He had plucked it off again. And there was the 
body-—mere flesh and blood, no more—but such flesh and 
blood. 

He struck a light, kindled a fire, and thrust the club into 
it. ‘There was human hair upon the end which blazed, and 
shrunk into a light cinder, and, caught by the air, whirled 
up the chimney. Even that frightened him, sturdy as he was, 
but he held the weapon till it broke, and then piled it on the 
coals to burn away and smoulder into ashes. He washed 
himself and rubbed his clothes; there were spots that would 
not be removed, but he cut the picees out and burnt them, 
How those stains were dispersed about the room! ‘The very 
eet of the dog were bloudy. 

All this time he had never once turned his back upon the 
corpse; no, not fora moment. Such preparations completed, 
he moved backwards towards the door, drogging the dug with 
him, lest he should carry cut new evidences of the crime 
into the streets. He shut it softly, locked it, took the key, 
and left the house. 

He crossed over, and glanced up at the window, to be sure 
that nothing was visible from the outside. There wes the 
curtain still drawn which she would have opened to admit 
the light she never saw again. It lay nearly under there. 
Ele knew that. God! how the sun poured down upon the 
very spot! 


The glance was instantaneous. It was a relief to have 
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got free of the room. He whistled on the dog, and wet, which slackened not until he had made his supper and 

rapidly away. ‘opened his box of treasures, when he ingeniously contrived 
He went through Islington, strode up the hillat Highgate, to unite business with amusement. 

on which stands the stone in honour of Whittington ; turned “And what be that stoof—good to eat Harry t” asked a 

down to Highgate Hill, unsteady of purpose, and uncertain! grinning countryman, pointing to some composition cakes 

where to go; struck off to the right again almost as soon as in one corner. 

he began to descend it, and taking the footpath across the! “ 'This”—-said the fellow producing one, “ this is te infal- 


fields, skirted Carn Wood, and came out on Hampstead |lible and invaluable composition for removing all sorts of 


Heath. ‘Traversing the hollow by the Vale of Health, he stain, rust, dirt, mildew, spick, speck, spot, or spatter from 
mounted the opposite bank, and crossing the read which/silk, satin, linen, cambric, cloth, erape, stuff, carpet, merino, 
joins the villages of Hampstead and Highgate, made along} muslin, bombazcen, or woolen-stuff. Wine-stains, fruit- 
the remaining portion of the Heath to the fields at North} stains, beer-stains, water-stains paint-stains, pitch-stains, any 
End, in one of which he laid himself down under a hedge | stains—all comes out at one rub with the infallible and 
and slept. [invaluable composition. Ifa lady stains her honour, she has 

Soon he was up again and away—not far into the country, | only need to swallow one cake, and she’s cured at once—for 
but back towards London by the High Road—then back /it’s poison. Ifa gentleman wants to prove his, he has only 
again—then over another part of the same ground as he | need to bolt one little square and he has put it beyond a 
had already traversed—then wandering up and downin | question—for it’s quite as satisfactory as a pistol-bullet, and 
fields, and lying on ditches’ banks to rest, and starting up/a great deal nastier in the flavour, consequently the more 
to make for some other spot and do the same, and ramble | credit in taking it. One penny a square. With all these 
on again. ——- one penny a square.” 

Where could he go to, that was near, and not too public, ‘There were two buyers directly, and more of the listeners 
to get some meat and drink? Hendon. ‘That was a good| plainly hesitated. The vendor observing this increased in 
place, not far off, and out of most people’s way. Thither he | loqu wity. 
directed his steps—running sometimes, and sometimes with} “]t’s all bought up as fast as it can be made,” said the 
a strange perversity loitering at asnail’s pace, or stopping| fellow. “ ‘There are fourteen water-mills, six steam-engines, 
und a galvanic battery, always working upon it, and they 
lean’t make it fast enough, though the men work so hard 
that they die off, and the widows are pensioned directly with 


altogether, and idly breaking the he dgcs with his stick, Bat 
when he got there, all the people he inet—the very children 
at the doors—secemed to view him with suspicion. Back he 
turned again, without the courage to purchase a bit or drop,’ twenty poundsa year for each of the children, and a premium 
though he had tasted no food for many hours; and once |of fifty for twins. One penny a square, two half-pence are 
more he liogered on the heath uncertain where to go, ‘all the same, and four farthings is received with joy. One 
He wandered over miles and miles of ground, and still penny a square. Wine-stains, fruit-stains, beer-stains, water- 
came back to the old place ; morning and noon had passed, stains, paint-stains, pitch-stains, mud-stains, blood-stains— 
and the day was on the wane, and still he rambled to and here is a stain upon the hat of a gentleman in company that 
fro, and up and down, and round and round, and still lin-| Pll take clean out before he can order me a pint of ale.” 
gered about the same spot. At lust lic got away, and shaped| “Ha!” cried Sikes, starting up, “ give that back !” 
his course to Hatfield. | “ll take it clean out, sir,” replied the man, winking to 
It was nine o'clock at night when the man, quite tired the company, “ before you can come across the room to get 
out, and the dog limping and lame from the unaccustomed |it. Gentlemen, all, observe the dark stain upon this gentle. 
exercise, turned down the hill by the church of the quict man’s hat, no wider than a shilling, bat thicker than a half 
village, and plodding along the little street, erept into asmall crown, Whether it is a wine-stain, fruit-stain, beer-stain, 
public-house, whose scanty light had guided them to the/water,stain, paint-stain, pitch-stain, mud-stain, or blood- 
spot. There was a fire in the tap-room, and some country | stain——"” 
labourers were drinking before it. ‘They made room forthe| ‘The man got no farther, for Sikes. with a hideous impre- 
stranger, but he sat down in the farthest corner, and eat and cation, overthrew the table, and tearing the hat from him, 
drank alone, or rather with his dug, to whom he cast a mor-| burst out of the house. 
sel of food from time to time. With the same perversity of feeling and irresolution that 
The conve-sation of the men assembled here turned upon | had fastened upon him despite himself, all day, the murderer 
the neighbouring land and farmers, and when these topics) finding that he was not followed, and thit they most proba- 
were exhausted, upon the age of some old man who had been bly considered him some drunken sullen fellow, turned back 
buried on the previous Sanday ; the young men presentcon-/ up the town, and getting out of the glare of the lamps of a 
id, and the old men present declaring |stage-coach that was standing in the strect, was walking 


sidering him very 
one whiteshaired | past, when he reeognised the mail from London, and saw 


him to have b 


grandtatuer said, in the 

life in him at least—if he had taken care; ifhe had taken| knew what was to come, but he crossed over and listened. 

- The guard was standing at the door waiting for the letter- 

Phere was nothing to attract attention or excite alarm in| bag. A man dvessed like a game-keeper came up at the 

this, The robber, after paying his reckoning, sat silent and) moment, and he handed him a basket which lay ready on 

unnoticed in the corner, and had almost dropped asleep,|the pavement. 

awakened by the noisy entrance of a| “That's for your people,” said the guard. “ Now look 

new-comer. lalive in there will you ? Damn that ’ere bag, it warn't ready 
This was an antic fellow, half pedlar and half mountebank, | night afore last; this won’t do, yon know.” 

who travelled about the country on foot to vend hones, strops, | “Any thing new up in town, Ben?” asked the game- 

razors, Washballs, harness-paste, medicines for dogs and |keeper, drawing back to the window-shutters, the better to 

horses, cheap perfumery, cosmetics, and such like wares, | adinire the horscs. 

which he carried in a case slung to his back. His entrance} “ No, nothing that I know on,” replicd the man, pulling 

was the signal ‘or various homely jokes with the country- on his gloves. “Corn’s up alittle. I hceerd talk of a mur- 


en qui.c young—not older, 
1, than he was, with ten or fifteen years of that it was standing at the little post-office. He almost 


when he was half 
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der, teo, down Spitalficld’s way, but I don’t reckon much 
upon it.” 

“ Ah, that’s quite true,” said a gentlemau inside, whe was 
looking out the window ; “and a very dreadful murder it 


“Was it, sir?” rejoined the guard, touching his hat. “ Man 
or woman, pray ?” 

“A woman,” replicd the gentleman, “ it is supposed 

“ Now, Ben,” cried the coachinan, impatiently. 

“Damn that 'ere bag,” said the guard. “ Are you gone 
to sleep in there ?” 

“ Coming,” cried the office-keeper, running out. 

“Coming,” growled the guard. “Ah! and so’s the 
young ’ooming of property that’s going to take a fancy to 
me; but I don’t know when. Here, give hold. All ri-ight.” 

The horn sounded a few cheerful notes, and the coach 
was gone. 

Sikes remained standing in the street, apparently unmoved 
by what he had just heard, and agitated by no stronger feel- 
ing than a doubt where to go. At length he went back 
again, and took the road which leads from Hatfield to St. 
Alban’s. 

He went on doggedly, but as he left the town behind him, 
and plunged further and further into the solitude and dark- 
ness of the road, he felt a dread and awe creeping upon him 
which shook him to the core. Every object before him, sub- 
stance or shadow, still or moving, took the semblance of 
some fearful thing ; but these fears were nothing, compared 
to the sense that haunted him of that morning’s ghastly 
figure following at his heels. He could trace its shadow in 
the gloom, supply the smallest item of the outline, and note 
how stiff and solemn it seemed to stalk along. He could 
hear its garments rustling in the leaves, and every breath of 
wind came laden with that last low cry. If he stopped, it 
did the same; if he ran, it followed—not running too, that 
would have been a relief, but like a corpse endowed with the 
mere machinery of life, and borne upon one slow melan- 
choly wind that never rose or fell. 

At times he turned with desperate determination, resolved 
to beat this phantom off, though it should look him dead; but 
his hair rose from his head, and his blood stood still; far it 
had turned with him, and was behind him then. 


” 


| 


always. _He leaned his back against a bank, and felt that it 
stood above him, visibly out against the cold night's sky. He 
threw himself upon the road—on his back upon the road. 
At his head it stood, silent, erect and still—a living grave- 
stone, with its epitaph in blood. 

Let no man talk of murderers escaping justice, and hint 
that Providence must sleep. 
violent deaths in one long minute of that agony of fear. 

There was a shed in a field he passed that offered shelter 
for the night. Before the door were three tall poplar trees, 
which made it very dark within, and the wind moaned through 
them with a dismal wail. He could not walk on till daylight 
came again, and here he stretched himself close to the wall 
to undergo new torture. 

For now a vision came before him, as constant and more 
terrible than that from which he had escaped. Those w idely- 
staring eyes, so lustreless and so glassy, that he had better 
borne to see than think upon, appeared in the midst of the 
darkness ; light in themselves, but giving light to nothing. 
There were but two, but they were everywhere. Jf he shut 
out the sight, then came the roo: with every well known 
object,—some indeed that he would have forgotten if he had 
gone over its contents from memory—each in its accustomed 
place. ‘The body was in ifs place, and its eyes were as he 
saw them when he stoleaway. He got up and rushed into 
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He had} 
kept it before him that morning, but it was behind him now— 


There were twenty score of} 
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the field without. The figure was behind htm. Me re-entered 
the shed, and shrunk down once more. The eyes were 
there before he had lain himself along. 

And here he remained in such a terror as none but he can 
know, trembling in every limb, and the cold sweat starting 
from every pore, when suddenly there arose upon the night 
wind the noise of distant shouting, and the roar of voices 
mingled in alarm and wonder. Any sound of men in that 
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{lonely place, even though it conveyed a real cause of alarm, 


was somcthing to him. He regained his strength and energy 
at the prospect of personal danger, and springing to his feet, 
rushed into the open air, 

The broad sky seemed on fire. Rising into the air with 
|showers of sparks, and rolling one above the other, were 
|sheets of flame, lighting the atmosphere for miles round, and 
\driving clouds of smoke in the direction where he stood. 

The shouts grew louder as new voices swelled the roar, 
jand he could hear the ery of fire—mingled with the ringing 
jof an alarm-bell, the fall of heavy bodies, and the crackling 
jof flames as they turned round some new obstacle, and shot 
aloft as though refresiied by food. ‘The noise increased as 
he looked. ‘There were people there—men and women— 
light, and bustle. It was like new life to him. He darted 
onward—straight, headlong, dashing through brier and brake, 
and leaping gate and fence, as madly as the dog who careered 
with loud and sounding bark before him, 





He came upon the spot; there were half-dressed figures, 
tearing to and fro, some endeavouring to drag the frightened 
horses from the stables, others driving the cattle from the 
yard and out-houses, and others coming laden from the burn- 
ing pile, amidst a shower of falling sparks, and the tumbling 
‘down of hot beams. The apertures where doors and win- 
|dows stood an hour ago, disclosed a chaos of raging fire ; 
| walls rocked and crumbled into the burning well; the molten 
ilead and iron poured down upon the ground; women and 
| children shrieked, and men encouraged each other with noisy 
shouts and cheers, ‘The clanking of the engine pumps, and 
the spouting and hissing of the water as it fell upon the blaz- 
jing wood, added to the tremendous roar. He shouted too till 
he was hoarse, and, flying from memory and hiinself, plunged 
into the thickest of the throng. 

Hither and thither he dived that night, now working at 
the pumps, and now hurrying through the smoke and flame, 
| but never ceasing to engage himself wherever noise and men 
|were thickest. Up and down the ladders, upon the roofs of 
buildings, over floors that quaked and trembled with his 
weight, under the lee of falling bricks and stones—in every 
part of that great fire was he—but he bore a charmed life, 
{and had neither scratch nor bruise, nor weariness nor thought, 
till morning dawned again, and only smoke and blackened 
ruins remained. 

This mad excitement over, there returned with tenfold 
force the dreadful consciousness of his crime. He looked 
suspiciously about him, for the men were conversing in 
|groups, and he feared to be the subject of their talk. The 
dog obeyed the significant beck of his finger, and they drew 
off stealthily together. He passed near an engine where 
tsome men were seated, and they called him to share in their 
refreshinent. He took some bread and meat, and as he 
drank a draught of beer, heard the firemen, who were from 
London, talking about the murder. “ Ie has gone to Bir- 
|mingham they say,” said one, “ but they'll have him yet; for 
the scouts are out, and by to-morrow niglit there'll be a ery 
jall through the country.” 

Ile hurried off, and walked till he almost dropped upon 
the ground; then lay down in a lane, and had a long, but 
broken and uneasy sleap. He wandered on again, unre- 
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solved and undecided, aid oppressed with the fear of another you mad enough to leave this house? Unhand him. There, 
solitary night. sir. You are free to go, and we to follow. But I warn 
Suddenly he took the desperate resolution of going back you by all I hold thost solemn ard most sacred, that the 
to London. instant you set foot in the street, that instant I will have 
«There’s somebody to speak to there at all events,” he you apprehended on a charge of fraud and robbery. I am 
thought. “A good hid ng place too, ‘Phey’ll never expect resolute and immoveable. If you are dutermined to be the 
to nab me there, after this country scent. Why can’t I lay same, your blood be upon your own head.” 
by for a weck or so, and forcing blunt from Fagin, getabroad) “ By what authority am I kidnapped in the strect and 
to France? Damme, Pil risk it.” brought here by these dogs?” asked Monks, looking from 
He acted upon this impulse without delay ; and choosing | one to the other of the men, who stood beside him. 
the least frequented roads, began his journey back, resolved, “ By wine, replied Mr. Brownlow. “These persons arc 
to lie concealed within a short distance of the metropolis, indemnified by me. If you complain of being deprived of 
and entering it at dusk, by a cireuitous route, to proceed your liberty, you had power and opportunity to retrieve it as 
straight to that part of it whieh he had fixed on for his des-, you came along, but you deemed it advisable to remain quiet. 
tination. I say again, throw yourself for protection upon the law. I 
The dog, Uhough—if any description of hin were out, it will appeal to the law too; but when you have gone too far 
would not be forgotten that the dog was missing, and had to recede, do not sue to me for leniency, when the power 
probably gone with him. This might lead to his apprehen- will have passed into other hands, and do not say I plunged 
sion as he pasved along the streets. He resolved to drown! you down the gulf into which you rushed yourself.” 
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him, and walked on, looking about for a pond; picking up a 
heavy stone, and tying it to his handkerchief as he went. 
y ’ \ g 
The animal looked up into his master’s face while these 


Monks was plainly disconcerted, and alarmed besides.— 
He hesitated. 
“You will decide quickly,” said Mr. Brownlow, with 


preparations were making, and, whether his instinct appre-| perfect firmness and composure. “If you wish me to prefer 
hended something of their purpose, or the robber’s sidelong| my charges publicly, and consign you to a punishment, the 
glance at him was sterner than ordinary, skalked a little extent of which, although I can, with a shudder, foresee, I 


further to the rear than usual, and cowered as he came more 
slowly along. When his master halted at the brink ofa 
pool, and looked round to call him, he stopped outright. 

“Do you hear me call? Comme here,” cried Sikes, whist- 
ling. 

The animal came up from the very force of habit; but as 
Sikes stooped to attach the handkerchief to his throat, he 
uttered a low growl, and started back, 

“ Come back,” said the robber, stamping on the ground. 

The deg wagged his tail, but moved not. Sikes made a 
running noose, and called him again. 


The dog advanced, retreated, paused an instant, turned, | 


and scoured away at his hardest speed. 

The man whistled again and again, and set down and 
waited in the expectation that he would return. But no dog 
appeared, and he resumed his journey. 


} 


{cannot control, once more,I say, you know the way. If 
not, and you appeal to my forbearance, and the merey of 
_those you have deeply injured, seat yourself without a word 
in that chair. It has waited for you two whole days.” 
Monks uttered some unintelligible words, but wavered still. 
“ You will be prompt,” said Mr. Brownlow. “A word 
from me, and the alternative is gone for ever.” 


Still the man hesitated. 


“ | have not the inclination to parley further,” said Mr 


| Brownlow, “and as I advocate the dearest intcrests of others 


I have not the right.” 

“ Is there—” demanded Monks with a faltering tongue, 
“ is there—no middle course ?” 

“ None ; emphatically none.” 

Monks looked at the old gentleman with an anxious eye, 
but, reading in his countenance nothing but severity and 


| determination, walked into the room, and shrugging his 
CHAPTER Xt. | shoulders sat down. 

“Lock the door on the outside,” said Mr. Brownlow to 
Their conversa-| the attendants, “ and come when I ring. 
The men obeyed, and the two were left alone together. 

a | “This is pretty treatment, sir,” said Monks, throwing 
Tue twilight was beginning to close in when Mr. Brown-| down his hat and cloak, “ from my father’s oldest friend.” 
low alighted from a hackney coach at his own door, and| “It was because I was your father’s oldest friend, young 
knocked softly. The door bemg opened, a sturdy man got) man,” returned Mr, Brownlow. “ It is because the hopes and 
out of the coach, and stationed himself on one side of the| wishes of young and happy years were bound up with him 
steps, while another man, who had been seated on the box, | and that fair creature of his blood and kindred, who rejoined 
dismounted too, and stood upon the other side. At a sign| her God in youth and left me here a solitary lonely man— 
from Mr. Brownlow, they helped out a third man, and taking | it is because he knelt with me beside his only sister’s death- 
him between them, hurried him into the house. This man, bed, when he was yet a boy, on the morning that would— 
was Monks. | but Heaven willed it otherwise—have made her my young 

They walked in the same manner up the stairs without | wife—it is because my seared heart clung to him from that 
speaking. and Mr. Brownlow preceding them, led the way | time forth, through all his trials and errors, till he died—it is 
into a.back room. At the door of this apartment, Monks,| because old recollections and associations fill my heart, and 
whitshad ascended with evident reluctance, stopped. The)even the sight of you brings with it old thoughts of him— 
two men looked to the old gentleman as if for instructions. | it is all these things that move me to treat you gently now.— 

“ He knows the alternative,” said Mr. Brownlow. “If; Yes, Edward Leeford, even now—and blush for your un- 
he hesitates, or moves a finger but as you bid him, drag him! worthiness, who bear that name.” 
into the street, call for the aid of the police, and impeach} “ What has the nam. to do with it?” asked the other 
him as a felon in my :.ame.” after contemplating half in silence and half in dogged won- 

“ How dare you say thes of me ?"—asked Monks, der, the agitation of his companion. “ What is the name to 

“How dare you urge me to it, young man?”’—replied| me!” 


Mr. Brownlow, confronting bim with a steady look, “ Are| “ Nothing,” replied Mr. Brownlow, “ nothing to you.— 


Monks and Mr. Brownlow at length meet. 
tion and the intelligence that interrupts it. 
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But it was hers, and even at this distance of time, brings 
back to me, an old man, the glow and thrill which I once 
felt only to hear it repeated by a stranger. I am very glad 
you have changed it—very—very.” 

“ This is all mighty fine,” said Monks «to retain his as- 
sumed designation) after a long silence, during which he 
had jerked himself, in sullen defiance, to and fro, and Mr. 
Brownlow had sat shading his face with his hand. “ But 
what do you want with me?” 

“ You have a brother,” said Mr. Brownlow rousing him- 
self, “a brother, the whisper of whose name in your ear, 
when I came behind you in the street, was in itself almost 
enough to make you accompany me hither in wonder and 
alarm.” 

“I have no brother,” replied Monks. 
an only child. Why do you talk to me of brothers ? 
know that as well as 1.” 

“ Attend to what I do know and you may not,” said Mr. 
Brownlow. “I shall interest you bye and bye. I know 
that of the wretched marriage, into which family pride and 
the most sordid and narrowest of all ambition forced your 
unhappy father, when a mere boy, you were the sole and 
most unnatural issue,” returned Mr. Brownlow. 

“I don’t care for hard names,” interrupted Monks, with 
ajeering laugh. “You know the fact and that’s enough 
for me.” 

“But I also know,” pursued the old gentleman, “the 
misery, the slow torture, the protracted anguish of that ill 
assorted union ; I know how listlessly and wearily cach of 
that wretched pair dragged on their heavy chain through a 
world that was poison to them both. I know how cold for- 
malities were succeeded by open taunts; how indifference 
gave place to dislike, dislike to hate, and hate to loathing, 
until at last they wrenched the clanking bond asunder, and 


“You know I was 
You 


retiring a wide space apart, carried cach a galling fragment 
of which nothing but death could break the rivets, to hide 
it in new society, beneath the gayest looks they could as- 


sume. Your mother succeeded; she forgot it soon. But it 
rusted and cankered at your father’s heart for years.” 

“ Well, they were separated,” said Monks, “and what of 
that ?” 

“When they had been separated for some time,” returned 
Mr. Brownlow,” “ and your mother, wholly given up to con- 
tinental frivolities, had utterly forgotten the young husband, 
ten good years her junior, who with prospects blighted lin- 
gered on at home, he fell among new friends ; this circum. 
stance you know already.” 

“Not I,” said Monks, turning away his eyes, and beating 
his foot upon the ground, as a man who is determined to 
deny everything, “ Not I.” 

“ Your manner no less than your actions assures me that 
you have never forgotten it, or cease to think of it with bit- 
terness,” returned Mr. Brownlow. “ I speak of fifteen years 
ago, when you were not more than cleven years old, and 
your father but one-and-thirty—for he was. I repeat, a boy 
when his father ordered him to marry. Must I go back to 
events that cast a shade upon the memory of your parent, or 
will you spare it and disclose to me the truth ?” 

“TI have nothing to disclose,” rejoined Monks, in evident 
confusion. “ You must talk on if you will.” 

“These new friends, then,” said Mr. Brownlow, “ were a 
naval officer retired from active service, whose wife had died 
some half year before, and left him with two children— 
there had been more; but of all their family happily but 
two survived. ‘They were both daughters; one a beautiful 
creature of ninetcen, and the other a mere child of two or 
three years old.” 

“What's that to me,” asked Monks. 
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“ They resided,” said Mr. Brownlow, without seeming to 
hear the interruption, “in a part of the country to which 
your father, in his wanderings, had repaired, and where he 
had taken up his abode, Acquaintance, intimacy, friendship, 
fast followed each other. Your father was gifted as few 
men are—he had his sister’s soul and person. As the old 
vfficer knew him more and more, he grew to love him. I 
would that it had been ended there. His daughter did the 
same.” 

The old gentleman paused. Monks was biting his lips, 
with his eyes fixed on the floor, seeing this he immediately 
resumed— 

“The end of a year found him contracted, solemnly con- 
tracted, to that daughter, the object of the first, true, ardent, 
only passion, of a guileless, untried girl.” 

“Your tale is of the longest,’ observed Monks, moving 
restlessly in his chair. 

“It is a true tale of grief, and trial, and sorrow, young 
man,”’ returned Mr. Brownlow, “ and such tales usually are. 
If it were one of unmixed joy and happiness, it would be 
very brief. Atlength one of those rich relations, to strength- 
en whose interest and importance your father had been 
sacrificed—as others are often, it is no uncommon case— 
died, and to repair the misery he had been instrumental in 
occasioning, left his panacea for all griefs—money. It was 
necessary that he should immediately repair to Rome, whither 
this man had sped for health, and where he had died, leaving 
his affairs in great confusion. He went, was seized with 
mortal illness there, was foliowed the moment the intelligence 
reached Paris by your mother, whocarried you with her; he 
died the day after her arrival, leaving no will—no will—so 
that the whole property fell to her and you.” 

At this point of the recital, Monks held his breath and 
listened with a face of intense eagerness, though his eyes 
were not directed towards the speaker. As Mr. Brownlow 
paused he changvd his position, with the air of one who has 
experienced a sudden relief, and wiped his hot face and 
hands. 

“ Before he went abroad, as he passed through London on 
his way,” said Mr. Brownlow, slowly, and fixing his eyes 
upon the other's face, “ he caine to me.” 

“TI never heard of that,” interrupted Monks, in a tone to 
appear incredulous, but savouring more of disagreeable sur- 
prise. 





“ He came to me, and left with me among other things a 
picture—a portrait painted by himself—a likeness of this 
poor girl—which he did not wish to leave behind, and could 
not carry forward in his hasty journey. He was worn by 
anxiety and remorse almost toa shadow, talked in a wild and 
distracted strain of ruin and dishonour worked by him, con- 
fided to me his intention to convert his whole property at 
any loss into money, and having settled on his wife and you 
a portion of his recent acquisition, to fly the country—L 
guessed too well he would not fly alone—and never see it 
more.—Even from me, his old and early friend, whose strong 
attachment had taken root in the earth that covered one most 
dear to both, even from me he withheld any more particular 
confession, promising to write and tell me all, and after that 
to see me—once again for the last time on earth. Alas! 
that was the last time. I had no letter and I never saw him 
more.” 

“J went,” said Mr. Brownlow, after a short pause, “I 
went when all was over, to the scene of his—I will not use 
the term the world would use, for harshness or favour are 
now alike to him—of his guilty love; resolved, if my fears 
were realized, that erring child should find one heart and 
home open to shelter and compassionate her. The family 





had left that part a week before; they had called in such 
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trifling debts as were outstanding, discharged them, and left 
the place by night. Why or whither, none could tell.” 

Monks drew his breath more freely, and looked round 
with a smile of triumph. 

“ When your brother, said Mr. Brownlow, drawing nearer 
to the other’s chair, “when your brother—a feeble, ragged 
neglected child—was cast in my way by a stronger hand 
than chance, and rescued by me from a life of vice and in- 
famy—” 

* What?” cried Monks, starting. 

“ By me,” said Mr. Brownlow; “I told you I should 
interest you before long. I say by me—I see that your 
cunning associate suppressed my name, although, for aught 
he knew, it would be quite strange to your ears. When he 
was rescued by me then, and lay recovering from sickness 
in my house, his strong resemblance to the pictare I have 
spoken of struck me with astonishment. Even when I first 
saw him in all his dirt and misery, there was a lingering 


expression in his face that came upon me like a glimpse of 


some old friend flashing on one ina vivid dream. I will not 
tell you that he was snared away before I knew his his- 
tory - 

“Why not!” asked Monks, hastily. 

“ Because you know it well.” 

“ I ” 

“Denial to me is vain,” replied Mr. Brownlow. 
show you that I know more than that.” 

“ You—you—can’t prove anything against me,’ 
mered Monks. “I defy you todo it.” 

“ We shall sce,” returned the old gentleman with a search- 
ing glance. “TI lost the boy, and no efforts of mine could 
recover him, Your mother being dead, I knew that you 
alone could solve the mystery, if anybody could, and as when 
I had last heard of you, you were on your own estate in the 
West Indies—whither, as you well know, you retired upon 
your mother’s death, to escape the consequences of vicious 
courses here—I made the voyage. You had left it months 
before, and were supposed to be in London, but no one could 
tell where. I returned. Your agents had no clue to your 
residence. You came and went, they said, as strangely as 
you had ever done; sometimes for days together, and some- 
times not for months, keeping, to all appearance, the same 
low haunts, and mingling with the same infamous herd who 
had been your associates when a fierce ungovernable boy, I 
wearied them with new applications; I paced the streets by 
night and day ; but, until two hours ago all my efforts were 
fruitless, and I never saw you for an instant,” 

“ And now you do see me,” said Monks rising boldly, 
“what then? Fraud and robbery are high sounding words ; 
justified, you think by a fancied resemblance in some young 
imp to an idle daub of a dead man’s. Brother! you don’t 
even know that a child was born of this maudlin pair; you 
don’t even know that.” 

“I did not,” replicd Mr. Brownlow, rising too; but 
within this last fortnight I have learned it all. You have a 
brother ; you know it and him. ‘There was a will, which 
your mother destroyed, leaving the secret and the gain to 
you at her own death. It contained a reference to some 
child likely to be the result of this sad connexion, which 
child was born and accidentally encountered by you, when 
your suspicions were first awakened by his resemblance to 
his father. You repaired to the place of his birth. Ther 





“T shall 


” stam- 
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councils with thieves and murderers in dark rooms at night 
—you, whose plots and wiles have hurled a violent death 
upon the head of one worth millions such as you—you, who 
from your cradle, were gal! and bitterness to your own 
father’s heart, and in whom all evil passions vie, and profli- 
gacy festered, till they found a vent in a hideous disease 
which has made your face an index even to your mind—you, 
Edward Leeford, do you brave me still ?”’ 

‘No, no, no,” returned the coward, overwhelmed by these 
accumulated charges. 

“Every word,” cried the old gentleman, “ every word that 
has passed between you and this detested villain, is known 
to me. Shadows on the wall have caught your whispers, 
and brought them to my ear; the sight of the persecuted 
child has turned vice itself, and given it the courage and 
almost the attributes of virtue. Murder has been done, to 
which you were morally, if not really a party.” 

“ No, no, interposed Monks. “ I—I—know nothing of 
that. I was going to inquire the truth of the story when 
you overtook me. I didn’t know the cause; I thought it 
was a common quarrel.” 

“It was the partial disclosure of your secrets,” replied 
Mr. Brownlow. “ Will you disclose the whole ?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“Set your hand to a statement of truth and facts, and 
repeat it before witnesses ?” 

“ That I promise too,” 

temain quietly here until such a document is drawn up, 
and proceed with me to such a place as I may deem most 
advisable, for the purpose of attesting it?” 

“ If you insist upon that, I'll do that also.” replied Monks. 

“You must do more than that,” said Mr. Brownlow.— 
“ Make restitution to an innocent and unoffending child, for 
such he is, although the offspring of a guilty and most mis- 
erable love. You have not forgotten the provisions of the 
will. Carry them-into execution so far as your brother is 
concerned, and then go where you please. In this world, 
you need meet no more.” 

While Monks was pacing up and down, meditating with 
dark and evil looks on this proposal, and the possibilities of 
evading it—torn by his fears on the one hand, and his hatred 
on the other—the door was hurriedly unlocked, and a gen- 
tleman—Mr, Losberne—entered the room in violent agita- 
tion, 

“The man will be taken,” he cried. 
to-night.” 

“ The murderer?” asked Mr. Brownlow. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the other. “His dog has been seer 
lurking about some old haunt, and there seems little doubt 
that his master either is, or will be there under cover of the 
darkness. Spies are hovering about in every direction. 1 
have spoken to the men who are charged with his capture, 
and they tell me he can never escape. A reward of a hun- 
dred pounds is proclaimed by the government to-night,” 

“I will give fifty more,” said Mr. Brownlow, “and pro- 
claim it with my own lips upon the spot, if I can reach it 
Where is Mr. Maylie?”’ ' 

“larry?” 

“ As soon as he had seen your friend here safe in a coach 
with you, he turned off to where he heard this ;” replied the 


“ He will be taken 


|dector; “and mounting his horse, sallied forth to join the 
first party at some place in the outskirts agreed upon be 


existed proofs—proofs long supp essed—of his birth and|tween them.” 
parentage,— Those proofs were destroyed by you, and now, 
in your own words to your accomplice the Jew, ‘the only 
proof of the boy’s identity lie at the bottom of the river, and the | be, or is by this time. 
old hag that received them from the mother is rotting in her 
coffin. 





Unworthy son, coward, liar—you, who hold your|in a low voice, of Monks, 


“The Jew,” said Mr, Brownlow. “ What of him?” 
“When I last heard, he had not been taken; but he will 
They’re sure of him.” 

“ Have vou made up your mind ’” asked Mr. Brownlow, 
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“Yes,” he replied. “You—you—will be secret with 
me?” 

“J will. 
of safety.” 

They left the room, and the door was again locked. 

“ What have you done,” asked the doctor in a whisper. 

« All that I could hope to do, and even more. Coupling 
the poor girl’s intelligence with my previous knowledge, and 
the result of our good friend’s inquiries on the spot, | left 
him no lpophole of escape, and laid bare the villany, which, 
by these lights, became plain as day. Write, and appoint 
the evening after to-morrow, at seven, for the meeting. We 
shall be down there a few hours before, but shall require 
rest, and especially a young lady, who may have greater 
need of firmness than eithersyou or I can quite foresee just 
now. But my blood boils to avenge this poor murdered 
creature—which way have they taken ?” 

“Drive straight to the office, and you will be in time,” 
replied Mr. Losberne. “I will remain here.” 


Remain here till I return; it is your only hope 


The two gentlemen hastily separated; each in a fever of 


excitement wholly uncontrollable. 
CHAPTRR XII. 
The pursuit and escape. 


Near to that part of the Thames on which the church of 
Rotherhithe abuts, where the buildings on the banks are 
dirtiest, and the vessels on the river blackest with the dust 
of colliers, and the smoke of close built, low-roofed. houses, 
there exists at the present day, the filthiest, the strangest, the 
most extraordinary of the many localities that are hidden in 
London, wholly unknown by name to the great mass of its 
inhabitants. 

To reach this place, the visiter has to penetrate through 
a maze of close, narrow, and muddy streets, thronged by the 
roughest and poorest of waterside people, and devoted to the 
traffie they may be supposed to occasion. ‘The cheapest and 
least delicate provisions are heaped in the shops, the coarsest 
and commonest articles of wearing apparel dangle at the 
salesman’s door, and stream from the house parapet and 
windows. Jostling with unemployed labourers of the low- 
est class, ballast-heavers, coal-whippers, brazen women, rag- 
ged children, and the very raff and refuse of the river, he 
makes his way with difficulty along, assailed by offensive 
sights and smells from the narrow alleys which branch off 
on the right and left, and defended by the clash of ponderous 
wagons that bear great piles of merchandise from the stacks 
of warchouses that rise from every corner. Arriving at 
length in streets remoter and less frequented than those 
through which he passed, he walks beneath tottering house- 
fronts projecting over the pavements, dismantled walls that 
seem to totter as he passes, chimneys half crushed, half he- 


, Sitating to fall, windows guarded by rusty iron bars, that 


time and dust have almost eaten away, and every imagina- 
ble sign of desolation and neglect. 

In such a neighbourhood, beyond Dockhead, in the Bo- 
rough of Southwork, stands Jacob’s Island, surrounded by a 
muddy ditch six or eight feet deep, and fifteen or twenty 
wide, when the tide is in, once called Mill Pond, but known 
in these days as Folly Ditch. It is a creek or inlet from the 
Thames, and can always be filled up at high water by open- 
ing the sluices at the- head mills from which it took its old 
name. At such times, a stranger, looking from one of the 
wooden bridges thrown across it at Mill Lane, will see the 
inhabitants of the houses on either side lowering from their 
back doors and windows, buckets, jars, domestic utensils of 
all kinds, in which to haul the water up; and when his eye 
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is turned from these operations to the houses themselves, his 
utmost astonishment will be excited by the scene before him. 
Crazy wooden galleries, common to the backs of half-a-dozen 
houses, with holes from which to look upon the sluice be- 
neath; windows broken and patched, with poles thrust out 
on which to dry linen that is never there; rooms so small, 
so filthy, so confined, that the air would seem too tainted 
even for the dirt and squalor which they shelter ; wooden 
chambers thrusting themselves out above the mud, and 
threatening to fall into it—as some have done; dirt-besmeared 
walls and decaying foundations; every repulsive lineament 
of poverty, every loathsome indication of filth, rot, and gar- 
bage—all these ornament the banks of Folly Ditch. 

In Jacob's Island the warehouses are roofless and empty, 
the walls are crumbling down, the windows are windows no 
more, the doors are falling into the street, the chimneys are 
blackened, but they yield no smoke. Thirty or forty years 
ago, before losses and chancery suits came upon it, it was a 
thriving place; but now it is a desolate island indeed. The 
houses have no owners; they are broken open and entered 
upon by those who have the courage, and there they live and 
there they die. ‘They must have powerful motives Tor a se- 
cret residence, or be reduced to a destitute condition indeed, 
who seek a refuge in Jacob’s Island. 

In an upper room of one of the houses—a detached house 
of a fair size—ruinous in other respects, but strongly de- 
fended at door and window, of which the back commanded 
the ditch, in manner already described, there were assemb- 
led three men, who, regarding each other every now and 
then with looks expressive of perplexity and expectation, sat 
for some time in profound and gloomy silence. One of these 
was ‘Toby Crackit, another Mr. Chitling, and the third a 
robber of fifty years, whose nose had been almost beaten in 
in some old scufile, and whose face bore a faithful scar, which 
might probably be traced back to the same occasion. ‘This 
tian was a returned transport, and his name was Kags. 

“T wish,” said ‘Toby, turning to Mr. Chitling, “ that you 
had picked out some other crib when the two old ones got 
too warm, and not come here, my fine feller.” 

“Why didn’t you, blunder-head?” said Kags. 

“Well, I thought you'd have been a little more glad to 
see me than this,” replied Mr. Chitling, with a melancholy 
air. 

“Why lookee, young gentleman,” said Toby, “when a 
man keeps himselfso very ex-clusive,as 1 have done, and by 
that means has a snug house over his head, with nobody 
prying and smelling about it, it’s rather a sterling thing to 
have the honour of a wisit from a young gentleman (how. 
ever respectable and pleasant a person he may be to play 
cards with at conveniency) circuimstanced as you are.” 

“ Especially when the exclusive young man has got a 
friend stopping with him, that’s arrived sooner than was ex- 
pected, from foreign parts, and too modest to want to be pre- 
sent to the Judges on his return,’’ added Mr. Kags. 

There was a short silence, after which Toby Crackit, 
seemed to abandon as hopeless any further effort to maintain 
his usual devil-may-care swagger, turned to Chitling and 
said— 

“When was Fagin took, then 
“ Just at dinner time—two o’clock ts afternoon,” was 
the reply. “Charley and I made our lucky up the washer’s 
chimney, and Bolter got into the empty water-butt, head 
downwards, but his legs were so precious long that they 
stuck ont at the top, and so they took him too.” 

“And Bet?” 

* Poor Bet! she went to see the body to speak to who it 
was,” replied Chitling, his countenance falling more and 
more, “and went off mad, screaining and raving, and beat. 
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102 OLIVER 
ing her head against the boards, so they put a strait weskut 
on her and took her to the hospital—and there she is.” 

* Wot's come of young Bates,” demanded Kags. 

“He hung about, not to come over here afore dark, but 
he'll be here soon,” replied Chitling. “There's nowhere 
else to go to now, for the people at the Cripples are all in 
custody, and the bar of the ken—I went up there and saw 
it with my own eycs—is filled with traps.” 

“This is a smash,” observed Toby, biting his lips. 
“ There’s more than one will go with this.” 

“ The Sessions are on,” said Kags; “if they get the in- 
quest over; if Bolter turns King’s evidence, as of course he 
will from what he’s said already ; they can prove Fagin an 
accessary before the fact, and get the trial on on Friday; 
he'll swing in six days from this, by G—!” 

“You should have heard the people groan,” said Chitling ; 
“ the officers fought like devils, or they'd have torn bim away. 
He was down once, but they made a ring round him, and 
fought their way along. You should have seen how he 
looked about him, all muddy and bleeding, and clung to them 
as if they were all his dearest friends. I can see em now, 
not able to stand upright with the pressing of the mob, and 
dragging him along amongst them; I can see the people 
jumping up, cne behind another, and snarling with their 
teeth, and making at him like wild beasts; I can see the 
blood apon his hair and beard, and hear the dreadful cries, 
with which the women worked themselves into the centre of 
the crowd, at the street corner, and swore they'd tear his 
heart out!” The horror-stricken witness of this scene pressed 
his hands upon his ears, and with his eyes fast closed, got 
up and paced violently to and fro like one distracted. 

Whilst he was thus engaged, and the two men sat in si- 
lence, with their eyes fixed upon the floor, a pattering noise 
was heard upon the stairs, and Sikes’s dog bounded into the 
room. They ran to the window, down stairs, and into the 


street. The dog had jumped in at an open window; he |another in silence. 


made no attempt to follow them, nor was his master to be 
seen. 





TWIST. 


They drew their chairs close together, starting at every sound: 
They spoke little, and that in whispers, and were as silent and 
awe-stricken as if the remains of the murdered woman lay in 
the next room. 

They had sat thus sometime, when suddenly was heard a 
hurried knock at the door below. 

“Young Bates,” said Kags, looking angrily around to 
check the fear he felt himself. 

The knocking came again. “No, it wasn’t he—he never 
knocked like that.” 

Crackit went to the window, and shaking all over, drew in 
his head. 

There was no need to tell them who it was; his pale face 
was enough. ‘The dog, too, was on the alert in an instant, 
and ran whining to the door. 

“We must let him in,” he said, taking up the candle. 

“ Isn't there any help for it?” asked the other man, in a 
hoarse voice. ; 

“None. He must come in.” 

“ Don’t leave us in the dark,” said Kags, taking down a 
candle from the chimney-piece, and lighting it with such a 
trembling hand that the knocking was twice repeated before 
he had finished. 

Crackit went down to the door, and returned followed by 
a man with the lower part of his face buried in a handker- 
ehicf, and another tied over his head under his hat. He drew 
them slowly off—blanched face, sunken eyes, hollow cheeks, 
beard of three days’ growth, wasted flesh, short thick breath 
— it was the very ghost of Sikes. 

He laid his hand upon a chair that stood in the middle of 
the room, but shuddering as he was about to drop into it, and 
seeming to glance over his shoulder, dragged it back close 
to the wall—as close as it would go—ground it against it— 
and sat down. 





Not a word had been exchanged. He looked from one to 
If an eye was furtively raised and met 
his, it was instantly averted. When his hollow voice broke 
silence, they all three started. They had never heard its 


“What's the meaning of this!” said Toby, when they |tones before. 


had returned. 
not.” 

“If he was coming here, he'd have come with the dog,” 
said Kags, stooping down to examine the animal, who lay 
panting on the flour. “ Here, give us some water for him, 
he has run himself faint.” 

“He’s drunk it all up, every drop,” said Kags, after 
watching the dog some time in silence, ‘‘ covered with inud— 
lame—half blind—he must have come a long way,” 

“Where can he have come from!” exclaimed Toby.— 
“ He’s been to the other kens, of course, and finding them 
filled with strangers, come on here, where he’s been many a 
time, and often. But where can he have come from first, 
and how comes he here alone, without the other?” 

“ He, (none of them called the murdever by his old name,) 
he can’t have made away with himself; what do you think?” 
said Chitling. 

Toby shook his head. 

“If he had,” said Kags, “the dog’ud want to lead us 
away to where he did it, No. I think he’s got out of the 
country, and left the dog behind him. He must have given 
him the slip somehow, or he wouldn’t be so easy.” 

This sulution appearing the most probable one, was adupted 
as the right, and the dog creeping under a chair, coiled him- 
self to sleep, without further notice from anybody. 

It being now dark, the shutter was closed, and a candle 
lighted and placed upon the table. The terrible events of 
the two days had made a deep impression upon all three, in- 


“He can’t be coming here. I—I—hove 


“How came that dog here?” he asked. 

“Alone. Three hours ago.” 

“To-night’s paper says that Fugin’s taken. Is it true, or 
a lie?” 

“ Quite true.” ® 

They were silent again. 

“Damn you all,” said Sikes, passing his hand across his 
forehead. “Have you nothing to say to me?” 

There was an uneasy movement among them, but nobody 
spoke. 

“ You, that keep this house,” said Sikes, turning his face 
to Crackit; “do you mean to sell me, or to let me be here 
till this hunt is over.” 

“ You must stop here, if you think it safe,” returned the 
person addressed, afler some hesitation. 

Sikes carried his eyes slowly up the wall behind him, 
rather trying to turn his head than actually doing it, and said, 
“Is it—the body—is it buried?” 

They shook their heads. 

“ Why isn’t it?” said the man, in the same glance behind 
him. “ Wot do they keep such ugly things as that above the 
ground for ’—who’s that knocking ?” 

Crackit intimated by a motion of his hand, as he left the 
room, that there was nothing to fear, and directly came back 
with Charley Bates behind him. Sikes sat opposite the door, 
so that the mr .nent the boy entered the room he encountered 
his figure. 

“Toby,” said the boy, falling back as Sikes turned his eyes 





creased by the danger and uncertainty of their own position. 





towards him, “ why didn’t you tell me this down stairs?” 
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There had been something go tremendous in the shrinking 
off of the three, that the wretched man was willing to propi- 
tiate even this lad. Accordingly he nodded and made a: 
though he would shake bands with hi. 

“Let me go into some other room,” said the boy, retreat- 
ing still further. 

“Why, Charley,” said Sikes, stepping forward, “ Don’! 
you—don’t you know me?” 

“ Don’t come nearer me,” answered the boy, still retreat. 
ing, and looking with horror in his eyes upon the murderer's 
face. ‘“ You monster !” 

The man stepped half-way, and they looked at each other, 
but Sikes’s eye sunk gradually to the ground. 

“ Witness you three,” cried the boy, shaking his clenched 
fist, and becoming more and more excited as he spoke. 
“ Witness you three—I'm not afraid of him—If they come 
here after him, I'll give him up; I will. I tell you out at 
once; he may kill me for it, if he likes, or if he dares, but if 
I'm here I'll give him up. I'd give him up if he was to be 
boiled alive. Murder! Help! If there's the pluck of a man 
among you three, you'll help me. Murder! Help! Down 
with him,” 

Pouring out these cries, and accompanying them with vio- 
lent gesticulations, the boy actuzlly threw himself single- 
handed upon the strong man, and in the intensity of his en- 
ergy, and the suddenness of the surprise, brought him heavily 
to the ground. 

‘The three spectators seemed quite transfixed and stupefied. 
They offered no interference, and the boy and man rolled on 
the ground together, the former, heedless of the blows that 
showered upon him, wrenching his hand tighter and tighter 
in the garments about the murdercr’s breast, and never ceas- 
ing to call for help with all his might, ’ 

The contest, however, was too unequal to last long. Sikes 
had him down, and his knee upon his throat, when Crackit 
pulled him back with a look of alarm, and pointed to the 
window. There were lights gleaming below, voices in loud 
and earnest conversation, the tramp of hurried footsteps— 
endless they seemed in number—crossing the nearest wooden 
bridge. One man on horseback seemed to be among the 
crowd, for there was the noise of hoofs rattling on the uneven 
pavement; the gleam of light increased, the footsteps came 
more thickly and noisily on. Then came a loud knocking 
at the door, and then a hoarse murmur from such a multi- 
tude of angry voices, as would have made the boldest quail. 

“Help!” shrieked the boy, in a voice that rent the air. 
“He’s here; he’s here. Break down the door.” 

“In the King’s name,” cried voices without; and the 
hoarse cry rose again, but louder. 

“ Break down the door,” screamed the boy. “I tell you 
they'll never open it. Run straight to the room where the 
light is. Break down the door.” 

Strokes, thick and heavy, rattled upon the door and lower 
window-shutters as he ceased to speak—and a loud huzza 
burst from the crowd—giving the listener, for tie first time, 
some adequate idea of its immense extent. 

“Open the door of some place where I can lock this 
screaching hell-babe,” cried Sikes fiercely, running to and 
fro, and dragging the boy, now, as easily as if he were an 
empty sack. “That door. - Quick.” He flung him in, 
bolted it and turned the key. “ Is the down-stairs door fast ?” 

“ Double lecked and chaincd,” replied Crackit, who, with 
the other two men, still remained quite helpless and bewil- 
dered. 

“ The panels, are they strong?” 

“ Lined with sheet iron.” 

“ And the windows too ?” 

“ Yes, and the windows.” 





“ Damn you,” cried the desperate ruffian, throwing up the 
sash and menacing the crowd, “do your worst; Pll cheat 
you yet!” 

OF all the terrific yells that ever fell on mortal ears, none 
could exceed the cry of that infuriated throng—some shouted 
to those who were nearest to set the house on fire; others 
roared to the officers to shoot him dead. Among them all, 
none showed such fury as the man on horseback, who throw- 
ing himself out of the saddle, and bursting through the 
crowd as if he were parting water, cried beneath the window 
in a voice that rose above all others, “Twenty guineas to 
the man who brings a ladder.” 


The nearest voices took up the cry, anda hundred echoed 
it. Some called for ladders, some for sledge-hammers ; some 
ran with torches to and fro as if to seck them, and still came 
back and roared again; some spent their breath in impotent 
curses and execrations; some pressed forward with the 
cestacy of madmen, and thus impeded the progress of those 
below ; some among the boldest attempted to climb up the 
water-spout and crevices in the wall; and all waved to and 
fro in the darkness beneath, like a ficld of corn moved by an 
angry wind, and joined from time to time in one loud furious 
roar.” 


“ The tide!” cried the murderer, as he staggered back into 
the room and shut the faces out. “The tide was in as I 
came up. Give me a rope, a long rope. They're all in 
front. {I may drop into the Folly Ditch, and clear off that 
way. Give mea rope, or I shall do three more murders 
and kill myself at last.” 


The panic stricken men pointed to where such articles 
were kept ; the murderer, hastily selecting the longest and 
strongest cord, hurried up to the house-top. 

All the windows in the rear of the house had been long 
ago bricked up except one small trap in the room where the 
boy was locked, and that was too small even for the passage 
of his body. But from this aperture he had never ceased to 
call on those withont to guard the back, and thus, when the 
murderer emerged at lust on the house-top, by the door in 
the roof, a loud shout proclaimed the fact to those in front, 
who immediately began to pour round, pressing upon each 
other in one unbroken stream. 

He planted a board, which he had carried up with him for 
the purpose, so firmly against the door that it must be a 
matter of great difficulty to open it from the inside, and 
creeping over tiles, loooked over the low parapet. 

‘The water was out, and the ditch a bed of mud. 

The crowd had been hushed during these few moments, 
watching his motions and doubtful of his purpose, but the 
instant they perceived it and knew it was defeated, they 
raised a cry of triumphant execration, to which all their pre- 
vious shoutings had been whispers, Aguin and again it 
rose ; those who were at too great a distance tu know its 
meaning, took up the sound ; it echoed and re echoed ; it 
seemed as though the whole city had poured its population 
out to curse him. 

On pressed the people from the front—on, on, on, in one 
strong struggling current of angry faces, with here and there 
a glaring torch to light them up and show them out in all 
their wrath and passion. ‘The houses on the opposite side 
of the ditch had been entered by the mob; sashes were 
thrown up or torn bodily out; there were tiers and tiers of 
faces in every window, and cluster upon cluster of people 
clinging to every house-top. Each little bridge (and there 
were three in sight) bent beneath the weight of the crowd 
upon it, and still the current poured on to find some nook or 
hole from which to vent their slouts, and only for an instant 
see the wretch. 
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“ They have him now,” cried a man en the nearest bridge ! 
“ Hurrah.” 

The crowd grew light with uncovered heads, and again 
the shout uprose. 

“I promise fifty pounds,” cried an old gentleman from the 
same quarter; “fifty pounds te the man who takes him 
alive. I will remain here till he comes to ask me for it.” 

There was another roar, Atthis moment the word was 
passed among the crowd that the door was forced at last, and 
that he who had first called for the ladder had mounted into 
the room. ‘The stream abruptly turned as this intelligence 
ran from to mouth, and the people at the windows 
seeing those upon the bridges pouring back, quitted their 
stations, and ruaning into the street, joined the concourse 
that now thronged pelimell to the spot they had left, each 
man crushing and striving with his neighbour, and all pant- 
ing with impatience to get near the door and look upon the 
criminal, as the officers brought him out. The cries and 
shrieks of those who were pressed almost to suffocation, or 
trampled down and trodden under foot in the confusion, 
were dreadful ; the narrow ways were completely blocked up; 
and at this time, between the rush of some to regain the 
space in front of the house, and the unavailing struggles of 
others to extricate themselves from the mass, the imimediate 
attention was distracted from the murderer, although the 
universal eagerness for his capture was, if possible, increased. 

The man had shrunk down, thoroughly quelled by the 
ferocity of the crowd and the impossibility of escape, but see- 
ing this sudden change with no less rapidity than it occur- 
red, he sprang upon his feet, determined to make one last 
effort for his life by dropping into the ditch, end at the risk 
of being stifled, endeavouring to creep away in the darkness 
and confusion. 

Roused into new strength and energy, and stimulated by 
the noise within the house, which announced that an entrance 
had really been effected, he set his foot against the stack of 
chimneys, fastened one end of the rope tightly and firmly 
round it, and with the other made a strong running noose 
by the aid of his hands and teeth almost in a second. He 
could let himself down by the cord to within a less distance 
of the ground than his own height, and had his knife ready 
in his hand to cut it then and drop. 

At the very instant that he brought the loop over his head 
previous to slipping it beneath his arm pits, and when the 
old gentleman before mentioned (whe had clung so tight to 
the railings of the bridge as to resist the force of the crowd, 
and retain his position) earnestly warned those about him 
that the man was about to lower himself down—at that very 
instant the murderer, looking behind him on the roof, threw 
his arms above his head, and uttered a yell of terror. 
he eried, in an unearthly sereech.— 
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“ The eyes again 
Staggering as if struck by lightning, he lost his balance and 
tumbled over the parapet; the noose was at his neck ; it 


ran up with his weight tight as a bow-string, and swilt as 


the arrow it speeds. He fell for five-and-thirty-feet. There 
was a sudden jerk, a‘terrific convulsion of the limbs, and there 
he hang with the open knife cle~ched in his stiffening hand. 

The old chimney quivered with the shock, but it stood it 
bravely. ‘The murderer swung lifeless against the wall, ond 
the boy thrusting aside the dangling body, which obscured 
his view, called to the people to come and take him out for 
God’s sake. 

A dog which had laid concealed till now, ran backwards 
and forwards on the pafapet with a dismal howl, and collect- 
ing himself for a spring, jumped for the dead man’s shoul- 
ders. Missing his aim, he tell into the ditch, turning com- 
pletely over as he went, and striking his head against a 





stone, dashed out his brains. 


TWIST. 


CUAPTBR Xill. 


Affording an explanation of more mysteries than one, and com- 
prehending a proposal of marriage, with no word of settle- 
ment or pin-money. 


Tur events narrated in the last chapter were yet but two 
days old, when Oliver found himself at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, in a travelling carriage rolling fast towards his 
native town. Mrs. Maylie and Rose, and Mrs. Bedwin and 
the good Doctor, were with him, and Mrs. Brownlow follow- 
ed in a post-chaise, accompanied by one other person, whose 
name had not been mentioned. 

They had not talked much upon the way, for Oliver was in 
a flutter of agitation and uncertainty, which deprived him of 
the power of collecting his thoughts, and almost of speech, 
and appeared to have scarcely less effect on his companions, 
who shared it in at least an equal degree. He and the two 
ladies had been very carefully made acquainted by Mr. 
Brownlow, with the nature of the admissions which had 
been forced from Monks, and although they knew that the 
object of their present journey was to complete the work 
which had been so well begun, still the whole matter was 
enveloped in enough of doubt and mystery to leave them in 
endurance of the most intense suspense. 

The same kind friend had, with Mr. Losberne’s assistance, 
cautiously stopped all channels of communication through 
which they could receive intelligence of the dreadful occur- 
rences that had so recently taken place. “It is quite true,” 
he said, “that they must know them before long, but it 
might be at a better time than the present, and it could not 
be ata worse.” So they travelled on in silence, each, busied 
with reflection on the object which had brought them to- 
gether, and no one disposed to give utterance to the thoughts 
which crowded upon all. 

But if Oliver, under these inferences, had remained silent, 
while they journeyed towards his birth-place by a road he 
had never seen, how the whole current of his recollections 
ran back to old times, and what a crowd of emotions were 
wakened up in his breast when they turned into that which 
he had traversed on foot, a poor, houseless, wandering boy, 
without a friend to help him, or a roof to shelter his head. 

“ See there—there,” cried Oliver, eagerly clasping the hand 
of Rose; and pointing out at the carriage window, “ that’s 
the stile I came over; there’s the hedges I crept behind for 
fear any one should over take me and force me back, yonder 
is the path across the ficlds leading to the old house when I 
was a little child. Ob, Dick! Dick! my dear old frind, if 
I could only see you now !” 

“ You will see him soon,” replied Rose, gently taking his 
folded hands between her own. “ You shall tell him how 
happy you are, and how rich you have grown, and that, in 
all your happiness, you have none so great as the coming 
back to make him happy too.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Oliver, “and we’ll—we'll take him away 
trom here, and have him elc‘hed and taught, and send him 
to some quiet country place, where he may grow strong and 
well—shall we ?” 

tose nodded “ yes,” for the boy was smiling through such 
happy tears that she could not speak. 

“ You will be kind and good to him, for you are to every 
one,” said Oliver. “ It will make you cry, I know, to hear 
what I can tell, but never mind, never mind, it will be all 
over, and you wi!l smile again. [ know that too—to think 
how changed he is; you did the same with ine. He said, 
‘God bless you’ to me when I ran away,” cried the boy with 
a burst of atiectionate emotion, “and I will say, * God bless 
you’ now, and show him how I love him for it ?” 


As they approached the town, and at length drove through 
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erberry’ 's the undertaker’s, just as it used to be, smalier and! 
less imposing in appearance than he remembered it—all the 


well known shops and houses, with almost every one of; 
which he had some slight incident econnected—Gamficld’s s|“ You have the story there.” 


its narrow streets, it became matter of no strong difficulty to] reproach to those who long since passed beyond the feeble 
restrain the boy within reasonable bounds. There was Sow-| censure of the world. 
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It reflects true disgrace on no one 
living except you who use it. Let that pass. He was born 
in this town !” 

“In the workhouse of this town,” was the sullen reply. 
He pointed emphatically to 


cart, the very cart he used to have, standing at the old pub-| the papers as he spoke. 


lic house door—the work-house, the dreary prison of his 
youthful days, with its dismal windows, frowning on the 
streets—the same lean porter standing at the gate, at the 
sight of whom Oliver involuntarily shrunk back, and then 
laughed at himself for being so foolish, then cried then 
laughed again—scores of faces at the doors and windows 
that he knew quite well—nearly everything as if he had left 
it but yesterday, and all his recent life had been but a happy 





dream. 


“T must have it here, too,” said Mr. Brownlow, looking 
round upon the listeners. 

“ Listen then,” returned Monks, “ His father being taken 
ill at Rome, as you know, was joined by his wile, my mother, 
from whom he had been long separated, who went from 
Paris and took me with her—to look after his preperty for 
what I know, for she had no great affection for him, nor he 
for her. He knew nothing of us, for his senses were gone; 
and he slumbered on till next day, when he died. Among 


But it was pure, carnest, joyful reality. They drove| the papers in his desk, were two dated on the night his ill- 
straight to the door of the chief hotel, (which Oliver used to ness first came on, directed to yourself, and enclosed in a 
stare up at with awe, and think a mighty palace, but which) few short lines to you, with an intimation on the cover of 
had somehow fallen off in grandeur and size,) and here w as) | the package that it was not to be forwarded till he was dead. 
Mr. Grimwig, all ready to receive them, kissing the young) | One of these papers was a letter to this girl Agnes, and the 
lady and the old one too, w when they got out of the coach, as ' other a will.” 
if he were the grandfather of the whole party, allsmiles and) “ What of the letter,” asked Mr. Brownlow. 
kindness, and not offering to eat his head—no, not once; not| “ The letter! a sheet of paper crossed and crossed again 
even when he contradicted a very old postboy about the. with a penitent confession, and prayers to God to help her. 
nearest road to London, and maintained he knew it best, ‘He had palmed a tale upon the girl, that some secret mys- 
though he had only come that way once, and that time fast, tery—to be explained one day—prevented iis marrying her 
asleep —There was dinner prepared, and there were bed-| just then, and so she had gone on, trusting patiently to him. 
rooms ready, and everything was arranged, as if by magic. | until she trusted too far, and Jost what none could give her 
Notwithstanding all this, when the first half-hour was back. She was at that time within a few months of her 
over, the same silence and constraint prevailed that had confinement. He told her all he had meant todo to hide her 
marked their journey down. Mr. Brownlow did not join shame if he had lived, and prayed her, if he died, not to curse 
them at dinner, but remained in a separate room. ‘The two his memory, or think the consequences of their sin would be 
other gentlemen hurried in and out with anxious faces, and visited on her or their young child ; for all the guilt was his. 
during the short intervals that they were present conve rsed He reminded her of the day he had given her the little locket 
apart. Once Mrs. Maylie was called away, and after being and the ring with her christian name engraved upon it, and 
absent for nearly an hour, returned with eyes swollen witha blank left for that which he hoped one day to have bestowed 
weeping.—All these things made Rose and Oliver, who were upon her—prayed her yet to keep it, and wear it next her 
not in any new seerets, nervous and uncomfortable. They heart, as she had done before—and then ran on wildly in the 
sat wondering in silence, or, if they exchanged a few words, same words over and over again, as if he had gone distracted 
spoke in whispers, as if they were afraid to hear the sound of —as I believe he had.” 
their own voices. “ The will,” said Mr, Brownlow, as Oliver's tears fell fast. 
At length, when nine o’clock had come, and they began| “I will go on to that. The will was in the same spirit. 
to think they were to hear no mcre that night, Mr. Losberne | He talked of miserics which his wife had brought upon him, 
and Mr. Grimwig entered the room, followed by Mr. Brow nj lof the rebellious disposition, vice, malice, and premature bad 
low and a man whom Oliver almost shricked with surprise! passions of you, his only son, who had been trained to hate 
to see; for they told him it was his brother, and it was the him, and left you and your mother each an annuity of eight 
same man he had met at the market town, aud seen looking hundred pounds. ‘The bulk of his property he divided into 
in with Fagin at the window of his little room. He cast a| two equal portions—one for Agnes Fleming, and the other 
look of hate, which even then he could not di:semble, at the for their child, if it should be born alive and ever come of 
astonished boy, and sat down near the door. Mr. Brownlow,|age. If it was a girl, it was to come into the money uncon- 
who had papers in his hand, walked to a table near which | ditionally ; but if a boy, only on one stipulation, that in his 
Rose and Oliver were seated. minority he should never have stained his name with any 
“This isa painful task,” said he. “ But these declarations, | public act of dishonour, meanness, cowardice or wrong. He 
which have been signed in London before many gentlemen, | did this, he said, to mark his confidence in the mother, and 
must be in substance repeated here. I would have spared | his conviction—only strengthened by approaching death— 
you the degradation, but we must have them from your own ‘that the child would share her gentle heart and noble nature. 
lips before we part, and you know why.” |If he was disappointed in this expectation, then the money 
“Go on,” said the person addressed, turning away his | was to come to you, fer then, and not till then, when both 
face. “ Quick, I have done enough. Don’t kecp me here.” \children were equal, would he recognize your prior claim 
“ This child,” said Mr. Brownlow, drawing Oliver to him, | upon his purse, who had none upen his heart, but had, from 
and laying his hand upon his head, is your half-brother, the an intant, repulsed him with coldness and aversion. 
illegitimate son of your father, and my dear friend, Edwin Lee. | “ My mother,” said Monks in a louder tone, “did what a 
ford, by poor Agnes Fleming, who died in giving him birth.”| woman should have done—she burnt this will. The letter 
“Yes,” said Monks, scowling at the trembling boy, the| ‘never reached its destination, but that and other proofs she 
beating of whose heart he might have heard. “That is their kept, in case they ever tried to lie away the blot. ‘The girl’s 
bastard child.” father had the trath from her, with every aggravation that 
“ The term you use,” said Mr. Brownlow, sternly, “is a her violent hate—I love her for it now—could add. Goaded 
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by shame and dishonour, he fled with his children into a 
remote corner of Wales, changing his very name, that his 
friends might never know of his retreat; and here, no great 
while afterwards, he was found dead in his bed. The girl 
had left her home in secret some weeks before; he had 
searched for hcr on foot in every town and village near, and 
it was on the night that he returned home, assured that she 
had destroyed herself, to hide her shame and his, that his 
old heart broke.” 

There was a short silence here, until Mr. Brownlow took 
up the thread of the narrative. 

“ Years after this,” he said, “this man’s—Edward Lee- 
ford’s mother came to me. He had left her when only 
eighteen ; robbed her of jewels and money ; gambled, squan- 
dered, forged, and fled to London, where, for two years, he 
had associated with the lowest outcasts, She was sinking 
under a painful and incurable disease, and wished to recover 
him before she died. Enquiries were set on foot; strict 
searches made—unavailing for a long time—but ultimately 
successful—and he went back with her to France.” 

“ There she died,” said Monks, “after a lingering illness; 
and on her death-bed she bequeathed these secrets to me, 
together with her unquenchable and deadly hatred of all 
whom they involved, though she need not have left me that, 
fer I had inherited it long before. She would not believe 
that the girl had destroyed herself and the child too, but was 
filled with the impression that a male child had been born 
and was alive. 1 swore to her, if ever it crossed my path, 
to hunt it down; never to let it rest, to pursue it with the 
bitterest and most unrelenting animosity; to vent upon it 
the hatred that I deeply felt; and to spit upon the empty 
vaunt of that insulting will by dragging it if I could, to the 
very gallows foot, She was right. He came in my way at 
last; 1 began well, and, but for babbling drabs, I would have 
finished as I began ; I would, I would !” 


As the villain folded his arms tied together, and muttered | 


curses on himself in the impotence of baffled malice, Mr. 


Brownlow turned to the terrified group beside him, and ex-| 


plained that the Jew who had been his old accomplice and 


confidant, had a large reward for keeping Oliver ensnared, of has, and you 


which some part was to be given up inthe event of his being 
rescued, and that a dispute on this head had led to their 
visit to the country-house for the purpose of identifying him. 

“The locket and ring,” said Mr. Brownlow, turning to 
Monks. 

“I beught them from the man and woman I told you of, 
who stole them from the corpse,” answered Monks, without 
raising his eyes. “ You know what became of them.” 

Mr. Brownlow merely nodded to Mr. Grimwig, who dis- 
appearing with great alacrity, shortly returned, pushing in 
Mrs. Bumble, and dragging her unwilling consort after him. 

“Do my hi’s deceive me?” cried Mr. Bumble, with ill- 
feigned enthusiasm, “or is that little Oliver? Oh, Oliver, 
if you know’d how I've been grieving for you!” 

“ Hold your tongue, fool,” murmured Mrs. Bumble. 

“Isn't natur natur, Mrs. Bumble?” remonsttated the 
work-house master. “Can't I be suffered to feel—I as 
brought him up porochially—when I see him a setting here 
among ladies and gentlemen of the very affablest description ! 
I always loved that boy as if he’d been my—my—my own 
grandfather,” said Mr. Bumble, halting for an appropriate 
comparison. “ Master Oliver, my dear, you remember the 
blessed gentleman in the white waistcoat? Ah! he went to 
heaven last week in a oak coffin with plated handles, Oliver.” 

“Come, sir,” said Mr. Grimwig, tartly, “suppress your 
feelings.” 

“I will do my endeavours, sir,” replied Mr. Bumble. 
“ How do you do, sir? I hope you are very well.” 


OLIVER TWIST. 


This salutation was addressed to Mr. Brownlow, who had 
stepped up to within a short distance of the respeetable 
couple, and who inquired as he pointed to Monks, “ Do you 
know that person ?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Bumble, flatly. 

“ Perhaps you don’t,” said Mr. Brownlow, addressing her 
spouse. 

“T never-saw him in all my life,’ said Mr. Bumble. 

“Nor sold him anything, perhaps ?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Bumble. 

“ You never had, perhaps, a certain gold locket and ring 
said Mr. Brownlow. 

“Certainly not,” replied the matron. 
brought here to answer to such nonsense as this for 

Again Mr. Brownlow nodded to Mr. Grimwig, and again 
that gentleman limped away with extraordinary readiness. 
| But not again did he return without a stout nan and wife; 
\for this time he led in two palsied women, who shook and 
tottered as they walked. 

“ You slut the door the night old Sally died,” said the 
foremost one, raising her shrivelled head ; “ but you couldn’t 
shut out the sound, nor stop the chinks.” 

“ No, no,” said the other, looking round her,and wagging 
jher toothless jaws, “ no, no, no.” 
| “We heard her try to tell you what she'd done, and saw 
'you take a paper from her hand; and watched you, too, 
|next day, to the pawnbroker’s shop,” said the first. 

“ Yes,” added the second; “and it was a locket and gold 
'ring. We found out that, and saw it given you. We were 
by. Oh! we were by.” 

“ And we know more than that, resumed the first ; “ for 
she told us often, long ago, that the young mother had told 
her, that feeling she should never get over it, she was on her 
way, at the time she was taken ill, to die near the grave of 
the father of the child.” 

“Would you like to see the pawnbroker, himself?” asked 
Mr. Grimwig, with a motion towards the door. 

“No,” replied the woman. “If he,” she pointed to 
Monks, “has, been coward enough to confess,as I see he 
, sounded all these hags till you found the 
right ones, I have nothing more to say, I did sell them, and 
they’re where you'll never get them. What then?” 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. Brownlow, “except that it re- 
nmains for us to take care that you are neither of you em- 
ployed in a situation of trust again. You may leave the room.” 

“I hope,” said Mr. Bumble, looking about him with 
great ruefulness, as Mr. Grimwig disappeared with the two 
old women, “I hope that this unfortunate litde circumstance 
will not deprive me of my porochial office ?” 

“Indeed it will,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “You must 
make up your mind to that, and think yourself well off 
besides.” 

“It was all Mrs. Bumble. She would do it,” urged Mr. 
Bumble ; first looking round to ascertain that his partner had 
left the room. 

“That is no excuse,” returned Mr. Brownlow. “ You 
were present on the occasion of the destruction of these 
trinkets, and, indeed, are the more guilty of the two in the 
eye of the law, for the law supposes that your wife acts 
under yeur direction.” 

“ If the law supposes that,” said Mr. Bumble, squeezing 
‘his hat emphatically in both hands, “the law is an ass—an 
idiot. If that is the eye of the law, the law's a bachelor; 
and the worst I wish the law is, that his eye may be opened 
by experience—by experience.” 
| Laying great stress on the repetition of these two words, 
‘Mr. Bumble fixed his hat on very tight, and putting bis 
hands in his pockets, followed his helpmate down stairs. 
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"Young lady,” said Mr. Brownlow, turning to Rose,)in the cup, but there were no bitter tears, for even grief itself 
“give me your hand. Do not tremble: you need not fear, arose so softened, and clothed in such sweet and tender 
to hear the few remaining words we have to say.” | recollections, that it became a solemn pleasure and lost all 

“If they have—I do not know -how they can—but if| character of pain. 
they have any reference to me,” said Rose, “ pray Jet me! They were a long, long time alone, A soft tap at the 
hear them at some other time. I have not strength or spirits| door at length announced that some one was without. Oliver 
now.” jopened it, glided away, and gave place to Harry Maylie. 

“ Nay,” returned the old gentleman, drawing her arm) “I know it all,” he said, taking a seat beside the lovely 
through his, “ You have more fortitude than this, [ am sure. girl. “ Dear Rose, I know it all.” 

Do you know this young lady, sir ?” | “Tam not here by accident,” he added, after a lengthened 

“ Yes,” replied Monks. ‘silence, “ nor have [ heard all this to-night, for I knew it 

“ I never saw you before,” said Rose faintly. _ |yesterday—only yesterday. Do you guess that I have come 

“T have seen you often,” returned Monks, | here to remind you ofa promise ?” 

“The father of the unhappy Agnes had two daughters,”| “Stay,” said Rose. “ You do know all?” 
said Mr. Brownlow. “ What was the fate of the other—the, “All, You gave me leave at any time within a year to 
child !”” renew the subject of our last discourse.” 


OLIVER TWIST. 


“ The child,” replied Monks, “ when her father died, in a 
strange place, in a strange name, without a letter, book, or 
scrap of paper, that yielded the faintest clue by which his 
friends or relatives could be traced—the child was taken by 
some wretched cottagers, who reared it as their own.” 


“Go on,” said Mr. Brownlow, signing to Mrs. Maylie to, 


approach, “ go on.” 


“I did.” 

“Not to press you to alter your determination,” pursued 
the young man, “ but to hear you reject it if you would. I 
was to lay whatever of station or fortune I might possess at 
your feet; and if you still adhered to your former determi- 
nation, I pledged myself by no word or act to seek to change 


+. 9 


| it. 
“You couldn't find the spot tu which these people had | 


“ The same reasons which influenced me then will influ- 


repaired,” said Monks; “ but where friendship fails, hatred| ence me now,” said Rose firmly. “If I ever owed a strict 
will often force a way. My mother found it, after a year of and rigid duty to her whose goodness saved me from a life of 


cunning search—avy, and found the child.” 

“ She twok it, did she ?” 

“No. The people were poor, and began to sicken—at 
least the man did—of their fine humanity, so she left it with 


them, giving them a small present of money, which would’ 


not last long, and promising more, which she never meant to 
send, 


and poverty for the child’s unhappiness, but told the history | 


of the sister’s shame, (with such alterations as suited her) 
bade them take good heed of the child, for she came of bad 


blood, and told them she was illegitimate, and sure to go. 
; The circumstances countenanced | 
all this ; the people believed it, and there the child dragged | 


wrong one time or other. 


She didn’t quite rely, however, on their discontent 


|indigence and suffering, when should I ever feel it as I do 
|to night? It is a struggle,” said Rose, “ but one I am proud 


to make ; it is a pang, but one my heart shall bear.” 

“ The disclosure of to-night,” Harry began. 

“ The disclosures of to-night,” replied Rose softly, “leaves 
me in the same position with reference to you, as “that in 
which I stood before.” 

“ You harden your heart against me, Rose,” urged her 
lover. 

“Oh, Harry, Harry,” said the young lady, bursting into 
tears, “ I wish I could and spare myself this pain.” 

“Then why inflict it on yourself?” said Harry, taking 
her hand. “Think, dear Rose, what you have heard to- 


on an existence miserable enough to satisfy us, until a widow, | night.” 


residing then at Chester, saw the girl by chance—pitied her, 


and took her home. ‘There was some cursed spell against) 
us; for, in spite of all our efforts, she remained there and| 
was happy; I lost sight of her two or three years ago, and| 


saw her no more until a few months back.” 
“Do you see her now ?” 
“ Yes, leaning on your arm.” 


“ Bat not the less my niece,” cried Mrs. Maylie, folding | 
the fainting girl in her arms; “ not the less my dearest child. | 
I wouldn’t lose her now for all the treasures ot’ the world—| 


my sweet companion—my own dear girl,” 


“ The only friend I ever had,” cried Rose, clinging to her 3 


“the kindest, best of friends. 
bear all this.” 

“You have borne more, and been, through all, the best 
and gentlest creature that ever shed happiness on every one 
she knew,” said Mrs. Maylie, embracing her tenderly. 
“Come, come, my love, remember who this is who waits to 
clasp you in his arms. Poor child! see here—look, look my 
dear.” 

“Not aunt,” cried Oliver, throwing his arms about her 
neck ; I'll never call her aunt—sister, my own dear sister, 
that something taught my heart to love so dearly from the 
first. Rose, dear, darling Rose.” 

Let the tears which fell, and the broken words which 
were exchanged, in the long close embrace between the 
orphans, be sacred. A father, sister, and mother were gained 
and lost in that one moment. Joy and grief were mingled 


My heart will burst—I cannot 





“ And what have I heard? what have I heard?” cried 
Rose, “ That a sense of his decp disgrace so worked upon 
my own father, that he shunned all—there; we have said 
enough, Harry, we have said enough.” 

“ Not yet, not yet,” cried the young man, detaining her as 
she rose. “ My hopes, my wishes, prospects, feelings, every 
thought in life—except my love for you—have undergone a 
change. I offer you now no distinction among a bustling 
crowd, ne mingling with a world of malice and detraction, 
where the blood is called into honest cheeks by aught but 
real disgrace and shame; but a home—a heart and home— 
yes, dearest Rose, and those alone, are all I have to offer.”’ 

“What does this mean ?” faltered the young lady. 

“ It means but this—that when I left you last, I left you 
with the firm determination to level all fancied barriers be- 
tween yourself and me; resolved that if my world could not 
be yours, I would make yours mine; that no pride of birth 
should curl the lip at you, for I would turn from it. This I 
have done. ‘Those who have shrunk from me because of 
this, have shrunk from you and proved you so far right. 
Such power and patronage—such relatives of influence and 
rank, as smiled upon me then, look coldly now, but there are 
smiling friends and waving trees in England’s richest coun- 
ty, and by one village church—mine, Rose, my own—there 
stands a rustic dwelling, which you can make me prouder of 
than all the hopes I have renounced, increased a thousand- 
fold. This is my rank and station now, and here 1 lay it 
down.” 
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“It’s a trying thing waiting supper for lovers,” said Mr./though to see which way the greater number beut ; but that 
Grimwig, walking up, and pulling his pocket handkerchief! was fruitless. ‘The jailor touched him on the shoulder. He 
from over his head. followed mechanically to the end of the dock, and sat down 

Truth te tell, the supper had been waiting a most unrea-'on a chair. The man pointed it out, or he would not have 
sonable time. Neither Mrs. Maylie, nor Harry, nor Rose seen it. 

(who all came in together,) could offer a word in extenua-| He looked up into the gallery again. Some of the people 
tion. were eating, and some fanning themselves with handker- 

“T had serious thoughts of eating my head off to-night,” chiefs, for the crowded place was very hot. ‘There was one 
said Mr. Grimwig, “ for I began to think I should get nothing young man sketching his face in a little note-book. He 
else. I'll take the liberty, if you'll allow me, of saluting the wondered whether it was like, and looked on when the artist 
bride that is to be.’ broke his pencil-point, and made another with his knife, as 

Mr. Grimwig lost no time in carrying this notice intoeffect any idle spectator might have done. 
upon the blushing girl, and the example being contagious, In the same way, when he turned his eyes towards the 
was followed both by the Doctor and Mr. Brownlow. Some judge, his mind began to busy itself with the fashion of his 
people affirm that Harry Maylie had been observed to set it dress, and about its cost, and how he put it on. ‘There was 
originally in a dark room adjoining; but the best authorities an old gentleman on the bench, too, who had gone out some 
consider this down right scandal, he being young and a half an hour before, and now came back. He wondered 
clergyman. | within hirase!f whether this man had been to get his dinner, 

“ Oliver, my child,” said Mrs. Maylic, “where have you what he had had, and where he had had it, and pursued 
been ? and why do you look so sad? There are tears steal- this train of careless thought until some new object caught 
ing down your fuce at this moment. What is the matter?” his eye and roused another. 

It is a world of disappointmment—often to hopes we most| Not that all this time his mind was for an instant free from 
cherish, and hopes that do our nature the greatest honour. one oppressive overwhelming sense of the grave that opened 
Poor Dick was dead! at his feet; it was ever present to him, but in a vague and 

‘general way, and he could not fix his thoughts upon it. Thus 

CHAPTER XIV. even while he trembled and turned burning hot at the idea 

of speedy death, he fell to counting the iron spikes before 

The Jew's last night alive. him, and wondering how the head of one had been broken 
off, and whether they would mend it, or leave it as it was. 

The court was paved from floor to roof with human faces. "Then he thought of all the horrors of the gallows and the 
Inquisitive and eager eyes peerea from every inch of space; scaffold,and stopped to watch a man sprinkling the floor to 
from the rail before the dock, away into the sharpest angle cvol it, and then went on to think again. 
of the smallest corner in the galleries, All looks were fixed Atlength there was a cry of silence and a breathless look 
upon one man—the Jew. Before him and behind, above, from towards the door. ‘The jury returned, and passed him 
below, on the right and on the left—he seemed to stand sur- close. He could glean nothing from their faces ; they might 
rounded by a firmament all bright with gleaming eyes. He as well have been of stone. Perfect stillness ensued—not a 
stood there in all this glare of living light, with one hand rustle—nor a breath—Guilty ! 
resting on the wooden slab before him, the other held to his| The building rang with a tremendous shout, and another 
ear, and his head thrust forward to enable him to catch with and another, and then it echoed deep loud groans, that gath- 
greater distinctness every word that fell from the presiding ered strength as they swelled out, like angry thunder. It was 
judge, who was delivering his charge to the jury. At a peal of joy from the populace outside, greeting the news 
times he turned his eyes upon them to observe the effect of that he would die on Monday. 
the slightest feather-weight in his favour; and when the ‘The noise subsided, and he was aked if he had anything 
points against him were stated with terrible distinctness, to say why sentence of death should not be passed upon him. 
looked towards his counsel in mute appeal that he would He had resumed his listening and looked intently at his ques- 
even then urge something in his behalf. Beyond these mani- tioner while the demand was made ; but it was twice repeated 
festations of anxiety, he stirred not hand or foot, He had before he seemed to hear it, and then he only muttered that 
scarcely moved since the trial began, and now that the he was an old man—an old man—an old man—and so 
judge ceased to speak, he still remained in the same strained dropping into a whisper, was silent again. 
attitude of close attention, with his gaze bent on him as | ‘The judge assumed the black cap, and the prisoner still 
though he listened still. stood with the same air and gesture. A woman in the gal- 

A slight bustle in the court recalled him to himself, and lery uttered some exclamation, called forth by this dread 
looking around, he saw that the jurymen had turned together solemnity ; he looked hastily up, as if angry at the interrup- 
to cunsider of their verdict. As his eyes wandered to the tion, and bent forward yet more attentively. 
gallery, he could sce the people rising above each other to. The address was solemn and impressive—the sentence 
see his face: some hastily applying their glasses to their fearful to hear; but he stood like a marble figure, without 
eyes, and others whispering their neighbours with looks ex- the motion of a nerve. His haggard face was still bent for- 
pressive ot abhorrence. A fel there were who seemed un-| ward, his under jaw hanging down, and his eyes staring out 
mindful of him, and looked only to the jury in impatient before him, when the jailor put his hand upon his arm and 
wonder how they could delay, but in no one face—not even beckoned him away. He gazed stupidly about him for an 
among the women, of whom there were many there—could instant and obeyed. 
be read the faintest sympathy with him, or any feeling but’ They led him throngh a paved room under the court, 
one of all-absorbing interest that he should be condemned. where some prisoners were waiting until their turn came, 

As he saw all this in one bewildered glance, the death- and others were talking to their friends, who crowded round 
like stillness came again, and, looking back, he saw that the a grate which looked into the open yard, ‘There was nodody 
jurymen had turned towards the judge. Hush ! |there to speak to him: but as he passed, the prisoners fell 

They only sought permission to retire. He looked wist-| back to render him more visible to the people who were cling- 


* ® ° ° ° ° ® ° ° ti into their faces one by one when they passed out, as 
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OLIVER TWIST. 109 
ing to the bars, and they assailed him with oppobrious names, | to such sights—recoiled from them with horror. He grew 
and screeched and hissed. He shook his fist, and would have} so terrible at last in all the tortures of his evil conscie nee, 
spat upon them, but his condactors hurried him on through| that one man could not bear to sit there, eyeing him alone, 
a gloomy passage, lighted by a few dim lamps, into the) and so the two kept watch together. 
interior of the prison. | He cowered down upon his stone bed, and thought of the 
Here he was searched, that he might not have about him) past. He had been wounded with some missiles {rom the 
the means of anticipating the law ; this ceremony performed, | crowd on the day of his capture, and his head was bandaged 
they led him to one of the condemned cells, and left him with a linen cloth. His red hair hung down upon his blood- 
there—alone. less face; his beard was torn and twisted into knots; his 
He sat down on a stone bench opposite the door, which eyes shone with a terrible light; his unwashed flesh crackled 
served fur seat and bedstead, and casting his bloodshot eyes| with the fever that burnt him up. Eight—nine—ten. If it 
upon the ground, tried to collect his thoughts, After awhile was nota trick to frighten him, and those were the real 
he began to remember a few disjeimted fragments of what) hours treading on cach others’ heels, where would he be 
the judge had said, though it had seemed to him at the time! when they came round again? Eleven. Another struck 
that he could not hear a word. ‘These gradually fell into ere the voice of the hour betore had ceased to vibrate. At 
their proper places, and, by degrees, suggested more, so that) eight he would be the only mourner in his own funera! train ; 
in a little time he had the whole almost as it was delivered. | at eleven 
To be hanged by the neck till he was dead—that was the} ‘Those dreadfal walls of Newgate, which have hidden so 
end. ‘To be hanged by the neck till he was dead. 'much misery and such unspeakable anguish—not only from 
As it came on very dark, he began to think of all the men the eyes, but too often and too Jong from the thoughts of 
he had known who had died upon the scaffold—some of| men, never held so dreadful a spectacle as that. ‘The few 
them through his means. ‘They rose up in such quick suc-| who lingered as they passed, and wondered what the man 
cession that he could hardly count them. He had scensome| was doing who was to be hanged to-morrow, would have 
of them die—and joked too, beeause they died with prayers) slept but ill that night, if they could have seen him then. 
upon their lips. With what a rattling neise the drop went) From early in the evening until midnight, little groups of 
down; and how suddenly they changed from strong and| two or three presented themselves at the lodge-gate, and in- 
vigorous men to dangling heaps of clothes ! quired with anxious faces whether any reprieve had been re- 
Some of them might have inhabited that very cell—sat| ceived. ‘These being answered in the negative, communi- 
upon that very spot. It was very dark ; why did’nt they| cated the welcome intelligence to others in the street, who 
bring a light? ‘The cell had been built for many years—! pointed out to one another the door from which he must 
scores of men must have passed their last hours there—it|come out, and showed where the scaffold would be built, and 
was like sitting in a vault strewn with dead bedies—jhe cap, walking with unwilling steps away, turned back to conjure 
the noose the pinioned arms—the faces that he knew even) up the scene. Ey degrees they fell off one by one; and for 
beneath that hideous veil—Light, light! jan hour, in the dend of night, the street was left to solitude 
At length, when his hands were raw with beating against} and darkness. ‘The space before the prison was cleared, and 
the heavy door and walls, two men appeared, one bearing a/ a few strong barriers, painted black, had been already thrown 
candle which he thrust into an iron candlestick fixed against! across the road to break the pressure of the expected crowd, 
the wall, and the other dragging in a mattrass on which to| when Mr. Brownlow and Oliver appeared at the wicket, and 
pass the night; for the prisoner was to be left alone no more.| presented an order of admission to the prison, signed by one 








Then came night—dark, dismal, silent night. Other 
wretches are glad to hear the church clocks strike, for they 
tell of life and coming day. ‘To the Jew they brought des- 
pair. The boom of every iron bell came laden with one deep 
hollow sound—death. What availed the noise and bustle of 
cheerful morning, which penetrated even there, to him? It 
was another form of knell, with mockery added tothe warn- 
ing. 

The day passed off—day, there was no day ; it was gone 
as soon as come—and night came on again; night so long, 
and yet so short; long in its dreadful silence, and short in 
its fleeting hours. One time he raved and blasphemed, and 
at another howled and tore his hair. Venerable men of his 
own persuasion had come to pray beside him, but he had 
driven them away with curses. ‘They renewed their charit- 
ble efforts, and he beat them off. 

Saturday night ! he had only two more nights tolive. And 
ashe thought of this the day broke—Sunday. It was not 
until the night of this last awful day. that a withering sense 
of his helpless, desperate state came in its full intensity upon 
his blighted soul ; not that he had ever held any defined or 
positive hopes of mercy, but that he had never been able to 
consider more than the dim probability of dying so soon. 
He had spoken little to either of the two men who relieved 
eavh other in their attendance upon him, and they for their 
parts, made no effort to rouse his attention. He had sat 
there awake but dreaming. Now he started up every minute, 
and with gasping mouth and burning skin hurried to and fro 


of the sheriffs. 
| lodge. 





They were immediately admitted into the 


“Is the young gentleman to come too, sir?” said the man 
whose duty it was to conduct them. “It’s not a sight for 
children, sir.” 

“Tt is not indeed, my friend,” rejoined Mr. Brownlow, 
“but my business with this man is intimately connected with 
him, and as this child has seen him in the full career of his 
success and villany, I think it better—-even at the cost of some 
pain and fear—that he should see him now.” 

These few words had been said apart, so as to be inaudible 
to Oliver. The man touched his hat, and, glancing at him 
with some Curiosity, opened another gate opposite to that at 
which they ld entered, and led them on, through dark and 
winding ways, towards the cells. 

“This,” said the man, stopping in a gloomy passage 
where a couple of workmen were making some prepara- 
tions in profound silence—* This is the place he passes 
through. If you step this way, you can sce the deor he 
goes out at.” 

He led them into a store kitchen, fitted with coppers for 
dressing the prison food, and pointed to a door. ‘There was 
an open grating above it, through which came the sound of 
men’s voices, mingled with the noise of hammering, and the 
throwing down of boards. They were putting up the scaf- 
fold. 

From this place they passed through several strong gates, 
opened by other turnkeys, from the inner side, and having 





in such a paroxysm of fear and wrath that even they—used 





crossed an open yard, ascended a flight of narrow steps, and 






































110 OLIVER 
came into a passage with a row of strong doors on the left 
hand, Motioning them to remain where they were, the turn. 
key knocked at one of these with his bunch of keys. The 
two attendants, after a little whispering, came out into the 
passage, stretching themselves, as if glad of the temporary 
relief, and motioned the visitors to follow the jailer into the | 
cell, They did so. The condemned criminal was seated on} 
his bed, rocking himself from side to side, with a counte-| 
nance more like that of a snared beast than the face of a man. | 
His mind was evidently wandering to his old life, for he con. 


tinued to mutter, without secming conscious of their presence | 
| 








otherwise than as a part of his vision. 

“Good boy, Charley—well done,” he mumbled—* Oliver 
too—ha, lia, ha—Oliver too—quite the gentlemar. now— 
quite the—take that boy away to bed.” 

The jailer took the disengaged hand of Oliver, and whis- 
pering him not to be alarmed, looked on without speaking. 

“Take him away to bed,” cried the Jew. “ Do you hear 
me, some of you? He has been the—the—-the somehow the | 
eause of all this. It's worth the money to bring him up to 
it—Bolter’s throat, Bill, never mind the girl. Bolter’s throat 
as deep as you can cut. Saw his head off.” 

“Fagin,” said the jailer, 

“That's me!” cried the Jew, falling instantly into pre- 
cisely the same attitude of listening that he had assumed 
“An old man, my lord; a very old, old 


upon his trial. 
man.” 

“ Here,” said the turnkey, laying his hand upon his breast 
“ Here’s someboey wants to see you, to| 
Fagin, Fagin, are you 


to keep him down, 

ask you some questions, I suppose. 

aman?” . | 
“1 shant be one long,” replied the Jew, looking up with | 

a face retaining no lman expression but rage and teFror.| 

“Strike them all dead; what right have they to butcher | 


a” | 


me 

As he spoke, he caught sight of Oliver and Mr. Brown- 
low, and, shrinking to the further corner of the seat, de- 
mande! to know what they wanted there. 

“ Steady,” said the tarnkey, still holding him down. “ Now, 
sir, tell him what you want—quick, if you please, for he 
grows worse as the time gets on.” 

“You have some papers,” said Mr. Brownlow, advancing, | 
“which were placed in your hands for better security, by a 


man called Monks.’ 

“ It’s all a lie together,” replied the Jew. “I haven’t one 
—not one.” 

“ For the love of God,” said Mr. Brownlow, solemnly, “ do 
not say that now, upon the very verge of death; but tell me) 
where they are. You know that Sikes is dead, that Monks 
has confessed, that there is no hope of any further gain. 
Where are those papers.” 

“Oliver,” cried the Jew, beckoning to him. “ Here, here. 
Let me whisper to you.” 4 

“T am not afraid,” said Oliver in a low voice, as he re- 
linquished Mr. Brownlow's hand. 

“'The papers,” said the Jew, drawing him towards him, 
“are in a canvass bag, in a hole a little way up the chimney 
in the top front room. I want to talk to you, my dear, I want) 
to talk to you.” 

“ Yes, yes,” returned Oliver. “Let me say a prayer. Do. 
Let me say one prayer; say only one upon your knees with 
me; and we will talk till morning.” 

“Outside—outside,” replied the Jew, pushing the boy be- 
fore him towards the door, and lsoking vacantly over his) 


head. “Say I’ve gone to sleep—they'll believe you. You! 


| from his grasp, held him back. 


| multitude had already assembled. 


TWIST. 


“That's right, that’s right,” said the Jew; “that'll help 
us on. This door first. If I shake and tremble as we pass 
the gallows, don’t you mind, but hurry on. Now, now, 
now.” 

“Have you nothing clse to ask him, sir? inquired the 
turnkey. 

“No other question,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “I hoped 
we could recal him to a sense of his real position as 

“ Nothing wilt do that sir,” replied the man shaking his 
head. “ You had better leave him.” 

The door of the cell opened, and the attendants returned, 

“ Press on, press on,” cried the Jew. “ Sofily, but not so 
slow. Faster, faster.” 

The man laid hands upon him, and disengaging Oliver 
He writhed and struggled 
with the power of desperation, and sent up shriek upon 
shrick, that penctrated even those massive walls, and rung in 
their cars until they reached the open yard. 

It was sometime before they left the prison, for Oliver 
nearly swooned after this frightful scene, and was so weak 
that for an hour or more he had not the strength to walk. 

Day was dawning when they again emerged. A great 
The windows were filled 
with people, smoking and playing cards, to beguile the time; 
the crowd were pushing, quarrelling and joking. Every 
thing told of life and animation, but one dark cluster of ob- 
jects in the very centre of all—the black stage, the cross 
beam, the rope, and all the hideous apparatus of death. 





CHAPTER XV. 
And Last. 


Tle fortunes of those who have figured in this tale are 
nearly closed, and what little remains to their historian to 
relate, is told in few and simple words. 

Before three months had passed, Rose Fleming and Harry 
Maylie were married in the village church which was hence 
forth to be the scene of the young clergyman’s labours ; on 
the same day they entered into possession of their new and 
happy home, 

Mrs. Maylie took up her abode with her son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, to enjoy during the tranquil remainder of her 


|days the greatest felicity that age and worth can know— 


the contemplation of the happiness of those on whom the 


| warmest affections and tenderest cares of a well spent life 


have been unceasingly bestowed. 

It appears on a full and careful investigation, that if the 
wreek of property remaining in the custody of Monks (which 
had never prospered in his hands or those of his mother,) 
were equally divided between himself and Oliver, it would 
yield to each little more than three thousand pounds. By 
the provisions of his father’s will, Oliver would have been 
entitled to the whole; but Mr. Brownlow, unwilling to de- 
prive the elder son of the opportunity of retrieving his former 
viees, and pursuing an honest career, proposed this mode of 
distribution, to which his young charge most joyfully ac- 
ceeded, 

Monks, still bearing that assumed name, retired with his 
portion to a distant part uf the New world, where, having 
quickly squandered it, he once more fell into his old courses, 
and after undergoing a long confinement for some fresh act 
of fraud and knavery, at length sunk under an attack of his 
old disorder, and died in prison. 

Mr. Brownlow adopted Oliver as his own son, and re- 


can get me out if you take me so. Now then, now then.” moving with him and the old housekeeper to within a mile 
“Oh! God forgive this wretched man!” cried the boy| of the parsonage-house where his dear friends resided, gra- 


with a burst of tears. 


tified the only remaining wish of Oliver's warm and earnest 
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heart, and thus linked together a little society whose condi- 
tion appreached as nearly to one of perfect happiness as can 
ever be known in this changing world. 

Soon after the marriage of the young people, the worthy 
doctor returned to Chertsey, whcre, bereft of the presence of 
his old friends, he would have been discontented, if his tem- 
perament had admitted of such a feeling, and would have 
turned quite feverish if he had known how. 

For two or three months, he contented himself with hint- 
ing that he feared the air began to disagree with him; and 
then, finding that the place really was to him no longer w hat 
it had been before, settled his business on his assistant, took 
a bachelor’s cottage just outside the village of which his 
young friend was pastor, and instantaneously recovercd. 
Here he took to gardening, planting, fishing, carpentering, 
and various other pursuits, of a similar kind, all undertaken 
with his characteristic impetuosity ; and in each and all he 
has since become famous throughout the neighbourhood asa 
most profound authority. 

Before his removal, he had managed to contract a strong 
friendship for Mr. Grimwig, which that eccentric gentle. 
man cordially reciprocated. He is accordingly visited by 
him a great many times in the course of the year; and on 
all such occasions, Mr. Grimwig plants, fishes, and carpen- 
ters with great ardour, doing everything in a very singular 
and unprecedented manner, but always maintaining, with 
his favourite asseveration, that his mode is the right one. On 
Sundays, he never fails to criticise the sermon to the young 
clergyman’s face, always informing Mr. Losberne in strict 
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he turned hts back upon the scenes of his past life, resolved 
to amend it in some new sphere of action. He struggled 
hard, and suffered much for some time; but, having a con- 
tented disposition and a good purpose, succecded in the end, 
and from being a farmer’s drudge and a carrier’s lad, is now 
the merriest young grazier in Northamptonshire, 

And now, the hand that traces these words, falters as it 
approaches the conclusion of its task, and would weave, for 
a little longer space, the thread of these adventures. 

I would fuin linger yet with a few of those among whom 
I have so long moved, and share their happiness by endeav- 
ouring to depict it. I would show Ruse Maylie in all the 
bloom and grace of early womanhood, shedding upon her 
secluded path in life such soft and gentle light as fall on all 
who trod it with her, and shone into their hearts. I would 
paint her the life and joy of the fireside circle, and the even- 
ing summer group; I would follow her through the sultry 
field at noon, and hear the low tones of her sweet voice in 
the moonlit evening walk; I would watch her in all her 
goodness and charity abroad, and the smiling, untiring dis. 
charge of domestic duties at home, I would paint her and 
her dead sister’s child, happy in their mutual love, and pass- 
ing whole hours together in picturing the friends whom they 
had so sadly lost; I would summon befure me once again 
those joyous little faces that clustered round her knee, and 
listen to their merry prattle; I would recall the tones of 
that clear merry laugh, and conjure up the sympathising tear 
that glistened in that soft blue eye.—These, and a thousand 
looks and smiles, and turns of thought, and speech—I would 





confidence, afterwards, that he considers it an excellent per-) fain recall them every one. 
formance, but thinks it as well not tosay so, Itisastand-- How Mr. Brownlow went on from day to day filling the 
ing and very favourite joke for Mr. Brownlow, to rajly him’ mind of his adopted child with stores of knowledge, and 
on his old prophecy concerning Oliver, and to remind him of becoming attached to him more and more as his natuce de- 
the night on whieh they sat with the watch between them, | veloped itself and showed the thriving secds of all he could 
waiting his return; but Mr. Grimwig contends that he was wish him to become—how he traced in him new traits of 
right in the main and in proof thereof remarks, that Oliver his early friend, that awakened in his own bosom old re- 
did not come back, after all, which always calls forth a laugh membrances, melancholy, and yet sweet and soothing—how 
on his side, and increases his good humour, \the two orphans, tried by adversity, remembered its lessons 
Mr. Noah Claypole receiving a free pardon from the crown, in mercy to others, and mutual love, and fervent thanks, to 
in consequence of being admitted approver against the Jew, Him who had protected and preserved them—these are all 
and considering his profussion not altogether so safe a one as ynatters which need not to be told; for I have said that they 
he could wish, was for some little time at a loss for the were truly happy, and without strong affection and humanity 
means of a livelihood, not burthened with too much work. of heart, and gratitude to that Being whose code is mercy, 
After some consideration, he went into business as an infor- and whose great attribnte is benevolence to all things that 
mer, in which calling he realizes a genteel subsistence. His breathe, true happiness can never be attained. 
plan is to walk out once a week during church-time attended, Within the altar of the old village church stands a white 
by Charlotte, in respectable attire, ‘The lady faints away at) marble tablet, which bears as yet but one word, ‘ Agnes’— 
the doors of charitable publicans, and the gentleman, being ‘There is no coffin in that tomb, and may it be many, many 
xecommodated with three penny-worth of brandy to restore years, before another name is placed above it. But if the 
her, lays an information next day, and pockets half the pen- spirits of the dead ever come back to carth, to visit spots hal- 
alty.—Sometimes, Mr. Claypole faints himself, but the re- lowed by the love—the love beyond the grave—of those 
sult is the same. | whom they knew in life, I do believe that the shade of that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bumble, deprived of their situations, were | poor girl often hovers about that solemn nook—ay, though 
gradually reduced to greai indigence and misery, ard finally jt is a church and she was weak and erring. 
became paupers in that very same workhouse in which they | 
had once lorded it over others. Mr. Bumble has been heard | 
to say, that in this reverse and degradation, he has not even | 
spirit to be thankful for being separated from his wife. 
As to Mr. Giles and Brittles, they still remain in their old 
posts, although the former is bald, and the last named boy | 
quite grey. ‘They sleep at the \parsonage, but divide their, 1. The Preamble. No. VI1—lLord Durham's Return.— 
attention so equally between its inmates and Oliver, and Mr.| November, 1838. 2. The Quebec Gazette of the 9th Oc- 
Brownlow, and Mr. Losberne, that to this day the villagers; tober, 1338. 
have never been able to discover to what establishment they | 
properly belong. There were consequences dependent upon Lord Durham’s 
Master Charles Bates, appalled by Sike’s crime, fell into a| mission to Canada, calculated to make it the turning point 
train of reflection whether an honest life was not, after all,| of English politics for years to come, and to raise every in- 
the best. Arriving at the conclusion that it cortainly was,|cident connected with it, however sccondary in appearance, 
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to the character of an event in history, It was not merely Such was Lord Durham's position ; such the consequenses 
because the interests consigned to his charge, to be rescucd depending upon his qualifications for government. And 
from a state of peril and difficulty without any recent exam- these qualifications were now to be tried by a most unex. 
ple, were the lives and fortunes of a million of British sub-| pected, a most severe, but at the same time a most appro- 
jects, and the British dominion over possessions among the | priate test. Severe, because the difficulties were arduous, 
most intrinsically valuable, however hitherto mismanaged, of|and the file of precedents contained no case in point; but 
that vast empire on which “the sun never sets.” In addi- | appropriate, because such circumstances are those which test 
tion to so large a portion of the territory, there was deliver- | the possession of the very qualities that are required. 
ed into his keeping the character also of England; her re-| Nations are not governed nor saved by fine sentiments, or 
putation in the eyes of all nations for wisdom and foresight, clever personalities, or dialectical acuteness, or book-know- 
for justice, clemency, and magnanimity ; at one of those criti- |ledge, or general theories. If they could, the Liberal party 
cal instants when Europe, Asia, and America were looking | would not now be in search of a leader. A true politician 
on, to watch how England would act under this trial—| knows how to put all these things to their proper use. But 
whether like an irritated despot, or a serious and thoughtful the man we want is the one who can recommend himself 
ruler, intent upon profiting by experience, and gathering not solely by the ability to talk, nor even merely to think, 
from her failures the most valuable kind of knowledge, that | but by the ability to do. We want a man who can wrestle 
of her own mistakes. And along with interests of this im-| with actual difficulties and subdue them ; who can read “ the 
portance to the physical resources and to the honour of|aim of selfish natures hard to be spelled,” can bend men’s 
England, there hung also upon Lord Durham’s measures the stubborn minds to things against which their passions rise in 
contingency of a war: war with men of our own race and arms; who needs not sacrifice justice to policy, or policy to 
language—war with the great customer of our foreign trade justice, but knows how to do justice, and attain the ends of 
—war with the only power by which that of England has policy by it. We want a man who can sustain himself 
ever yet been baffled—a war of opinion, and a war against where the consequences of every error he commits, instead 
liberty, in which the sympathy of all Europe would have of being left to accumulate for posterity, come back to him 
been with our enemies; the only war which could bring us the next week or the next month, and throw themselves in 
into conflict with the free nations of the world and with the his path; where no voting of bystanders can make that suc- 
despots at once, All this was involved in the result of Lord | cess, which is, in truth failure; where there is a real thing 
Darham’s mission; and something greater still than all this, to be done, a positive result to be brought about, to have ac- 
because involving, in its remoter consequences, these and all complished which is success—not tu have accomplished it, 
other national interests: the prospects of the popular cause | defeat. 
in England ; the possibility of an effective popular party, and| The world has a memorable example of such a man in 
of a Liberal Ministry worthy of the name, Washington, and an inferior, but still a great one, within his 
What was the situation of politics? On one side, the sphere, in the Duke of Wellington. Such a man as the first, 
great aristocratic party, recovered from the sudden shock or even as the last, we cannot look to have; but a much in- 
which laid it prostrate in 1832, was progressively and rapid- ferior degree of the same qualities would suffice us. Even 
ly reasserting its ascendancy ; the illegitimate influences ofthese could not have accomplished what they did, had they 
property, the power to bribe and the power to starve, slowly not been well helped and counselled. We do not need a man 
but surely resuming the dominion which belongs to them— who can be sufficient without help, but a man who can avail 
under our present electoral system—at all seasons except himself of help; who knows where to find help ; who can 
those of temporary popular excitement. To this natural either do or get done what the situation requires, by the best 
progress what was there to be opposed? A body, consist-'means it afferds. We need a man who can seize the great 
ing indeed of half the nation on the showing of their ene- circumstances of his political position; who can see where 
mies, five-sixths of it on their own showing, and who, under his objects lie,and what things stand between him and them; 































two and three hundred voices in Parliament; but whose ob- attained ; and find men competent to assist him in filling up 
jects and opinions were ostentatiously repudiated by their the details. . 

ostensible chiefs—standing actually paralyzed for want of a| The popular party will soon be either the ascendant powcr 
common banner—for want of a bond of union, and leaders, in this country, or a thin, feeble, und divided opposition to 
There was one man to whom this party might look, to whom the Tory ascendancy, according as they are or are not sup- 
it had for years looked, as the man who might supply this posed to possess, or to be capable of producing, such men. 
want; the one person of his rank and influence who was)It is what the world, at present, by no means gives them 
identified with their opinions, the one person identified with ‘credit for. The world never gives credit to anybody for 
their opinions who might be thought of, who had been | good qualities till it is compelled to do so. It denied them 
thought of, as the head of a future Adwministration. Lord honesty, it denied them learaing, literary accomplishments, 
Durham was this man. Of no other man was there the philosophy, oratory, while it could; it now denies them 
same reason to hope both that he might be willing to put|capacity. fir action. They are considered essentially un- 
himself at the head of the Liberals, and that he would be. | practical. Can they wonder at it? In the first place, this 
able by doing so to render them the predominant party. |is a change always made in politics against honest men. 
And he alone was so marked out for the position, by every | Next, it isa change always made against men who stand up 
consideration of character, station, and past services, that if|for general principles, or distant objects. But, above a!!, itis 
he chose to assume it he could do so without rivalry or dispute; lalways made against men who are untried, and who there is 
that all the best heads and hands which the party could produce no desire should be tried. They are untied. They have 
would flock round him witb their services and their counsels; to prove that they can be men of action. They have their 
and the whole of its effective strength would come forth at spurs yet to win. 

his voice, and give him that decisive maj tity in the House! Lord Durham, then, the man marked out as the leader for 
of Commons, with which he might again break the power of this party—as, for the present, almost its only possible 
the aristocratic faction, and this time provide more effectual- | leader—was suddenly in a position in which he would be 
ly that the dead might not be able to revive. obliged to show whether he was a man of action, or could 















































HIS DIFFICULTIES. 


become one. ‘This was a conjuncture of the decpest import 
to all Liberals. And it was a conjuncture to try the quality, 
not of Lord Durham only, but of many persons besides. It 
was an occasion for sifling the really practical part of the 
great Liberal body from the unpractical. According to the 
disposition they manifested to aid or to obstruct Lord Dur- 
ham in a business so vital to Liberal objects; according to 
the manner in which they judged him, or rather to the prin- 
ciples which they brought with them to judge him by, they 
would afford decisive evidence to which of those two sections 
of Liberals they belonged. 

Now, then, what circumstances had Lord Durham to deal 
with ? A country, the two divisions of whose inhabitants 
had just been cutting each other’s taroats, and in which the 
majority openly syimpathised with an insurrection just sup- 
pressed, and suppressed oily by a military force which they 
were physically unable to resist ; one party still erying loudly 
for the blood of the other, which in its turn was muttering 
vengeance for the blood already shed. With one of these 
parties, the more numerous though momentarily the 
weaker, the public opinion of a neighbouring country, 
where public opinion is omnipotent, was urged by every mo- 
tive of political sympathy and national aggrandizement to 
fraternize ; the violent acts of the Loyalists of Upper Canada, 
and the violent words of a Lieutenant-Governor, had aided 
to these incitements of ambition and sympathy the incite- 
ments of resentment: and if the storm burst which was 
manifestly gathering, a hundred thousand men would have 
been across the frontier before the news could reach Eng- 
land; four-filths of the population of the Canadas would 
have risen to join them; and, in a fortnight, the fifteen 
thousand troops that garrison British America would have 
been shut up in the fortress of Quebec, or driven {nto the 


sea, The opposite party was comparatively weak on the| 


American continent; but it was the energetic party; and 
made ample amends for its inferiority there, by its prepon- 


It had the whole of the aristocratic party 
enthusiastically in its interest. It had alone the ear of the 
English public. It was called the Biitish party. All that 


derance here. 
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We claim for Lord Durham, from dispassionate men of all 
parties, the recognition that he did apply his mind to those 
ends and means; that he took, in every essential particular, 
a just and a comprehensive view of them; that the scheme 
of policy which he conceived, and began to execute, contain- 
ed within itself every clement of success ; that he has even 
already, toa very great extent, succeeded ; and would have 
succeeded altogether if he had met with no obstacles but 
these which he could calculate upon, none but what were 
inherent in his situation; if each of his measures had been 
opposed by those only to whose principles it was adverse ; if 
Conservatives had not rushed in to destroy a Conservative 
measure, Radicals to denounce the act which saved the lives 
of Radical leaders; both forgetting the essentials of their 
political creed to the common-places of it, and doing thereby 
as much as one act could do towards proving themselves the 
pedants and formalists which the latter are called, but which 
is now proved to be a character fully as applicable to the 
former. We leave the Tories in the hands of the ‘ Standard,’ 
a journal whose superiority to its party in real understanding 
of the principles they profess, never more strikingly asserted 
itself{—and which on this occasion has merged the party pas- 
sions it so strongly participates, in the sympathy of talent 
for talent and vigour for vigour, and given the candid con- 
struction at all times, and the support in time of need, due 
from consistent Tories to an officer of the Crown, engaged in 
an enterprise not of party but of national concernment, 
amidst difficulties over which oniy the honourable forbear- 
ance of the disinterested of all partics could enable him to 
triumph. 

When Lord Durham landed in Canada the insurrection 
was already suppressed ; the work of the sword was done, 
and what remained was to heal its wounds, and obviate the 
necessity of again drawing it. Lord Durham saw th:.t the 
sine qa non of success in this was a reconciliation of parties, 
Without it he might, indeed, have kept Canada by foree, if 
the United States would have let him; but only by making 
the yoke of the mother country atyranny; only by making 
her an object of dcetestation, of imprecation, to her subjects; 





was known of it by ninety-nine mea out of a hundred was 
that it was the “loyal” party—the party of British connec- 
tion. It had all the Tory and almost the whole of the 
Liberal press for its organs. In this dilemma was Lord 
Durham. One step too much towards the Fiench side, and 
he might expect to be recalled, and to have all his projects 
for the good of Canada defeated, all his measures reversed. 
One step too much to the English side, and the empire was 
involved in ‘he most ruinous, the most dishonorable, and the 
most fratricidal of wars. 

Here were real difficulties; here was an emergency not 
to be conjured away by phrases; here was the occasion for 
a Governor-General, let him be a Conservative or Liberal, to 
show whether he was a pedant and a formalist, or a man of 


never under sucha government could Canada have been a 
safe place for Enffishmen to dwell in; never could she have 
been anything but a drain upon our finances in peace, upon 
our military resources during actual or apprehended war. 
To restore a free constitution, and to restore it at the earliest 
period possible, was the only means of governing Canada 
which parliament had contemplated, the only one which Lord 
Durham either could, or, we may presume to say, would, be 
a party to. 

But the constitution being supposed re-established, was the 
struggle of the majority and minority to be renewed, which 
was all the fruit it had yet borne, and the sole justification, if 
justification there was, of its suspension? We waive all the 
matters of principle and of policy involved in the question 





action and reality; whether the Shibboleth of his party 
governed him, or he it; .whether the attainment of his end, 
or the rules which he had learnt by heart, were dearest to 
him; whether he was a man bent upon succeeding in his 
object, or a man like the old Austrian tacticians opposed to 
Napoleon, or the physician in Moliere, who would rather 
kill his patient by rule than save him contrary to it. 

What indication would Lord Durham have given of him. 
self{—to which of the classes above characterized would he 
have proved himself to belong, if he had proposed to himself 
to cope with such a combination of circumstances as we have 
described, by the mere common places of Liberalism ? Could 
he have been fit for his post if he had looked into a bouk of 
rules or a catechism of doctrines for his conduct, and not at 
his position, and the ends and means which it dictated ? 

VOL. Xxxxv.—sanvuary, 1839. 15 


whether the restoration of a constitution, without a previous 
lreconciliation of parties would have been desirable; but 
would it, we ask, have been possible? If a House of Repre- 
| sentatives must be an instrament of one exasperated party or 
of the other, could Lord Durham expect the Lords and Com- 
mons of Great Britain to put that instrument into the hands 
of the party whom they considered disaffected ? and could it, 
without the grossest injustice, and without consequences in 
the end still more fatal, have been put into the hands of the 
other ? 

To heal, therefore, the breach between the two parties ; 
to avoid, so far as possible, whatever would either put in evi- 
dence the extent of the animosity which already existed, or 
give fresh occasion to it; to make it apparent that if there 
ever had been, there no longer was, any quarrel between the 
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races, and ihat representative institutions might be restored }which would have been given to the party so lately fighting 
without giving rise to a permanent conflict between the|with the insurgents, as it believed for life or death, and whose 
English and the French population—was the one condition |cries for the blood its fears demanded (cries net wholly un- 
of success in Lord Durham's enterprise; and to attain this, |supported, if report speak true, by the Lieutenant-Governor 
we challenge controversy when we assert, that his whole |of Upper Canada) could only bave been kept in cheek by 
something which would carry with it the wiser heads of the 
Loyalist party itself. On the other hand, if he had tried 
past insurrection, the political prisoners, We are not going |these men by an unpacked jury, that isto say, a jury of their 
to argue over again the worn-out topic of the ordinance. We lown party, the result would equally have been their libera- 
said enough on that matter in the second edition of our last|tion, with the character of persecuted men, and with the 
number.* We have nothing to add to our defence of it; we | whole train of consequences flowing from the animositics 
have only to point out its relation to that comprehensive |engendered by the trial.* And was he to pack a jury? or 
scheme for a reconciliation of parties which Lord Durham to try them by the judges, by the men most odious to their 
had conceived, and which we assert that he has ip every | party, without a jury? or was a court-martial to be the re- 
Had he granted an unconditional |source? or a special commission appointed for the nonce? 


series of measures was admirably calculated 
The first thing to be disposed of, was the traces of the 


respect acted up to. 


amnesty, he would have sct the Jeaders of the French Cana-| Imagine them so tried, imagine them found guilty by any 
dians, including all who had been prominent in the insurrec- | of these tribunals, and of course sentenced to death, and the 
tion, at large among their countrymen, to resume all their /sentences commuted for transportation to Bermuda! What 


former influence, before he could form the slightest judgment those in England, who are so bitter against Lord Durham 
whether that influence would be used for him or against him, |now, would have said of him then, we know not; but when 
He jhe, by what the French Canadians would have deemed a 
violation of all law, had procured a sentence which they 
would have considered to be in defiance of all justice, what 
chance would the persecutor of their leaders have had of 
. | gaining their confidence, what chance of winning back their 
* We will only, since we have been accused ef setting up a | ##vetions to British rule? ; _ 
defence for the Ordinance at variance with Lord Durham’s| Lord Durham disposed of the prisoners in the only way 
own, point to the fact that Lord Durhem’s statement, now | compatible with his policy, a policy not of talking about con- 
when we have it, exacily tall.cs with ours. We sad, that the | cijiation, but of aiming at it; and never ina similar situation 
banishment of certain persons from the colony, during the | did any government that we know of act with a happier 


Govetnor-Ge seral’s pleasure, was not pumshment without = , , 
tnal; not punishment at all, but a measure of precaution. WHion of vigour and lenity. And so it has been pronounced 
removing from the province those who-e presence in it would | by as good judges of the principles of liberty as any English 
for the tine be injurious; not a judicial, but a leg slative act— lie Rig 

a privilegium, in the language of the Roman law; an ostra-|  « Our case, in this part of it, has been much strengthened 
cism, nota punishment. What says Lord Durham? “ As it} Gace we formerly wrote, by the publication of the letter in 
was essential to my plans for the fu’ure tranquility and im-| wines the prisoners in confinement petitioned to be disposed 


to calm the irritation of the people or to exasperate it. 
well knew that in the latter event they could do in the one 
way what would be far more than a match for all he could 
do in the other. We speak not of the irreconcilable offence | 


| ete oberg: Dye haly wing magegs bn a lof wihout trial As this important document has not attract- 
fate of those who were under prosecution, and to provide fur jed the degree of attention it merits, we nnettr = . 

the present atcurity of the province, by reroring the most | ' * Montreal Gaol, June 25, 1838. 
dangerous disturbers of its peace... ... Icould not, wih-| “Mv Lorn,—We have some reason to apprehend that the 
out trial and conviction, take any measure f a purely penal |eXPTessions used by us in a letter addressed to your Lordship 
character. But I thought myself justifi d in availing myself}! the 18th instant may appear vague and ambiguous. ji 
of an acknowledgment of gilt, and adopting measurce of | “Our intention, mv Lord, was dist.netly to avow that in 
precaution against a small number cf the most culpable or | Pursuit of objects dear to the great mass of our population, we 
most dangerous of the accused.” | took a part that has eventuated in a charge of high treason, 

Mr. Roebuck who is the party alleging that the despatch | ‘We professed our willingness to plead guilty, whereby to 
to Lord Glenelg described the Ordinance as a measure not of javoid the mecessity of « trial, and to give, as far asin our 
precaution, but of punishinent, must have in view the fullow- |22ue”> tranquillity to the country; but whilst we were thus 
ing passage :—“I next applied myself, by answers to address. | {!8PYS€ d to contribute to the happiness of others, we cor Id 
e3 and private app'ications, to the discouragement of any | %* condescend to shie!d ourselves under the provisions of an 
notion of the possibility of a general amnesty, and announced |OT Hance passed by the late special council of the province.* 
that my determination was to punish ‘he guilty, and toextend| “Permit us then, my Lord, to perform this great duty, to 
mercy to the misguided.” So far Mr. Roebuck’s assertion i- | ark our entire confidence in your Lor¢ship, to place ourselves 
apparently justified ; but what fullows? “for which purpose |at your disposal, without availing ourselves of provisions 
Lissued a special commission for the trial of the prisoners, and|Wuich would degrade us in our Own eyes, by marking an 
sent the Attorney-General with it to Montreal.” ‘The men |"2 Worthy distrust on both sides. . , 
whom he intended to punish he intended to try; and the! “With this short explanation of our fee lings, we again 
trial only did not take place because they pleaded guilty |place ourselves at your Lordship’s discretion, and pray that 
There is not a single expression suggesting the most remote |e Peaee of the country may not be endangered by a trial. 
idea of puvishment, which can tai:ly be applied to M. Papi-| “We have the honour to be, my Lord, with unfeigned 
neau and those who had fled. resp.ct, your Lordship’s most obedi »1t humble servants, 

We cannot 30 completely exculpate the despatch from “R.S. M Bovcnerte, H. A. Gavviy, 
another of Mr Roebuck's accusations. We regret that Lord | Worrrep Neson, S. Marcuesseau, 
Durham should, by implication, have ca!led M. Papineau and | R. Des Rivieanes, J. H..Gopov, 

SS ore Se - — rs oe a gna af the Re volt | L. X. Masso, B. Vicer. 
2 d no evidence against them but depositions er « : he Ez ; > 
rte, and when some of them, and M. Pesinnen in particn- | ! Pt Right Hon. the Earl of Durham, Governor-Gene- 
f eee deny the charge. But though we cannot think |“ “© ; . 
this justifiable, we see a wide ciflerence between using these | Thus, then, if Lord Durharn thought that the trial of the 
unguarded expressions in a confidential despatch which he | prisoners would be a public evil, by impeding the r turn of 
could not foresee would be cal}.d for by Parliament, and what | anquillity, he did not stand alone in theopmion ; authorities, 
Mr. Roebuck terms “denoune:ng” M. Papineau ‘as a trai- which the friends at least of the popular party in Canada can- 
tor,” with “much emphasis,” and “ with all the formality of | ®t reyect, fully bore him out in it, 
law. * Sir John Colborne’s 
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democrats, the people of the United States; whom this act 
abore all others contributed te detach from the cause of 
Canadian separation ; and (together with the assidious culti- 
vation of every opportunity of counteracting, by the expres- 
sion of sentiments of good will, the impression which some 
of his predecessors had made by the ostentatious avowal of 
opposite ones) has restored that peace and {riendship between 
two great nations, which, so long as Lord Durham's policy 
is followed up, as the spirit of his administration shall rule 
in Canada, there is no danger that we should again see 
broken. 

In every other act from which the spirit of his policy 
could be seen, the same general view of his position is ap- 
parent. His first aet on eatering the country, the composi- 
tion of his two councils, wasa declaration that he would put 
himself into the hands of neither party. But while he kept 
himself independent of both, he did not exclude either, from 
a share in his deliberations or in his favours. He gave, or 
offered, appointments to influential men on both sides,* and 
availed himself of the opinions of the moderate men of both, 
so far as they were willing to communicate them. It has 
been stated in print that he endeavoured, through the medium 
of Mr. Wakefield, to open a communication even with M. 
Papineau ; but we are informed that this is incorrect, and 
that Mr. Wakefield aeted solely on his own prompting ; af- 
fording, however, by what he did, an opening to M. Papi- 
neau for fair and honourable explanation, which that gentle- 
man, we will venture to say with more passion than 
judgment, rejected.¢ But the institutions which he was 


* Unfortunately, while his offers to influen ial British Canadi 
were commonly accepted, those to Freneh Canadians were rejected 
When Adam Thom, formerly editor of the ‘Montreal Herald,’ was 
appo noted an Assistant Commissioner of the Municipal Inquiry, 
Lord Durham made overtures of a similar nature to M = Tache, the 
fittest Frenehman for the purpose to be found in all Canada; but 
that gentleman refused, because he would not serve in the same 
Conmnission wi h Mr. Thom. 

This appointment has been made a ground of bitter reproach 
avainst Lord Durham; and itt has been asserted that Mr Thom 
(hough not editor at the time) was the author ef the brutal para- 
graphs in the ‘ Montreal Herald,’ about “fattening people for the 
gallows” But Mr. Thom positively denies this, and we have evi- 
dence that Lord lurham disbelieved it. He found in Thom a man 
whom he deemed fit for his purpose, and finding few such men, it 
was his resolution not to pass them over. His predecessors, pro- 
ceediag on a fadse notion of conciliation as he dil on the true one, 
excluded the alle men of each party, for fear of offending the other ; 
an! the result was that the men elevated to effice were the least 
marked and in.uential men of each party—the insignificant, and 
the incompetent—those who, because they had done no:hing, had 
afforded to the other party no particular ground of attack. Lord 
Durham has said, “I will not follow this rule I will take into 
office the ables: men of each party. 1 will take men whom their 
own party confides in, never caring how obnoxious they are to 
their opponents. I will please the latter by taking their best men 
in their turn.” 

On the same principle he has just appointed James S:uart, one 
of the at lest tenors of the British party, to be Chief Justice at the 
King’s Bench, although removett from the Attorney-Generatship by 
Lord Aylmer, i. consequence of charges preferred against him by 
the Assembly. But his professional qualifications were pre-em! 
nent. and it is notthe interest even of the French, if they are to 
have opponents in high office, to have the feeblest and most insig- 
nificant of them, and have to strugcle against hostility and imbe- 
cility combined. A stupid enemy 18 more to be desired than an 
able one, because less likely to acquire the power of doing harm; 
but give them the power, and it is fiom the stupid one that we pray 
heaven to defend us! 

One appointment of Lord Durham's ought to iully agree- 
able to those wh» condemn the last-mentioned : ho, in the 
case of James Stuart,think the most eminent superiority of legal 
attainments no recommendation to 4 man implicated with party, 
ought not in the case of Mr. Arthur Buller to adopt a contrary 
standard, and represent legal experience asthe grand consideration 
and impartiality as altogether secondary. Lord Durham, we have 
little doubt, did the best he could in both instances; he appointed 
Mr. Stwart for his law.Mr. Arthur Baller for his freedom from party; 
}>') for their ability. Those who know Mr Arthur Buller, either pri- 
vately or in his late capacity of a Charity Commissioner, are of 
opianen th t sarcasms against frivolity and want of talent seldom 
were less appropriately employed. 

+ It is singular that the same persons, who attack Lord Durham 
for courting. as they think, the extreme loyalist party, by ¢ ving ap- 
pointments to members of it, are no less bitter against him for what, 
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about to bestow on the colony, are what exhibit above all 
the superiority of his conceptions, and those of his advisers, 
over the pe@iling expedients of common-piace politics. It 
is there that we can estimate the difference between a policy 
of eonciliation and one of compromise ; between the vulgar 
jusie-milieu of mere time-servers, and that which aims at 
contenting all parties by being just to all. There are few 
statesinen in our days, who may not take a lesson from the 
means which Lord Darham chose for carrying with him the 
opinion of the majority ef both races; from the system of 
healing measures which he devised, to detach the reasonable 
ind disinterested portion of both parties frum the unreason- 
able. 

Though the leaders of parties have generally unworthy 
objcets in view, their followers, as it has been often said, 
have almost always honest ones. Canada is no exception 
to this rule. Both the English and the French have 
grievances, which each believes that the other will not suffer 
to be removed. Among the demands of the French have 
long figured, in the most prominent place, free municipal 
institutions and a general system of education; and these 
they complain that the English will not letthem have. The 
English want a system of registration, the commutation of 
feudal tenures, internal improvements, and facilities for colo- 
nization; and complain that they could not get these from 
the French when the latter were masters of the Assembly. 

We are not going to discuss the justice of these complaints ; 
how greatly exaggerated the last are, we showed in a former 
article, from the evidence of Lord Gosford and his Commis- 
sioners.* But there must be some colour for them. ‘They 
must have some appearance of truth, by which they are 
rendered credible, or they would not be serviceable even as 
pretexts. It is evident that disinterested English Canadians 
believe the one sect of assertions, disinterested French Cana- 
dians the other. It is evident that the Engish and French 
generally, and not merely factious leaders on cither side, sce 
in each other the hindrance to their obtaining those improve- 
ments which impartial third parties would bestow upon 
them. The course, then, for Lord Durham was to seize the 
golden opportunity of giving to both what they were entitled 
to; of removing all that had occasioned heart-burning be- 
tween the honest of the two partics, all that afforded the 
dishonest of either a handle tor misrepresentation. This 
was Lord Durlham’s duty ; and to his honour be it said, this 
he would have done, this lesson he leaves for his successor. 

‘The measures which were on the point of completion 
when his career was cui short, were four in number: all of 
first-rate importance, all such as ought to have been given, 
even though not asked for ; two of them had been long de- 
manded by the popular party, two by the English popula- 
tion. ‘The first was, free municipal institutions: not only 


on the same principle, they should approve—for endeavoring to 
come to some arrangemert with M. Papineau, whieh might recal 
him to this country, with a prospect of his siding instead of im- 
peding the measures in progress towards good government and 
tranquillity. We must express our unaffeeted astonishment that 
iny wan nota rapid Ultra-Tory—much more that Mr. Roebuck— 
should vse language of the severest moral condemnation against 
Lord Durham on the imputation that, afler holding forth M. Papi- 
neau to t.e work! (scy rather te Lord Gleneig) as a * leader and 
instigator cf revolt,” he sent an agent tv treat with him, Ts an in- 
stigater of revolt a person beyond the pale of human intercourse ? 
and is the new doctrine of the friends of liberty? If Lord Durham 
did think M Papinea aman who rebelled against an established 
government, is it not a recognised fact that such may be men of the 
wrest intentions and of the most unblemished honour? Could 
Pond Durham have given stronger evidenc of his anxiety to be just 
to the French Canadians than by seeking to enter into communica. 
tion with the man who best understood and had most faithfully 
served their ob jects,and whose mistrust of the English government 
nothing but the most straightforward dealing could give him a 
chance to remove ? 

* See ‘London and Westminster Review’ for January last, pp. 
18, 524-5, and the note to p. 526. 
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the grand instrument of honest local management, but the 
great “normul school” to fit a people for representative go- 
vernment, and which have never yet. existed in Canada. 
The preparation of this law was undertaken by Mr. Charles 
Buller, whose admirable speech in the House of Commons 
on that very subject no one can have forgotten. The second 
measure was a comprehensive sciicme of general education. 
The third was a Registry Act, for titles to landed property. 
The fourth was for the commutation of feudal tennres in 
Montreal, where they are peculiar, and peculiarly obnoxious 
to the English population. ‘These were to be followed by 
others, among which the Proclamation enumerates “ large 
and solid schemes of colonization and internal improve- 
ment,” a “ revision of the defictive laws which regulate real 
property and commerce,” the introduction of “a pure and 
competent administration of justice,” the “eradication of 
the manifold abuses engendered by the negligence and cor- 
ruption of former times, and so lamentably fostered by civil 
disunions.” ‘These are the projects in the midst of which 
Lord Durham has been interrupted; these the services, 
which Parliament thought fit to take from him the power of 
rendering. We know itis one thing to aim at these noble 
objects, another thing to accomplish them ; we cannot tell 
with what degrece of skill he, or his advisers, would have 
performed a task, diilicult, without much trial and experience, 
even to the ablest men. Bat how many English statesmen 
can be named, capyble of rising to the conception of such 
objects? Is there one other who, in Lord Durham’s situa- 
tion, would have had the public spirit and courage even to 
attempt the realization of them ? 

Passing now from what is known of Lord Durham's pro- 
jects to what is only believed, to the scheme, so far as yet 
matured, which he is understood to have had in view for the 
future constitution of the colony ; th’s, too, so far as any- 
thing is known of it, is constructed upon the same great 
principle of impartial justice ; the removal of all real evils; 
the satisfaction of the just demands of either side. ‘The 


suffrages of Mr. Roebuck and of Lord John Russell—had 
the further advantage, that it was the only legitimate means 
of destroying the so-much.talked-of nationality of the French 
Canadians. Jt would compel them to consider themselves, 
not as a separate family, but an integral portion of a larger 
body; it would merge their nationality of race in a nation- 
ality of country ; instead of French Canadians it would make 
them British Americans; and this without bringing into 
their house and home, into their social and domestic relations, 
the customs of another people (which, whether practised on 
ill of them or on a part, would be one of the last excesses 
of despotism,) or establishing, os hitherto, over not only their 
necks but those of the English population, a petty oligarchy 
of the latter. 

The mode in which the suffrage wos to be regulated un. 
der the proposed constitution has not yet transpired, and we 
cannot, for this and other reasons, at present pronounce an 
lopinion upon the seheme as a whole. There will be time 
lenough and materials enough for discussing what must be 
the principal topic of the approaching session of Parliament. 
‘lIn the mean time let us come to the questions—was Lord 
| Durham justified in resigning? and, if he resigned, can the 
|manner be defended in which he published to the e lony the 
reasons of his resignation ? 

We think that he was justified. When a man has had 
grievous cause given for resentment it is easy to accuse him 
of being actuated by it. But we see no ground for any such 
imputation, We sce nothing in his conduct which is not 
defensible on public grounds. He declares that the moral 
force and consideration of his goverment were gone. What 
else was to be expected? ‘The attacks in Parliament, the 
mere vituperation of his enemies, he could have stood; but 
to have the first and only completed act of his government 
innulled, was to strike with impotence all that he could 
thereafler do. If men at the distance of half the globe, in 
utter ignorance of the facts of the case and the situation of 
the colony, at the dictation of personal enmity and party 








French souglit to be freed from the incubus of a Legislative | spite, were suffered to overset one of his acts, his fiends not 
Council, a second chamber, representing neither the English | merely looking on tamely, but, afler a few deprecatory words, 
nor the French population, neither the colony nor the mother |actually turning round to aid in the deed, and themselves 
country, but possessing a veto on every proposal emanating |giving the mortal blow—what better fate could he expect 
from either, and which it actually exercised against mea-|for any other of his procecdings? If the Conservative House 
sures equally desired by both. From this grievance it is|so treated his Conservative measure, what hope was there 
understood that Lord Durham was prepared to relieve them.* | for his Radical ones? Facts, which he did not then know, 
The English complained that the French of Lower Canada, |have justified his anticipations. On the very day preceding 
by their majority in the House of Assembly, possessed ajthat which brought the news of his retirement, the chief 
veto on all measures which concerned the five colonies col | newspaper organ at once of the Ministry and of the English 
lectively; that the navigation of the St. Lawrence, the roads |Canadian party, fulminated an anathema against his plan of 
and canals, the post office and custom regulations, of all ja federal legislature; and it is some consolation for the ab- 
British America, were under the control of a portion of the|rupt close of his government, when we see that, however 
people of one colony, who had no good-will, it was affirmed, | wisely his plans might have been formed, he would not have 


cither to commerce or colonization, and who, aiming at a 
separate nationality, were rather hostile than friendly to the 
improvement of the purely British provinces. Lord Dar- 
ham’s plan took such affairs entirely out of their cognizance, 
and placed them and all matters of common concernment 
under a federal body, to be chosen by all the provinces, and 
subject, in the same raanner with the local legislatures, to 
the vito of the mother country, ‘This projeet, the principle 
of which so exactly met the difficulties of the case, that every 
one who has sincerely applied his mind to an amicable ad- 
justment, has hit upon it—that for a moment it united the 

* Tt has been recently asserted that this part of Lord Dur- 
ham’s plan has been given up. We should most deeply la- 
ment such an abandonment, and are convineed that it could 
only have been thought of, if at all, as a concession to some 
imaginary necessity. But the statement does not rest upon 
sufficient authority to entitle it to credence. 


been suffered to carry them. ‘The coalition between the 
‘Tory party at home, and those who are Liberals at home 
and Tories in the colonics—between the enemies of a re- 
presentative constitution altogether, and the enemies of any 
which does not make the minority preponderant—would 
have been too strong for Lord Durham at the distance of 
half the globe; and the battle for good government in Cana- 
da, as well as for reform in Great Britain, will have to be 
fought here. Add, too, that Parliament, while showing so 
patriotic a zeal for keeping him within his powers, declined 
to render those powers sufficient; the ground assigned for 
the refusal being expressly the unfitness of Lord Durham to 
have that extension of power which Lord Melbourne at first 
solicited, but meekly withdrew his prayer without waiting 
for its rejection. 

Lord Durham saw that ke could do no good in Canada 
jif the every-day weapon of a faction for making war upon 
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another, its engine for working its adversaries out and itself) 
in, was to be a presumptuous interference with his adininis- 
tration; and he felt that if his friends were not prepared to 
back him better, they should have looked out for a man who 
had no enemies. 

Such measures as those which he had in view required, as 
he truly says, “all the strength which the cordial and sted- 
fast support of the authorities at home can alone give to their 
distant authorities; all the moral force” that could be de- 
rived by a government “from the assurance that its acts 
would be final, and its engagements religiously observed. 
...~ Of what avail are the purposes and promises of a de. 
legated power, whose acts are not respected by the authority 
from which it proceed? With what confidence can I invite 
co-operation, or impose forbearance, whilst I touch ancient 
laws and habits, as well as deep-rooted abuses, with the 
weakened hands that have ineffectually essayed but a little 
more than the ordinary vigour of the police of troubled times?” 

But the Proclamation! We are not surprised at the ery 
which has been raised against this noble and plain-spoken 
document. We can conceive what gall and wormwood, to 
a certain class of official men, a state paper must be, so “ re- 
markable” (it has been well said) “ for its disregard of con- 
ventional usages, and its coutemptuous treatment of the 
mysteries of state-craft.” ‘To speak so much truth to thc 
governed concerning their government, has been net unna- 
turally reprobated, as contrary to all rule—as an embarrass- 
ment wantonly thrown in the path of his successor—an ap- 
peal to the public of the colony from the government at 
home—a sacrifice of the tranquillity of the province to child- 
ish pique. 

We wonder that those who are in so much haste to call 
the Proclamation inflammatory, do not ask themselves what 
there was for it to inflame? Whether all upon whom the 


topics introduced into it could have any inflammatory effect, 


were not already roused to such a pitch of indignation, that 
the calm though feeling manner in which their sentiments 
were responded to by the Governor-General, was more cal- 
culated to temper than to add fuel to the fire? It can hardly 
be supposed that those who hanged Lords Brougham and 
Melbourne in effigy, and who voted the addresses and passed 
the resolutions of which such multitudes have reached us, 
waited to form their opinion on the affront to Lord Durham 
until he told them that it was one. His address was no 
“appeal” tothem; their sentence was already pronounced. 
The whole scope and object of the Proclamation has been 
carelessly misapprehended. It was not a complaint; there 
was no more complaint in it than was unavoidable. Its pur. 
pose, its declared purpose, was to explain the reasons of his 
retirement. All the addresses, all the resolutions, were so- 
licitations to him to retain the government: the Proclama- 
tion was his answer. 

If the only use of making this explanation had been to 
gratify personal feelings, by guarding his motives from mis- 
construction, then, as there would have been no public good 
to be attained, private sentiments, however creditable, might 
have found a more appropriate expression through private 
channels. But it was not as a mere matter of individual 
feeling that it was important for him to retain the confidence 
of allamong the Canadian people who had bestowed it upon 
him. Though no longer their Governor, his connexion 
with them was not to cease; upon him it was devolved to 
watch over their interests in England; he was the only man 
in the kingdom of first-rate political influence, the only man 
ever thought of as minister, or as a party leader, who did 
not at that moment stand convicted, in the minds of those 
whom he was addressing, of the grossest ignorance of all the 
circumstances of the colony, and the most presumptuous 
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incapacity in legislating for it. When this last specimen of 
presumption and incapacity was making the whole British 
population of both the Canadas join with the French Cana- 
dians in denouncing the principle of distant colonial govern- 
ment, and the very officials talk familiarly of a separation, 
was it nothing to show to Canada that there was one British 
statesman who could understand her wants and feel for ber 
grievances—that from any councils in the mother country 
in which he had influence she might expect justice—and 
that the man, on whose constancy and magnanimity so much 
depended, was not throwing up his mission from personal 
disgust, but returning to England because the mane@uvres of 
his enemies had changed the place where he could serve 
them from Quebec to the House of Lords? 

Viewed in this light, itscems to us that the Proclamation, 
with all in it that has been enveighed against—the undrudg- 
ing acknowledgment of past misgovernment and present 
abuses—the disclosure of his generous schemes for the im- 
provement of the laws and administration, and for conferring 
“on an united people,” not a restricted, but, “ a more extensive 
enjoyment of free and responsible government’—-so far from 
needing any apology, points out Lord Durham, beyond al- 
most anything else which he has done, as the fit leader for 
the great Reform party of the empire. ‘The proclamation 
was the necessary employment and winding ap of his short 
administration—the explanation which was due to the peo- 
ple of Canada for the past, and the best legacy which he 
could leave to them for the future. So far from being in- 
flammatory, it was in all probability the only kind of address 
to the people, which, in the then state of men’s minds, could 
have had any healing effect. 

As we have said all along, the main end of his adminis- 
tration was the reconciliation of the two parties, by exhibit- 
ing to beth, embodied in a series of measures, a policy which, 
hy satisfying the just claims of both, should convince them 
that there was no necessity for their being enemies—that 
both might hope for justice under a government knowing 
no distinction between them. If this, the one thing need- 
ful, was now debarred him by the mother country, was it 
not the next best thing, since he could not leave healing 
measures, to leave healing principles behind him? Next to 
doing the noble things spoken of in the proclamation, to 
point out as fit to be done, was the thing most calculated— 
was the one thing calculated—to restore harmony in the 
colony. If the policy there chalked out is that on which 
alone a reconciliation of parties and races can be founded ; 
then, since he could not give them the policy itself, he has 
done well and wisely in giving them the hope of such a 
policy ; in giving them the idea of it, as a possible thing 
which they shonld strive for, instead of separation, or the 
mere predominance of their own side; and which, as far as 
his influence reaches, he will yet help thei to obtain. 

‘These considerations are still further strengthened if we 
reflect in what position the disallowance of the ordinance 
found Lord Darkam with respect to the French Canadians, 
fle has as yet done nothing to redress what they deemed their 
grievances. His plans for their benefit, like all his other 
plans of general improvement, were yet unfinished; and 
they were a people too little accustomed to good treatinent 
from their rulers to give their confidence until earned by 
actual benefits. Lord Durham had done enough to con- 
vince the more intelligent and experienced people of the 
United States—not enough to convince the French Cana- 
dians. Of the amnesty, qualified by the ordinance, they knew 
not at first what to think; but when they learnt from the 
despatch laid before Parliament that “Sir John Colborne and 
the heads of what is called the British party” had approved 
of it, from that moment (we know the fact) the French 
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though previously undecided, deemed it their part to disap-jance), or is wanting in the courage to claim it, or the en- 
prove of it. ‘This was mere prejudice in them; if Lord |Jergy and skill for its achievement. 
Darham could carry the British party with him in clemeney “Meanwhile he has been thwarted, but he has not failed. 
to the French, the greater was the eredit due to him; and|He has shown how Canada ought to be governed; and if 
having to give an account of his measures in a quarter/anything can allay her dissensions, and again attach her to 
where lenity was more likely to be imputed to it than|the mother country, this will. He has at the critical mo- 
severity, he naturally availed himself of the fiet that it had} ment taken the initiative of a healing policy; that seeks 
obtained the acquiescence of those whose error was not | wopularity, not by courting it, but by deserving it, and con- 
likely to be on the lenient side. Bat when we consider how citiation, not by. compromise, but by justice—by giving to 
the French Canadians have seen governor after govenor be-|everybody, not the half of what he asks, but the whole of 
come the tool of the officials, and how seldom the two pare | vhat he ought to have. If this example had not been set at 
ties have coneurred in approving of the same measures, we this juncture, the colony was lost ; having b en set, it may 
cannot wonder that a governor who had done but one great be followed, and the colony may be saved. He has disposed 
act, and that act in concert, as it now appeared, with the jof the great immediate embarrassment, the political offen- 
dominant faction, should not yet have made much progress |ders. He has shown to the well-intentioned of both sides 
in attaching the other party to his government. | in honourable basis on which they may accommodate their 
differenees, He has detached from the unreasonable of one 
warty their chief’ support, the sympathy of the United States ; 
ind it is reserved for hia to detach from the unreasonable 
a the other the sympathy of the people of England. He 
comes home master of the details of those abuses which he 
has recognized as the original causes of the diaffection ; pre- 
ured to expose these as they have never before been ex- 
vwsed, and to submit to Parliament, afler the most compre- 
hensive inquiry which has ever taken place, the system on 
which the North American Colonies may be preserved and 
well governed hereafter. 

If this be failure, failure is but the second degree of suc- 
cess; the first and highest degree may be yet to come, 





If, then, Lord Durham had left matters in this state; if] 
he had departed leaving no explanation to the Canadians of | 
his principles and of his ulterior purposes, he would have 
gone away without doing a single act which contd prove te 
the French population that there existed a British statesman 
willing to redress their grievances, and without giving a 
single lesson to the English party of what was due to th 
French. We maintain that, surrounded as he was at the! 
last by the English inhebitants—leaving the country amidst 
the mingled sounds of their plaudits and their lamentations, 
while the bulk of the French Canadians kept sullenly aloof— 
he had, from all these causes, an appearance of being the 
man of a party, of giving his countenance to the exclusive 
principles of a class, which appearance he was bound to 
throw off—from which it would have been criminal in him 


not to have taken the most direet means of frecing himself. From the Monthly Chronicle. 
And we foretel that his having done so will yet be found to : 

be the greatest thing yet done to facilitate the scttlemeni of ZICCI.—A TALE.* 

Canada on a basis just, and therefore capable of being per- 

manent. "The whole English population are now commit- BOOK II. 





ted, as far as the strongest public demonstrations can com- 
mit them, to the policy of a man, who has told them un CHAPTER 1. 


ambiguously and minutely, and in a manner admitting of : ‘oh 
. 7 It was about a month after the date of Zicci’s departure 


and Glyndon’s introduction to Mejnour, when two English- 
men were walking arm in arm through the Toledo. 
“T tell you,” said one (who spoke warmly,) “that if you 
Gen lactuad of cnnrthon, of equal jastice to alll instead off the [hove a particle of common sense left in you, you will ac- 
The Enolish |CO™Ppany me to England, ‘This Mejnour is an impostor 
“4 jmore dangerous—because more in earnest—than Zicci. 
jobbing official cligue which has hitherto assumed to be its | After all, what do his promises “—— to? Yoo allow that 
;|nothing can be more equivocal. You say that he has left 
Naples—that he has selected a retreat more congenial than 
lthe crowded thoroughfares of men to the studies in which he 
jis to initiate you; and this retreat is among the haunts of the 
lfiercest bandits of Italy —haunts which Justice itself dare 
It is time to conclude, We have attempted to do justice | not penctrate :—fitting hermitage for a sage! I tremble for 
to the absent—to show that, instead of having done any-|you. What if this stranger—of whom nothing is known— 
thing to justify the elamour which has been raised from so| be leagued with the robbers; and these lures for your credu- 
many discordant quarters ag 1inst them, Lord Durham and |lity bait bat the traps for your property, perhaps your life? 
his advisers, so far as their conduct can be judged of, have} You might come otf cheaply by a ransom of half your for- 
displayed qualities amang the rarest to be found in English |tune: you smile indignantly ;—well! put common sense out 
politicians, and which, wheresoever found, conspicuously |of the question: take your own view of the matter. You 
mark out the possessors for that station at the head of the/are to undergo an ordeal which Mejnour himself does not 
Reform party which the present Ministers have thought profess to describe as a very tempting one. It may, or it 
fit to abandon. But their defence is now in their own] may not, succeed; if it does not, you are menaced with the 
hands. ‘They will soon be here, not only to combat their darkest evils; and if it does, you ‘cannot be better off than 
enemies, but to perform the more important duty of ex-|the dull and joyless mystic whom you have taken for a mas- 
pounding their own views; and we shall not be long with-/ter. Away with this folly. Enjoy youth while it is left 
out full opportunity of judging whether Lord Durham is|to you. Return with me to England: forget these dreams. 
equal to the great destiny to which he is called (and which 
is not a destiny for any man who cannot give active guid- * Continued from the last volume. 


no misunderstanding, that his plans involve full justice to 
the French Canadians, ‘The y have invested with their con- 
fidence, they have acknowledged as their virtual representa- 





tive, the man who is identified with the principle of concilia- 


predominance of the few over the many. 
population have stood up openly as a distinet body from the 


representative; and it may be hoped that the settlement o 
Canada which they will now exert themselves for, will be 
conceived under the inspiration of Lord Durham rather than 
that of the lite legislative council. 
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Enter your proper career; form affections more respectable \forms—some leaning against the ruined walls of blackened 
than those which lured you awhile to an Italian adveaturess; |; uts—some seated at the threshold —some lying at full length 


and become a happy and distinguished man. 


This is the|in the mud—presented groups that at once invoked pity and 


advice of sober friendship; yet the Promises I hold out to| aroused alarm; pity for their squalor—alarm for the feroci ity 


you are fairer than those of Mejnour.” 


“ Merton,” said Glyndon, doggedly, “1 cannot, if I would, 
A power that is above me urges me jtimes whispering significantly to each other, but without at- 
I will proceed to the las 
Think of me no 
Follow yourself the advice you give to me—and be 


yield to your wishes. 
on; I cannot resist its fascination. 
in the strange career [| have commenced. 
more. 


happy.” 


limprinte d on their savage aspects. They gazed at him, grim 
jand sullen, as he rode slowly up the rugged street; sume- 


Even the children hushed their 
babble, and ragged urchins, devouring him with sparkling 
jeyes, muttered to their mothers, “We shall feast well to-mor- 
lrow ! !» Jt was, indeed, one of those hamlets in which Law 


titempting to ston his way. 





“ This is madness,” said Merton passionately, but with a | sets not its sober step—in which Violence and Murder house 


tear in his eye; 


“ your health is already failing; you are so 
changed I should scarcely know you—come—I have already 


jsceure—hamlets common then in the wilder parts of Italy— 
jin which the peasant was but the gentler name for the rob- 


had your name entered in my passport: in another hour I | ber. 


shall be gone, and you, boy that you are, will be left, without 


Glyndon’s heart somewhat failed him as he looked arourfd, 


a friend, to the deceits of your own fancy, and to the machi-|and the question he desired to ask died upon his lips. At 


nations of this relentless mountebank.” 


“ Enough,” said Glyndon coldly; “you cease to be an ef-|rior to'the rest. 
fective counsellor when you suffer your prejudices to be thus 
I have already had ample proof,’ added the Eng- 
lishman, and his pale cheek grew more pale, “of the power trappings of Calabrian bravery. 


evident. 


length, from one of the dismal cabins emerged a form supe- 
Instead of the patched and ragged overall 
which made the only garment of the men he had hitherto 
jseen, the dress of this person was characterized by all the 
Upon his raven hair, the 





of this man—if man he be, which I sometimes doubt—and, jglossy curls of which made a notable contrast to the matted 
come life, come death, I will not shrink from the paths that |and elfin locks of the savages around, was placed a cloth cap 


allure ne. Farewell, 


Merton—if we n»er meet again—if| with a gold tassel hung down to his shoulder ; his mustachoes 


you hear amidst our old and cheerful haunts that Clarence | were trimmed with care, and a silk kerchief of gay hues 
Glyndon sleeps the last sleep by the shores of Naples, or | was twisted round a well-shaped but sinewy throat; a short 


amidst the Calabrian hills—say to the friends of our youth, 
*He died worthily, as thousands of martyr-students have 


died before him, in the pursuit of knowledge.’ ” 


He wrung Merton’s hand as he spoke, darted from his | 


side, and disappeared amidst the crowd. 
This day Merten left Naples: the next morning 
also qnitted the City ef Delight, alone, on horseback. 


tlyndon mounted in ivory elaborately curved. 


jacket of rough cloth was decorated with several rows of gilt 
'filagree buttéhs ; his nether garments fitted tight to bis limbs, 
jand were curiously braided; while, in a broad particoloured 
jsash, were placed four silver-hilted pistols; and the sheathed 
‘Knife, usually worn by Italians of the lower order, was 
A small carbine of 





He | handsome workmanship was slung across his shoulder, and 
bent his way into those picturesque, but dangerous parts of completed his costume. 


The man himself was of middle 


the country, which at that time were infested by banditti, | size, athletic, yet slender—with straight and regular features 
and which few travellers dared to pass, even in broad day-|—sunburnt, but not swarthy; and an expression of counte- 


light, without a strong escort. 


A road more lonely cannot /nance which, though reckless and bold, had in it frankness 


| 


well be conceived than that on which the hoofs of his steed, | rather than ferocity, and, if defying, was not altogether un- 
striking upon the fragments of rock that encumbered the ne- | preposscssing. 


glected way, woke a dull and melancholy echo. Large tracts | 
of waste land, varied by the rank and profuse joliage of the 


Glyndon, after eycing this figure for some moments with 
great attention, checked his rein, and asked in the provincial 


south, lay before him: occasionally a wild goat peeped down | patois, with which he was tolerably familiar, the way to the 
from some rocky crag, or the discordant ery of a bird of |“ Castle of the Mountain.” 


prey, startled in its sombre haunts, was heard above the hills. 
These were the only signs of life; not a human being was 
Wrapped in his own ardent|and said in a low voice, * Then you are the Cavalier whom 


met—not a hut was visible. 


and solemn thoughts, the young man continued his way, till our patron the Signior expected. 
the sun had spent its noon-day heat, and a breeze that an-|here, and lead you to tke castle 


nounced the approach of eve sprung up from the unseen 
ocean that lay far distant to his right. It was then that a 
turn in the road brought before him one of those lung, deso- 


late, gloomy villages which are found in the interior of the | 
Neapolitan dominions ;—and now he came upon a small 
chapel on one side the road, with a gaudily painted image of | 


the Virgin in the open shrine. Around this spot, which in 
the heart of a Christian land retained vestiges of the old idola- 
try, (for just such were the chapels that in the Pagan age 
were dedicated to the demon-saints of mythology,) gathered 
six or seven miserable and squalid wretches, whom the Curse 
of the Leper had cut off from mankind. They set up a 
shrill ery as they turned their ghastly visages towards the 
horseman; and without stirring from the spot, stretched out 
their gaunt arms, and implored charity in the name of the 
Mercitul Mother. Glyndon hastily"threw them some small 
coin, and, turning away his face, clapped spurs to his horse, 
and relaxed not his speed till he entered the village. On 
either side the narrow and miry street, fierce and haggard 


The man lifted his cap as he heard the question, and ap. 
|proaching Glyndon, laid his hand upon the neck of the horse, 
He bade me wait for you 

And indeed, Signier, it 
might have been unfortunate, if 1 had neglected to obey the 
command.” 
The man then, drawing a little aside, called out to the by- 
standers in a loud voice, * Ho—ho, my friends—pay hence- 
forth and for ever all respect to this worshipful Cavalier. He 
is the expected guest of our blessed patron of the Castle of 
the Mountain. Long life to him! May he, like his Lost, be 
safe by day and by night—in the hill and on the waste-- 
against the dagger and the bullet—in limb and in life! 
Cursed be he who touches a hair of his head, or a baivecho 
in his pouch. Now and for ever we will protect and honour 
him—tor the law or against the law—with the faith and to 
the death. Amen—Amen !” 

“Amen!” responded in wild chorus a hundred voices, and 
the scattered and straggling groups pressed up the street, 
nearer and nearer to the horseman. 

“And that he may be known,” continued the Fnglish- 
man’s strange protector, “to the eye and to the ear, I place 





around him the white sash, and I give him the sacred watch- 
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word—* Peace to the Brave! Signior, when you wear this} the law to convince me that I should never be rogue enough 
sash, the proudest in these parts will bare the head and bend/to shine in the profession, So, instead of spoiling parch- 
the knee—Signior, when you utter this watchword, the bravest} ment, I made love to the notary’s daughter. My master dis- 
hearts will be bound to your bidding. Desire you safety, or} covered our innocent amusement, and turned me out of 
ask you revenge—to gain a beauty, or to lose a foe—speak | doors—that was disagreeable. But my Ninetta loved me, 
but the word, and we are yours, we are yours! Js it not so,| and took care that I should not lie out in the streets with 
comrades?” And again the hoarse voices shouted, “ Amen,|the lazzaroni. L.ttle jade, I think I see her now, with her 
Amen bare feet, and her finger on her lips, opening the door in the 

* Now, Signior,” whispered the bravo, tn good Italian, “if} summer nights, and bidding me creep softly into the kiteh- 
you have a few coin to spare, scatter them among the crowd,| en,—where, praised be the saints! a flask and a manchet 
and let us begone.” jalways awaited the hungry amoroso. At last, however, 


al 
Glyndon, not displeased at the concluding sentence, empticd| Ninetta grew cold. It is the way of the sex,Signior. Her 
y , if ee i > y , g 


Ke ¢ . le e . . 
his purse in the streets; and while, with mingled oaths, bless. | father found her an excellent marriage in the person of a 
She took the spouse, and very 


ings, shrieks, and yells, men, women, and children serambled| withered old picture-dealer. 
fur the money, the bravo, taking the rein of the horse, led it| properly clapped the door in the face of the lover. I was 
a few paces through the village at a brisk trot, and then turn-| not disheartened, Excellency; no, not I. Women are plen- 
ing up a narrow lane to the left, in a few minutes neither tiful while we are young. So, without a ducat in my pocket, 
houses nor men were visible, and the mountains closed their} or a crust for my teeth, I set out to seek my fortune on 
path on either side. It was then that, releasing the bridk | board of a Spanish merchantman. That was duller work 
and slackening his pace, the guide turned his dark eyes on| than I expected ; but luckily we were attacked by a pirate— 
Glyndon with an arch expression, and said— | half the crew were butchered, the rest captured. I was one 

“Your Excellency was not, perhaps, prepared for the! of the last—always in luck, you see, Signior—monk’s sons 
|have a knack that way! The captainof the pirate took a 

“Why, in truth, I ought to have been prepared for it.) fancy to me. ‘Serve with us,’ said he. ‘Too happy’! said I. 
since my friend, to whose house I am bound, did not disguise} Behold me then a pirate. O jolly life! how I blest che old 
from me the character of the neighbourhood. And your! notary for turning me out of doors! What feelings—what 
name, my friend, if I may so call you ?” | fighting—what wooing—what quarreling! Sometimes we 


“ Oh, no ceremonies with me, Excellency. In the villag: | ran ashore and enjoyed ourselves like princes—sometimes 


I am generally called Maestro Paulo. I had a surname! we lay in a calm for days together on the loveliest sea that 
once, though a very equivocal one—and I have forgotten linan ever traversed, And then. if the breeze rose, and a sail 
that, since I retired from the world.” jeame in sight, who so merry as we? I passed three years 

“ And was it from disgust—from poverty—or from some | in that charming profession, and then, Signior, I grew am- 
—some ebullition of passion which entailed punishment—_| bitious.—I caballed against the captain—I wanted his post. 
y |One still night we struck the blow. The ship was like a 


hearty welcome we have given you.” 


you betook yourself to the mountains 
“Why, S gnior,” said the bravo, with a gay laugh, “ her-| log in the sea,—no land to be seen from the mast-head— 
| the waves like glass, and the moon at its full. Up we rose— 
no secrets while my step is in these defiles, my whistle in| thirty of us and more. Up we rose with a shont—we poured 
my pouch, and my carbine at my back.” With that tle rob-| into the captain’s eabin—TI at the head. The brave old boy 
ber, as if he loved permission to talk at his will, hemmed) had caught the alarm, and there he stood at the door-way, 
thrice, and began with much humour; though, as his tale|a pistol in cach hand--and his one eye (he had only one!) 
proceeded, the memories it roused seemed to carry him far-| worse to mect than the pistols were. 
ther than he at first intended, and reckless and light-hearted “© Yield, cried I, * your life shall be safe.’ 
case gave way to that fierce and varied play of countenance} “* Take that,’ said he, and whiz went the pistol: but the 
and passion of gesture which characterize the emotions of| saints teok care of their own, and the ball passed my check, 
his countrymen. and shot the boatswain behind me. I closed with the cap- 
“IT was born at Terracina—a fair spot, is it not? My! tain, and the other pistol went off without mischief in the 
father was a learned monk, of rich birth; my mother—] struggle: such a fellow he was, six feet four without his 
Heaven rest her !—an inn-keeper’s pretty daughter. Of|shoes! Over we went—rolling each on the other. Santa 
course there was no marriage in the case; and when I was| Maria ?——no time to get hold of one’s knife-—Meanwhile, 
born, the monk gravely declared my appearance to be mirac-| all the crew were up, some for the captain, some for me— 
ulous. I was dedicated from my cradle to the altar—and my) clashing and firing, and swearing and groaning, aud now and 
head was universally declared to be the orthodox shape for! then a heavy splash in the sea! Fine supper for the sharks 
acowl As! grew up, the monk took great pains with my| that night! At last old Bilboa got uppermost; out flashed 
education; and I learned Latin and psalmody as soon as less | his knife; down it came, but not in my heart. No! I gave 
miraculous infants learn crowing. Nor did the holy man’s} my left arm as a shield, and the blade went through and 
care stint itself to my interior accomplishments. Although| throngh up to the hilt, with the blood spirting up like the 
vowed to poverty, he always contrived that my mother! rain from a whale’s nostril. With the weight of the blow 
should have her pockets full; and, between her pockets and/ the stout fellow came down, so that his face touched mine ; 
mine, there was soon established a clandestine communica-| with my right hand | caught him by the throat, turned him 
tion ; accordingly, at fourteen, I wore my cap on one side,! over like a lamb, Signior, and faith it was soon all up with 
stuck pistols in my belt, and assumed the swagger of a cava-| him: the boatswain’s brother, a fat dutehman, ran him 
lier and a gallant. Atthot age my mother died, and about) through with a pike. 
the same period my father, having written a History of ae “* Old fellow, said I, as he turned up his terrible eye to 
Pontificat Bulls, in forty volumes, and being, as I said, of me, *I bare you no malice, but we must try to get on in the 
high birth, obtained a Cardinal's hat. From that time he| world, you know.’ The captain grinned and gave up the 
thought fit to disown your humble servant. He bound mec! ghost. I went upon deck—wuat a sight! Twepty bold 
over to an honest notary at Naples, and gave me two hundred] fellows stark and cold, and the moon sparkling on the pnd- 
crowns by way of provision.—Well, Signior, I saw enough of] dles of blood as calmly as if it were water. Well, Signior, 


mits of my class seldom love confessional. However, I have 
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the victory was ours, and the ship mine: I ruled merrily 
enough for six months. We then attacked a French ship 
twice our size; what sport it was! And we had not had a 
good fight so long: we were quite like virgins atit! We 
got the best of it, and won the ship and cargo. ‘They wanted 
to pistol the captain, but that was against my laws; so we 
gagged him, for he scolded as loud as if we were married to 
him: left him and the rest of his crew on board our own 
vessel, which was terribly battered ; clapped our black flag 
on the Frenchman’s, and set off merrily, with a brisk wind 
in our favour, But luck deserted us on forsaking our own 
old ship. A storm came on—-a plank struck—several of us 
escaped in the boats; we had lots of gold with us but no 
water. For two days and two nights we suffered horribly ; 
but at last we ran ashore near a French seaport: our sorry 
plight moved compassion, and as we had money we were 
not suspected: people only suspect the poor. Here we soon 
recovered our fatigues, rigged ourselves out gaily, and your 
humble servant was considered as noble a captain as ever 
walked deck. But now, alas, my fate would have it that I 
should fall in love with a silk-mercer’s daughter. Ah! how 
I loved her—the pretty Clara! Yes, I loved her so well 
that I was seized with horror at my past life; I resolved to 
repent—to marry her—and to settle down into an honest 
man. Accordingly, I summoned my messmates, told them 
my resolution, resigned my command, and persuaded them 
to depart. ‘They were good fellows ; engaged with a Dutch- 
man, against whom I heard afterwards they made a success- 
ful mutiny, but I never saw them more. I had two thousand 
c-owns still left; with this sum I obtained the consent of the 
silk-mercer, and it was agreed that I should become a part- 
ner in the firm. I need not say that no one suspected that 
I had been so great a man, and [ passed for a Neapolitan 
goldsmith’s son instead of a cardinal’s. 1 was very happy 
then, Signior, very—-I could not have harmed a fly! Had! 
married Clara, I should have been as gentle a mercer as ever 
handled a measure.” 

The bravo paused a moment, and it was easy to see that 
he felt more than his words and tone betokened. “ Well, 
well, we must not look back at the past too earnestly,—the 
sunlight upon it makes one’s eyes water. The day was 
fixed for our wedding—it approached: on the evening be- 
fore the appointed day, Clara, her mother, her little sister, 
and myself were walking by the port, and as we looked on 
the sea, I was telling them old gossip tales of mermaids and 
sea serpents; when a red-faced, bottle-nosed Frenchman 
clapped himself’ right before me, and placing his spectacles 
very deliberately astride his proboscis, echoed out, ‘Sacre, mille 
tonneres! this is the damned pirate that boarded the Niobe!” 

“¢ None of your jests,’ said I mildly. ‘Ho, ho,’ said he. 
I can't be mistaken. Help there,’ and he griped me by the 
collar. I replied, as you may suppose, by laying him in the 
kennel; but it would not do. The Freneh captain bad a 
French lieutenant at his back, whose memory was as good 
as his master’s. A crowd assembled—other sailors came 
up—the odds were against me. I slept that night in prison ; 
and, in a few weeks afterwards, I was sent to the galleys. 
They spared my life because the old Frenchman politely 
averred that | had made my crew spare his. You may be- 
lieve that the oar and the chain were not to my taste. I, 
and two others, escaped; they took to the road, and have, no 
doubt, been long since broken on the wheel. I, soft soul, 
would not commit another crime to gain my bread, for Clara 
was still at my heart with her soft eyes; so, limiting my 


sated by leaving him my galley attire instead, I begged my 
way to the town where I left Clara. It was a clear winter’s 


fear of detection, for my beard and hair were as good as a 
mask. Oh, Mother of Mercy! there came across my way 
a funeral procession! There now,—you know it. I can 
tell you no more, She had died, perhaps of love,—more 
likely of shame. Do you know how I spent that night? 
I will tell you:—TI stole a pick-axe from a mason’s shed, 
and all alone and unseen, under the frosty heavens, I dug 
the fresh mould from the grave,—I lifted the coffin,— 
wrenched the lid —I saw her again—again. Decay had 
not touched her. She was always pale in life!—I could 
have sworn she lived!—It was a blessed thing to see her 
once more,—and all alone too! But then, at dawn, to give 
her back to the eart!h,—to close the lid, to throw down the 
mould, to hear the pebbles rattle on the coffinn—that was 
dreadful! Signior, I never knew before, and I don’t wish to 
think now, how valuable a thing human life is. At sunrise 
I was again a wanderer; but now, that Clara was gone, my 
scruples vanished, and again I was at war with my betters. 
I contrived, at last, at O , to get taken on board a 
vessel bound to Leghorn, working out my passage, From 
Leghorn I went to Rome, and stationed myself at the door 
of the cardinal’s palace. Out he came,—his gilded coach 
at the gate. 

“*Ho, father,’ said I, ‘don’t you know me?’ 

“*Who are you?’ 

“¢ Your son,’ said I, in whisper. 

“The cardinal drew back, looked at me earnestly, and 
mused a moment, ‘All men are my sons,’ quoth he then, 
very mildly, ‘there is gold ferthee. ‘To him who begs once, 
alms are due; to him who begs twice, jails are open. Take 
the hint, and molest me no more. Heaven bless thee!’ 
With that he got into his coach and drove off to the Vati- 
can. His purse, which he had left behind, was well supplied. 
I was grateful and contented, and took my way to Terraci- 
na. I had not long passed the marshes, when I saw two 
horsemen approach at a canter. 

“* You look poor, friend,’ said one of them, halting; ‘yet 
you are strong.’ 

“*Poor men and strong are both serviceable and danger- 
ous, Signior Cavalier.’ 

“Well said—follow us.’ 


CHAPTER 1. 
The Convicts. 


“ 1 obeyed, and beeame a bandit. I rose by degrees; and 
as I have always been mild in my calling, and have taken 
purses without cutting throats, | bear an excellent character, 
and can eat my macaroni at Naples without any danger to 
life and limb. For the last two years-I have settled in these 
parts, where I hold sway, and where I have purchased land. 
[am called a farmer, Signior; and I myself now only rob 
for amusement, and to keep my hand in. I trust I have 
satisfied your curiosity. We are within a hundred yards of 
the castle.” 

“ And now,” asked the Englishman, whose interest had 
been much excited by his companion’s narrative, “and how 
came you acquainted with my host? and by what means 
has he so well conciliated the good will of yourself and your 
friends ?” 

Macs‘ro Paulo turned his black eyes very gravely towards 
his questioner.“ Why, Signior,” said he, “you must surely 
know more of the foreign cavalier with a hard name than 1 
do. All 1 can say is, that about a fortnight ago I chanced to 
be standing by a booth in the Toledo of Naples, when a sober 
looking gentleman touched me by the arm, and said ‘ Maestro 





day when I approached the outskirts of the town. I had no 
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to come into yonder tavern, and drink a flask of Jacryma.’ 
* Willingly,”’ said I. So we entered the tavern. When we 
were seated, my new acquaintance thus accosted me :-—* The 
Count d’O has offered to let me hire his old castle near 
B——. You know the spot ” 

“* Extremely well; no one has inhabited it for a century 
at Jeast; it is half in ruins, Signior. A queer place to hire 
—I hope the rent is not heavy,’ 

“* Maestro Paulo,’ said he, ‘ I ama philosopher, and don’t 
eare for luxuries. | want a quiet retreat for scientific exper- 
iments. The castle will suit me very well provided you will 
aceept me as a neighbour, and place me and my friends under 
your special protection. | am rich; but I shall take nothing 
to the castle worth robbing. I will pay one rent tothe count, 
and another te you.’ 

“With that we soon came to terms; and as the strange 
Signiur doubled the sum I myself proposed, he is in high 
favour with all his neighbours. We would guard the old 
castle against anarmy. And now Signior, that I have been 
thus frank, be frank with me. Who is this singular Cava- 
lier ?” 

“Who ? he himself told you, a philosopher.” 

“Hem! searching for the philosopher's stone—ch? a bit 
of a magician ;—afraid of the priests?” 

“Preciscly. You have hit it.” 

“I thonght so; and you are his pupil?” 

“Tam.” 

“I wish you well through it,” said the robber seriously, 
and crossing himself with much devotion: I am not much 
better than other people, but one’s soul is one’s soul. I do 
not mind a little honest robbery, or knocking a man on the 
head if need be—but to make a bargain with the devil!— 
Ah! take care, young gentleman, take care.” 

“ You need not fear,” said Glyndon, smiling; my precep- 
tor is too wise and too good for such a compact. But here 
we are, I suppose. A noble ruin—a glorious prospect!” 

Glyndon paused delightedly, and surveyed the scene before 
and below with the eye of a poct anda painter. Insensibly, 
while listening to the bandit, he had wound up a considera- 
ble ascent, end now he was upen a broad ledge of rock 
covered with mosses and dwarf shrubs. Between this emi- 
nence and another of equal height, upon which the castle 
was built, there was a deep but narrow fissure, overgrown 
with the most profuse foliage, su the eye could not penctrate 
many yards below the rugged surface of the abyss; but the 
profoundness might be we ll conjectured by the hoarse, low, 
monotonous roar of waters unseen that rolled below, and the 
subsequent course of which was visible at a distance in a 
perturbed and rapid stream, that intersected the waste and 
desolate valleys. ‘To the left, the prospect seemed almost 
boundless ;—the extreme clearness of the purple uir serving 
to render distinct the features of a range of country that a 
conqueror of old might have deemed in itself a kingdom. 
Lonely and desolate as the road which Glyndon had passed 
that day had appeared, the landscape now scemed studded 
with castles, spires and villages. Afar off, Naples gleamed 
whitely in the last rays of the sun, and the rose-tints of the 
horizon melted into the azure of her glorious bay. Yet more 
remote, and in another part of the prospect, might be caught, 
dim and shadowy, and backed by the darkest foliage, the 
ruined pillars of the ancient Posidonia. ‘There, in the midst 
of his blackened and sterile reals rose the dismal Mount of 
Fire: while, on the other hand, winding through variegated 
plains, to which distance lent all its magic, glittered many 
and many a stream, by which Etruscan and Sybarite, Roman 
and Saracen and Norman, had, at intervals of ages, pitched 
the invading tent. All the visions of the past--the stormy 
and dazzling histories of southern Italy—rushed over the ar- 
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tist’s mind as he gazed below. And then, slowly turning to 
look behind, he saw the gray and mouldering walls of the 
castle in which he sought the secrets that were to give to 
hope in the Future a mightier empire than memory owns in 
the Past. It was one of those baronial fortresses with which 
Italy was studded in the earlier middle ages, having but lit- 
tle of the Gothie grace or grandeur which belongs to the ec- 
clesiastical architecture of the same time; but rude, vast, 
and menacing, even in decay. A wooden bridge was thrown 
over the chasin, wide enough to admit two horsemen abreast; 
and the planks trembled and gave back a hollow sound as 
Glyndon urged his jaded steed across. 

A road that had once been broad, and paved with rough 
flags, but which now was obliterated by long grass and rank 
weeds, conducted to the outer court of the castle hard by; 
the gates were open, and half the building in this part was 
dismantled; the ruins partially hid by ivy that was the 
growth of centuries. But on entering the inner court, Glyn- 
don was not sorry to notice that there was less appearance 
of neglect and decay; some wild roses gave a smile to the 
gray walls, and in the centre there was a fountain, in which 
the waters still trickled coolly, and with a pleasing murmur, 
from the jaws of a gigantic triton. Here he was met by 
Mejnonr with a smile. 

“Welcome, my ftiend and pupil,” said he; “he who 
seeks for Truth, can find in these solitudes an immortal 
Academe.” 

The attendants which Mejnour had engaged for his strange 
abode, were such as might suit a philosopher of few wants. 
An old Armenian, whom Glyndon recognized as m the mys- 
tic’s service at Naples; a tall, hard-featured woman, from the 
village, recommended by Maestro Paulo, and two long-haired, 
smooth-spoken, but fierce-visaged youths from the same place, 
and honoured by the same sponsorship, constituted the es- 
tablishment. ‘The rooms" used by the sage were commodi- 
ous and weather-proof, with some remains of ancient splen- 
dour in the faded arms that clothed the walls and the huge 
tables of costly marble and elaborate carving. Glyndon’s 
sleeping apartinent communicated with a kind of belvidere 
or terrace that commanded prospects of unrivalled beauty 
and extent, and was separated, on the other side, by a long 
gallery, and a flight of ten or a dozen stairs, from the private 
chamber of the mystic. ‘There was about the whole place a 
sombre and yet not displeasing depth of repose, It suited 
well with the studies to which it was now to be appro- 
priated. 

For several days Mejnour refused to confer with Glyndon 
on the subjects nearest to his heart. 

“ All without,” said he, “ is prepared, but not all within ; 
your own soul must grow accustomed to the spot, and filled 
with the surrounding nature: for nature is the source of all 
inspiration.” 

With these words which savourcd a little of jargon, 
Mejnour turned to lighter topics. He made the Englishman 
accompany him in long rambles through the wild scenes 
around, and he stniled approvingly when the young artist 
gave way to the cnthusiasm which their fearful beauty could 
not have failed to rouse in a duller breast ; and then Mejnour 
pourcd forth to his wondering pupil the stores of a knowledge 
that seemed inexhaustible and boundless, He gave accounts 
the most curious, graphic, and minute, of the various races 
(their characters, habits, creeds, and manners,) by which 
that fair land had been successively overrun, It is true, 
that his descriptions could not be found in books, and were 
unsupported by learned authorities; but he possessed the 
true charm of the tale-teller, and spoke of all with the ari- 
mated confidence of a personal witness. —Sometimes, too, he 
would converse upon the more durable and the loftier mys- 
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teries of Nature with an eloquence and a research which 
invested them with ali the colours rather of poetry than 
science. Insensibly the young artist found himself elevated 
and soothed by thre lore of his companion; the fever of his 
wild desires was staked.—His mind became more and more 
talled into the divine tranquillity of contemplation; he felt 
himself a nobler being; and in the silence of his senses he 
imagined that he heard the voice of his soul. 

it was to this state that Mejnour evidently sought to bring 
the Neophyte, and in this elementary initiation the mystic 
was like every inore ordinary sage. For he who secks to 
piscover, must first reduce himself into a kind of abstract 
idealism, and be rendered up, in solemn and sweet bondage, 
to the faculties which conrempiate and IMAGINE. 

Glyndon noticed that, in their rambles, Mejnour often 
paused where the foliage was rifest, to gather some herb or 
flower; and this reminded him that he had seen Zicci simi- 
larly occupied. “Can these lamble children of nature,” 
(said he one day to Mejnour,) * things that bloom and wither 
in a day, be serviceable to the science of the higher secrets? 
Is.there a pharmacy for the soul as well as the body, and do 
the nursiings of the summer minister not only to human 
health but spiritual immortality !” 

“If” answered Mejnour, “ before one property of her- 


ing tribe; if he had told the savages that the herbs, which 
every day they trampled under foot, were endowed with 
the most potent virtues; that onc would restore to health a 
brother on the verge of death; that another would paralyze 
into idiotcy their wisest sage ; that a third would strike life- 
less to the dust their most stalwart champion; that tears 
and laughter, vigour and disease, madness and reason, wake- 
fulness and sleep, existence and dissolution, were coiled up 
in those unregarded Jeives;—would they not have held him 
a sorcerer or a liar? ‘I'o half the virtues of the vegetable 
world mankind are yet in the darkness of the savages | have 
supposed. There are facultics within us with which certain 
herbs have affinity, and over which they have pewer. The 
moly of the ancients is not all a fable.” 

One evening, Glyndon had lingered alune and late upon 
the ramparts,—watching the stars as, one by one, they broke 
upon the twilight. Never had he felt so sensibly the mighty 
power of the heavens and the earth upon man! how much 
the springs of our intellectual being are moved and acted 
upon by the solemn influences of nature! As a patient on 
whom, slowly and by degrees, the agencies of mesmerism 
are brought to bear, he acknowledged to his heart the grow- 
ing force of that vast and universal magnetism which is the 
life of creation, and binds the atom to the whole. A strange 
and ineffable consciousness of power, of the something 
Great within the perishable clay, appealed to feelings at 
once dim and glorious,—rather faintly recognized than all 
unknown. An impulse, that he could not resist, led him to 
seek the mystic. He would demand, that hour, his initiation 
into the worlds beyond our world—he was prepared to 
breathe a divine air. He entered the castle, and strode 
through the shadowy and star-lit gallery which conducted to 


Mejnour’s apartment. 
To be Continued, 


“Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant, 
Let the Dead Past, bury its dead! 
Act! Act! in the glorious Present, 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
FARDAROUGHA, THE MISER. 
PART Vi. 


To those whose minds and bodies are of active habits, 
there can be scarcely any thing more trying than a position 
in which the fatter is deprived of its usual occupation, and 
the former forced to engage itself only on the contemplation 
of that which is painful. In such a situation, the mental 
and physical powers are rendered incapable of mutually sus- 
taining each other; for we all know that mere corporal em- 
ployment lessons affliction, or enables us in a shorter time 
to forget it, whilst the acuteness of bodily suffering on the 
other hand, is blunted by those pursuits which fill the mind 
with agreeable impressions. During the few days, there- 
fore, that intervened between the last interview which Connor 
held with Nogher M‘Cormick, and the day of his final de- 
parture he felt himself rather relieved than depressed by the 
number of friends who come to visit him for the last time. 
He was left less to solitude and himself than he otherwise 
would have been, and, of course, the days of his imprison- 
ment were neither so dreary nor oppressive as the uninter- 
rupted contemplation of his gloomy destiny would have 
rendered them. Full of the irreprossible ardour of youth, he 
longed for that change which he knew must bring him on- 
ward in the path of life; and in this how little did he re- 
semble the generality of other convicts, who feel as if time 
were bringing about the day of their departure with painful 
and more than ordinary celerity, At length the interviews 
between him and all those whom he wished to see were 
concluded, with the exception of three, viz.—John O’Brien, 
and his own parents, v hilst only two clear days intervened 
until the period of bis departure, 

It was on the third morning previous to that unhappy 
event, that the brother of his Una—the most active and in- 
defatigable of all those who had interested themselves for 
him—was announced as requesting an interview. Connor, 
although prepared for this. experienced on the occasion, as 
every high-minded person would do, a strong feeling of de- 
gradation and shame as the predominant sensation. ‘That, 
indeed, was but natural, for it is undoubtedly true that we 
feel disgrace lie more heavily upon us in the eyes of those 
we esteem, than we do under any other cireumstances. ‘This 
impression, however, though as we have said the strongest, 
was far from being the only one he felt, A heart like his 
could not be insensible to the obligations under which the 
generous and indefatigable exertions of young O’Brien had 
placed him. But, independently of this, he was Una’s bro- 
ther, and the appearance of one so dear to her, gave to ull his 
love for her a character of melancholy tenderness, more deep 
and full than he had probably ever experienced before. Her 
brother would have been received with extraordinary warmth 
on his own account, but in addition to that, Connor knew 
that he now came on behalf of Una herself. It was, there. 
fore, under a tumult of mingled sensations, that he received 
him in his gloomy apartment—gloomy in despite of all that 
a humane gaoler could do to lessen the rigours of his con- 
finement, 

“I cannot welcome you to sich a place as this is,” said 
Connor, grasping and wringing his hand, as the .ther en- 
tered, “ although I may well say that I would be glad ‘9 see 
you any where, as I am, indeed, to see you even here. I 
know what I owe you, an’ what you have done fur me.” 
“Thank God,” replied the other, returning his grasp with 
equal pressure, “thank God, that, at all events, the worst of 





Heart within, and God o’er head.”—-LonareLiow. 


what we expected will not——” He paused, for on looking 
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at O'Donovan, he observed upon his open brow a none 


depth of melancholy, mingled less with an expression o 
shame, than with the calm but indignant sorrow of one who 
could feel no resentment against him with whom he spoke. 

O’Brien saw, at a glance, that Connor, in consequence of] 
something in his manner, joined to his inconsiderate con- 
gratulations, imagined that he believed him guilty, He lost 
not a moment, therefore, in correcting this mistake. 

“It would have been dreadful,” he proceeded, “to see in- 
nocent blood shed, through the perjury of a villain—for, of 
course, you cannot suppose for a moment that one of our 
family suppose you to be guilty.” 

“T was near doin’ you injustice, then,” repliec the other; 
“but I ought to know that if you did think me so, you 
wouldn’t now be here, nor act as you did. Not but that | 
thought it possible, on another account you No,” he 
added, after a pause, “ that would be doin’ the brother of 


” 





Una injustice 

“ You are right,” returned O’Brien, “No circumstance 
of any kind”—and he laid a peculiar emphasis on the words 
—*“no circamstance of any kind, could bring me to visit a 
man capable of such a mean and cowardly act; for, as to the 
loss we sustained, I wouldn't think of it. Yeu, Connor 
O'Donovan, are not the man to commit any act, either the 
one or the other. If I did not feel this, you would not see 
me before you.” He extended his hand to him while he 
spoke, and the brow of Connor brightencd as he met his 
grasp. 

“TI believe you,” he replicd; “and now I hope we may 
spake out like men thet undherstand one another. In case 
you hadn’t come, I intended to lave a message for you with 
my mother, 1 believe you know all Una’s sacrets ?” 

“I do,” replicd O'Brien, “just as well as her confessor.” 

“ Yes, I believe that,” said Connor. “The sun in heaven 
is not purer than she iv, ‘The only tault she ever could be 
charged with, was her love for me; and heavily, oh! far too 
heavily, has she suffered for it.” | 

“TI, for one, never blamed her on that account,” said her 
brother. I knew that her good sense weuld have at any 
time, prevented her from forming an attachment to an un- 
worthy object ; and upon the strength of her own judgment, 
I approved of that which she avowed for you. Indeed I 
perceived it myself before she told me ; but upon attempting 
to gain her secret, the candid creature at once made me her 
confidant.” 

“It is like her,” said Conner; she is all truth. Well 
would it be for her, if she hsd never seen me. Not even 
the parting from my father and mother sinks my heart with 
so much sorrow, as the thought that her love for me has 
made her so unhappy. It’s a strange case, John O’Brien, 
an’ a trying one ; but since it is the will of God, we must 
submit to it. How did you leave her? I heard she was 
getting betther.” ; 

“She is better,” said John—* past danger, but still very 
delicate and feeble. Indeed she is so much worn down, that 
you would scarcely know her. ‘The brightness of her dark 
eye is dead—her complexion gone. Sorrow, as she says 
herself, is in her and upon her. Never, indeed, wasa young 
creature’s love so pure and true.” 

O'Donovan made no reply for some time; but the other 
observed that he turned away his face from him, as if to 
conceal his emotion. At length his bosom heaved vehemently, 
three or four times, and his breath came and weut with a 
quick and quivering motion, that betrayed the powerful 
struggle which he felt. 

“T know it is but natural for you to feel deeply,” continued 
her brother; “but as you have borne every thing heretofore 
with so much firmness, you must not break down now.” 
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“ But you know it is a deadly thrial to be for ever sepa- 
rated from sich a girl. Sufferin’ so much, you say—so 
worn! Her dark eye dim with——oh, it is, it is a deadly 
thrial—a heart-breaking thrial! John O’Brien,” he proceed- 
ed, with uncommon earnestness, “ you are her only brother, 
an she is your only sister. Oh, will you, for the sake of 
God, and for my sake, if 1 may take the liberty of sayin’ so 
—but, above all things, will you, for her own sake, when I 
am gone, comfort and support her, an’ raise her heart, if 
possible, out of this heavy throuble ?” 

Her brother gazed on him with a melancholy smile, in 
which might be read both admiration and sympathy. 

“ Do you think it possible that I would, or could omit to 
cherish and sustain poor Una, under such trying circumstan- 
ces’? Every thing considered, however, your words are only 
natural—only natural.” 

“ Don’t let her think too much about it,” continued O’ Don- 
ovan. “Bring her out as much as you can—let her not be 
much by herself. But this is folly in me,” he added; “ you 
know yourself better than I can instruct you how to act.” 

“God knows,” replied the brother, struck and softened by 
the mournful anxiety for her welfare, which Connor express- 
ed, “God knows, that all you say, and all I can think of 
besides, shall be done for our dear girl—so make your mind 
easy.” 

“IT thank you.” replied the other; “from my soul, an’ 
from the bottom of my heart, I thank you, Endeavour to 
make her forget me, if you can; an’ when this passes away 
out of her mind, she ay yet be happy—a happy wife an’ a 
happy mother—an’ she can then think of her luve for Con- 
nor O'Donovan, only as a troubled drame that she had in 
her early life.” 

“Connor,” said the other, “ this is not right—you must be 
firmer ;” but as he uttered the words of reproof, the tears 
almost came to his eyes. 

“ As for my part,” continued Connor, “ what is the world 
to me now, that I’ve lost her? It is—it isa hard and a dark 
fate, but why it should fall upon us, I do not know, It’s as 
much as I can do to bear it as I ought.” 

“Well, well,” replied John, “don’t dwell teo much on it. 
I have something else to spe: tu you about.” 

* Dwell on it!” returned the other; “as God is above me, 
she’s not one minute out of my thoughts; an’ I tell you, I'd 
rather be dead this moment, than forget her. Her mimory 
now is the only happiness that is left to me—my only wealth 
in this world.” 

“No,” said John, “it is not. Connor, I have now a few 
words to say to you, and I know they will prove whether you 
ure as generous as you are said to be; and whether your love 
for my sister is truly tender and disinterested. You have it 
now in your power to ease lier heart very much of a heavy 
load of cencern which she feels on your account. Your 
father, you know, is now a ruined man, or I should rather 
say a pooronc. Youare going out nnder circumstances the 
most painful. In the country to which you are unhappily 
destined, you will have no friends—and no one living feels 
this more acutely than Una; for observe me, I am how speak- 
ing on her behalf. and acting in her name. I am her agent. 
Now Una is richer than you might imagine, being the pos- 
sessor of a legacy left her by our grandfather by my father’s 
side. Of this legacy, she herself stands in no need—but you 
may and will, when you reach a distant country. Now, 
Connor, you see how, that admirable creature loves you— 
you see how that love would follow you to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. Will you, or rather are you capable of 
being as generous as she is?——and can you show her that 
you areas much above the absurd prejudices of the world, 
and its cold turms, as he ought to be who is loved by a crea- 
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ture so truly gencrous and delicate as Una! You know how|me again. 


[ have something to say to you of more value 


very poorly she is at present in health; and I tell you ean- ‘even than Una’s lif.” 


didly, that your declining to accept this as a gift and memo-| 
rial by which to remember her, may be attended with very | 
serious consequences to her health.” 

Counor kept his eyes fixed upon the speaker, with a looh | 
of deep and earnest attention: and as O’Brien detailed with | 
singular address and delicacy these striking proofs of Una’s| 
affection, her lover’s countenance became an index of the 
truth with which his heart corresponded to the noble girl's 
tenderness and generosity. He seized O'Brien's hand— 

“John,” said he, “ Yuu are worthy of bein’ Una’s brother, 
and I could say nothing higher in your favour; but in the 
mane time, you and she both know that I want nothing to 
enable me to remember her by. This is a proof I grant you, 
that she loves me truly: but 1 knew that as well betore, as I 
donow. I this business I cannot comply with her wish an’ 
yours, an’ you musn’t press me. You, I suy, musn’t press 
me. Through my whole life I have never lost my own | 
good vpinion, but if I did what you want ine now to do, I 
couldi’t respect mysclf—I would feel lowered in my own 
mind. In short, I'd feel unhappy, an’ that I was too mane 
to be worthy of your sister. Once far all, then, I cannot 
comply in this business with your wish an’ her's. 

“But the anxiety produced by your refusal, may have 
very dangerous effects on her health.” 


“Then you must contrive somehow to consale my refusal 








The doer then opened, and assisted, or rather supported 
by the governor of the gaol, and one of the turnkeys, Honor 
O'Donovan and Una O'Brien entered the gloomy cell of the 
guiltless convict. 

The situation in which O'Donovan was now placed, will 
be admitted, we think, by the reader, to have been one equally 
unprecedented and distressing. It has been often said, and 
on many occasions with perfect truth, that opposite states of 
feeling existing in the same breast generally neutralize each 
other. In Connor’s heart, however, there was in this in- 
stance nothing of a conflicting nature. The noble boy’s 
love for such a mother, bore in its mel incholy beauty a 
touching resemblance to the purity of his affection for Una 
O’Brien—eaeli exhibiting in its highest character those vir- 
tues which made the heart of the mother proud and loving, 
and that of his beautiful girl generous and devoted. So far, 
therefore, from their appearance together tending to concen. 
trate his moral fortitude, it actually divided his strength, and 
forced him to mect each with a heart subducd and softened 
by his love for the other. 

As they entered, therefore, he approached them, smiling 


as well as he could; and first taking a hand of each, would 


have led them over to a deal form beside the fire, but it was 


soon evident, that owing to their weakness and agitation 


united, they required greater support. He and O’Brien ae- 


from her, till she gets recovered. I couldn’t do what you cordingly helped them to a seat, on which they sat with 
want me; an’ if you press me farther upon it, I'll think you levery symptom of that exhaustion which results at once 
don’t respect me as much as I’d wish her brother to do. Ob, from illness and mental suffering. 


God of Heaven!” he exclaimed, clasping his hands, “must | 


Let us not forget to inform our readers that the day of 


I lave you, my darling Una, for ever? I mast, I must ; an’ | this mournful visit was that on which, according to his origi- 
the drame of all we hoped is past—but never, never, will she! yal sentence, he should have yielded up his life as a penalty 








lave my heart. Her eye dim, an’ her cheek pale! an‘ all for 
me—for a man covered with shame and disgrace ! Oh, John, 


John, what a heart !—to love ine in spite of all this, an’ in| 


spite of the world’s opinion along with it!” 


At this moment one of the turnkeys entered, and told him| 


that his mother and a young lady were coming up to sce 
him. 

“ My mother!” he exclaimed, “I am glad she is come; 
but I did’nt expect her till the day afler tomorrow. A 
young lady! Heavens above, what young lady could come 
with my mother ?” 

He involuntarily exchanged looks with O’Brien, and a 
thought flashed on the instant across the minds of both. 
They immediately understood each other. 

“Undoubtedly,” said John, “ it can be no other—it is she 
—it is Una. Good God, how is this’? ‘The interview and 
separation will be more than she can bear—she will sink 
under it.” 

Connor made no reply, but sat down and pressed his right 
hand upon his forehead, as if to collect energy sufficient to 
meet the double trial which was now before him. 

“IT have only one course, John,” said he, “ now, and that 
is, to appear to be —what I am not~~a firm-bearted man. 1 
must try to put on a smiling face before them.” 

“ If it be Una,” returned the other, “ I shall withdraw for 
a while. I know her extreme bashfulness in many cases ; 
and I know, too, that any thing like a restraint upon her 
heart at present In a word, I shall retire for a little.” 

“ It may be as well,” said Connor; “but so far as | am 
concerned, it makes no ditlerence—just as you think proper.” 

“ Your mother will be a suilicient witness,” said the deli- 
cate-minded brother ; “but I will see you again atter they 
shall have left you.” 

“You must,” replicd O'Donovan. “Oh see me—sec 





‘to the law. 


“ My dear mother,” said lie, “ you an’ Una know that this 
day ought not to be a day of sorrow among us. Only for 
the goodness of my friends, an’ of government, it’s not my 
voice you'd be now listenin’ to—but that is now changed— 
so no more about it. I’m glad to see you both able to come 
out.” 

His mother, on first sitting down, clasped her hands to- 
gether, and ina silent ejaculation, with closed eyes, raised 
her heart to the Almighty, to supplicate aid and strength to 
enable her to part finally with that boy who was, and ever 
had been, dearer te her than her own heart. Una trembled, 
and on meeting her brother so unexpectedly, blushed faintly, 
and, indeed, appeared to breathe with difficulty. She helda 
bottle of smelling salts in her hand. 

“ John,” she said, “ I will explain this visit.” 

“ My dear Una,” he replied, wtfeetionately, “ you need not 
— it requires none and I beg you will not think of it 
one moment more. I must now leave you together for 
about half an hour, as I have some business to do in town 
that will detain me about that time.” He then left them. 

“Connor,” said his mother, “ sitdown between this darlin’ 
girl an’ me, till I spake to you.” 

He sat down and took a hand of each. 

“A darlin’ girl she is, mother. It’s now I see how very 
ill you have been, my own Una.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “1 was ill—but when I heard that 
your life was spared, I got better.” 

This she said with an artless but melancholy naiveté, that 
was very trying to the fortitude of her lover. As she spoke 
she looked fondly but mournfully into his face. 

“ Connor,” proceeded his mother, “ I hope you are fully 
sensible of the mercy God has shown you, under this great 








trial ?” 
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“T hope I am, indeed, my dear mother. Itis to God 1 
surely owe it.” 

“It is, an’ I trust that go where you will, and live where | 
you may, the day will never come when you'll forget the 
debt you owe your Almighty, for preventin’ you from bein’ 
cut down like a flower in the very bloom of your life. 1 
hope avillish machree, that that day will never come.” 

“ God forbid it ever should, mother dear.” 

“Thin you may learn from what has happened, avick | 
agus asthore, never, ol never to despair of God’s merey—no 
matter into what thrial or difficulty you may be brought. 
You see whin you naither hoped for it here, nor expected it, | 
how it came for all that.” 

“It did, blessed be God.” A 

“ gui’ now, ahagur, to a strange land, where you'll 
mect—ay, where my darlin’ boy will meet the worst of com. | 
pany; but re member, alanna villis sh, that your mother, well! 
as she loves you, an well, | own, as you deserve to be loved—| 
that mother that hung over the cradle of her only one—that | 
dressed him, an’ reared him, an’ felt many a proud heart 
out of him—that mother would sooner at any time see him | 
in his grave, his sow] bein’ free from stain, than to know 
that his heart was corrupted by the world, ar’ the people 
you'll meet in it.” 

Something in the last sentence must have touched a chord 
in Una’s heart, for the tears, without showing any other ex- 
ternal signs of emotion, streamed down her cheeks. 

“ My advice then to you—an’ oh, avick machree, machree, 
it is my last, the last you will ever hear from my lips—” 

“Oh, mother, mother,” exclaimed Connor, but he could 
not proceed—voice was denied him, Una here sobbed 
aloud. 

“You bore your thrial nobly, my darlin’ son—you must) 
thin bear this as well; an’ you, a colleen dhas, remember 
your promise to me afore I consinted tu come with you this 
day.” 

The weeping girl here dried her eyes, and by a strong 
effort hushed her grief. 

“ My advice, thin, to you, is never to neglect your duty to 
God, for if you do it wanst or twist, you'll begin by degrees 
to get carecless—thin, bit by bit, asthore, your heart will 
harden, your conscience will leave you, an’ wickedness‘ an’ 
sin, an’ guilt will come upon you. It’s no matther, asthore, 
how much wicked comrades inay laugh an’ jeer at yout keep 
you thrue to the will of your good God, an’ to your religious 
duties, an’ let tiem take their own coorse. Will you pro- 
mise me to do this, asuillish machree ?” 

* Mother, I have always sthrove to do it, an’ with God’s 
assistance, always will.” 

“ An’ my son, too, will you bear up undher this life a man. 
Remember, Connor darlin’, that although you're lavin’ us 
for ever, yet your poor father an’ I have the blessed satisfac- 
tion of knowin’ that we're not childless—-that you're alive, 
an’ that you may yet do well an’ be happy. I mintion these 
things, accushla machree, to show you that there’s nothin’ 
over you so bad, but you may shew yourself firm and manly 
undher it—act as you have done. It’s you, asthore, ought 
to comfort your father an’ me; an’ I hope whin you're 
partin’ from him, that you'll Oh God, support him! 1 
wish, Connor darlin’, that that partin’ was over, but I de- 
pend upon you to make it as light upon him as you can.” 

She paused, apparently from exhaustion. Indeed it was 


Yo ur 





evident, either that she had little else to add, or that she felt 
tow weak to speak much more, with such a load of sorrow and 
affliction on her heart. 

“ There is one thing, Connor jewel, that I needn’t mintion. 
Of coorse you'll write to us as often as you convaniently can. 
Oh do not forget that, for you know that that bit of paper from 





your own hand, is all belongin’ to you we will ever see more, 
Avick machree, machree, many a long look out we will 
have for it. It may keep the ould man’s heart from break 


in’.” 


She was silent, but as she uttered the last words, there 
was a shaking of the voice, which gave clear proof of the 
\difficulty with which she went through the solemn task of 


| bei ing calm, which for the sake of her son, she had heroically 


imposed upon herself, 

She was now silent, but as is usual with Irishwomen un- 
der the influence of sorrow, she rocked herself involuntarily 
to and fro, whilst, with closed eyes, hands clasped as before, 


‘she held communion with God, the only true source of com. 


fort. 

“Connor,” she added, after a pause, during which he and 
U na, thongh silent from respect to her, were both deeply af- 
fected; “ sit fornint me, avick machree, that, for the short 
time you're to be with me, I may have you before my eyes. 
—Husth now, a colleen machree, an’ remimber your pro- 


)mise, Where's the stringth you said you'd show ?” 


She then gazed with a long look of love and sorrow up- 
on the fine countenance of her manly son, and nature would 
be no longer restrained — 

“ Let me lay my head upon your breast,” said she; “ I’m 
attemptin’ too much—the mother’s heart will give out the 
mother’s voice—will speak the mother’s sorrow! Oh, my 
son, my son, my darlin’, manly son—are you lavin’ your 
lovin’ mother for evermore, for evermore ?” 

She was overcome; placing her head upon his bosom, her 
grief fell into that beautiful but mournful wail with which, 
in Ireland, those of her sex weep over the dead. 

Indeed, the scene assumed a tenderness, from this inci- 
dent, which was inexpressibly affecting ; inasmuch as the 
cry of death was but little out of place when bewailing that 
beloved boy whom, by the stern decree of law, she was never 
to see again. 

Connor kissed her pale cheek and lips, and rained down 
a flood of bitter tears upon her face ; and Una, borne away 
by the enthusiasm of her sorrow, threw her arms also around 
her, and wept aloud. 

At length, after having, in some degree, eased her heart, 
she sat up, and with that consideration and good sense for 
which she had ever been remarkable, said— 

“Nature must have its way; an’ surely, within reason, 
it’s not sinful seein’ that God himself has given us the feel- 
in’s of sorrow, whin thim that we love is lavin’ us—lavin’ 
us never, never to see them agin. It’s only nature, afther 
all: and now ma colleen dhas.""— 

Her allusion to the final separation of those who love— 
or, in her own words, “to the feelin’s of sorrow, whin thim 
we love is lavin’ us”—was too much for the heart and af- 
fections of the fair girl at her side, whose grief now passed 
all the bounds which her previous attempts at being firm had 
prescribed to it. 

O'Donovan took the beloved one in his arms, and, in the 
long embrace which ensued, seldom were love and sorrow so 
singularly and mouinfully blended. 

“I don’t want to prevent you from cryin’, a coollen ma- 
chree ; for I know it will lighten an’ aise your heart,” said 
Honor; “but remimber your wakeness, and your poor 
health ; an’ Connor avourneen, don’t you—if you love her 
—don’t forget the state her health’s in either.” 

“ Mother, mother, you know it’s the last time I'll ever look 
upon my Una’s face again,” ke exclaimed. “Oh, well may 
I be loath an’ unwillin’ to part with her. You'll think of 
me, my darlin’ life, when I’m gone—not as a guilty man, 
Una dear, but as one that if he ever committed a crime, it 
was lovin’ you an’ bringin’ you to this unhappy state.” 
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“God sees my heart this day,” she replied—and she spoke 
with difficulty—* that I could and would have travelled over 
the world ; borne joy and sorrow, hardship and distress— 
good fortune and bad—all happily, if you had been by my 
side—if you had not been taken from me. Oh, Connor, 
Connor, you may well pity your Una—for your's I am and 
was—another’s I will never be. You are entering into 
scenes that will relieve you by their novelty—that will force 
you to think of other things and of other persons than those 
you've left behind you; but oh, what can I look upon that 
will not fill my heart with despair and sorrow, by reminding 
me of you and your affection ?” 

“ Fareer gair,” exclaimed the mother, speaking involun- 
tarily aloud, and interrupting her own word with sobs of bit- 
ter anguish—*“ Fareer gair, ma colleen dhas, but that’s the 
heavy truth with usall. Ob, the ould man—the ould man’s 
heart will break all out, when he looks upon the place, an’ 
every thing else that our boy left behind him.” 

“ Dear Una,” said Connor, “ you know that we're partin’ 
now for ever.” 

“ My breaking heart tells me that,” she replied. “ I would 
give the wealth of the world that it was not so—I would— 
] wonld.” 

“ Listen to me, my own life. You must not let your love 
for me lie so heavy upon your,yheart. Go out and keep your 
mind cmployed upon other thoughts—by degrees you'll for- 
get—no, I don’t think you could altogether forget me—me 
—the first, Una, you ever loved.” 

“ And the last, Connor—the last I ever will love.” 

“No, no. In the presence of my lovin’ mother, I say 
that you must not think that way. ‘Time will pass, my 
own Una, an’ you will yet be happy with some other. 
You're very young; an’, as I said, time will wear me by 
degrees out of your mimory.” 

Una broke hastily from his embrace, for she lay upon his 
breast all this time— 

“ Do you think so, Connor O'Donovan ?” she exclaimed ; 
but on looking into his face, and reading the history of deep- 
seated sorrow which appeared there so legible, she again 

“ fled to him and wept.” 


“Oh, no,” she continued, “I cannot quarrel with you 
aow ; but you do the heart of your own Una injustice, if you 
think it could ever feel happiness with another. Already I 
have my mother’s consent to enter a convent—and to enter 
a convent is my fixed determination.” 

“ Oh, mother,” said Connor, “ how will I lave this blessed 
girl ? how will I part with her?” 

Honor rose up, and, by two or three simple words, dis- 
closed more foreibly, more touchingly, than any direct exhibi- 
tion of grief could have done, the inexpressible power of the 
misery she felt at this eternal separation from her only boy. 
She seized Una’s two hands, and, kissing her lips, said, in 
tones of the most heart-rending pathos— 

“Oh, Una, Una, pity me—I am his mother !” 

Una threw herself into her arms, and sobbed out— 

“ Yes, and mine.” 

“Thin you'll obay me as a daughther should,” said Honor. 
“ This is too much for you, Oona; part we both must from 
him, an’ neither of us is able to bear much more.” 

“ She here gave Connor a private signal to be firm, point- 
ing unobservedly to Una’s pale cheek, which at the moment 
lay upon her bosom. 

“ Connor,” she proceeded, “ Oona has what you sent her. 
Nogher—an’ he is breakin’ his heart too—gave it to me; 
an’ my daughther, for I will always eall her so, has it this 
minute next her lovin’s heart. Here is her’s, an’ let it lie 


Connor seized the glossy ringlet from his mother’s hands, 
and placed it at the moment next to the seat of his undy- 


been taken. 

His mother then kissed Una again, and, rising, said— 

“Now, my daughther, remimber I am your mother, an’ 
obay me.” 

“T will,” said Una, attempting to repress her grief—*“I 
will; but—” 

“ Yis, darlin’ you will. 
Conner ?” 

“ What is it, mother darlin’ ?” 

“ We're goin,” Connor—we’re lavin’ you—be firm—be a 
man. Are n't you my son, Connor? my only son—an’ the 
ould man—an’ never, never more—kneel down—kneel 
down till I bless you. Oh, many, many a blessin’ has risen 
from your mother’s lips an’ your mother’s heart, to Heaven 
for you, my son, my son !” 

Conner knelt, his heart bursting, but he knelt not alone. 
By his side was his own Una, with meek and bended head, 
awaiting for his mother’s blessing. 

She then poured forth that blessing: first upon him who 
was nearest to her heart, and afterwards upon the worn but 
still beautiful girl, whose love for that adored son had made 
her so inexpressibly dear to her. Whilst she uttered this 
fervent but sorrowful benediction, a hand was placed upon 
the head of each, after which she stooped and kissed them 
both, but without shedding a single tear. 

“Now,” said she, “ comes the mother’s wakenness; but 
my son will help me by his manliness—so will my daugh- 
ther. Tam very weak. Oh, what heart can know the suf- 
ferin’s of this hour, but mine? My son, my son—Connor 
O'Donovan, my son !” 

At this moment John O’Brien entered the room; but the 
solemnity and pathos of her manner and voice hushed him 
so completely into silent attention, that it is probable she did 
not perceive him. 

“Let me put my arms about him and kiss his lips once 
more, an’ then I'll say farewell.” 

She again approached the boy, who opened his arms to 
receive her, and after having kissed him and looked into 
his face, said, “ [ will now go—I will now go;” but instead 
of withdrawing, as she had intended, it was observed that 
she pressed him more closely to her heart than before ; plied 
her hands about his neck and bosom, as if she were not 
actually conscious of what she did; and at length sunk into 
a forgetfulness of all her misery upon the aching breast of 
her unhappy son. 

“ Now,” said Una, rising into a spirit of unexpected forti- 
tude, “ now, Connor, I will be her daughter, and you must 
be her son. The moment she recovers we must separate, 
and in such a manner as to show that our affection for 
each other shall not be injurious to her.” 

“It is nature only,” said her brother: “ or, in other words, 
the love that is natural to such a mother for such a son, that 
has overcome her. Connor, this must be ended.” 

“fT am willin’ it should,” replied the othur. You must 
assist them home, and let me see you again to-morrow. I 
have something of the deepest importance to say to you.” 
Una’s bottle of smelling salts soon relieved the woe-worn 
mother ; and, ere the lapse of many minutes, she was able 
to summon her own natural firmness of charaeter. The 
lovers, too strove to be firm; and, after one long and last 
embrace, they separated from Connor with more composure 
than, from the preceding scene, mignt have been expected, 
(Continued on page 147.) 





Now, Conner, my son, my son— 





next your's.” 


ing affection for the fair girl from whose ebon locks it had | 













































































































MOUNTAIN MEMORIES. 


BY B. SIMMONS. 


“This morn is merry June I trow, 
The rose is budding fin 
But it shal bloom in winter snobw 


Ere we two meet again.”—Sin Water Scort. 


"Twas but a day—but then that day 
Was lit by June's long jocund ray ; 
When bright and happy She and I, 
On soaring Comrah’s summit high, 
Strayed from the throug ‘mid heather flowers, 
Whicre Féte-champétre sped the hours, 
And soug!it that mountain’s mightiest height 
From whence, we said, our ardent eyes 
Might best drink in the green delight . 
That in that matchless landscape lies, 


*T was fond pretence! to us in vain, 


Far Ormond spread its broad domcin, 
And lured our gaze with sparkling flood, 
And castled cliff and giant wood. 
Vainly the distant Barrow rolled 
His course, a coil of slender gold, 
Or Nore’s blue waters danced and played 
Round Woodstock’s banks and beechen glade. 
Ah, there no more the wild harp swells 
That shook those violet-breathing dells, 
And sled a deathless spell along 
Each grove’s sweet gloom in Psyche's song !* 
In vain Barnane, the thunder-riven, 
Far northward cleft the summer heaven, 
Or on the horizon stretched away, 
A streak of light, slept Yo ushal bay. 
We gazed but once, and gazing turn d, 
Filled with the love that round us burned, 
And spoke as speechless glances speak 
The thoughts that kindle lip and cheek ; 
And that bright lady fair, with face 
All pale, and darkly-glancing grace, 
Cast to the gladdened earth her eyes, 
And, faltering, took the purple seat 
Boon Nature to her child supplies, 
Whilst I sat duteous at her feet. 
We never met before, and knew 
We never more should meet again; 
For seaward at that moment blew 
The breeze should bear her o'er the main, 
O’er half hoarse Ocean's sounding foam, 
To light with love another's home, 
And be to me, through years afar, 
Lone memory’s deeply-mirrowed star. 
And yet we talked nut sadly there, 
But wished our barks of life had been 
Together wafted earlier, ere 
Dark Fate had heaved its gulf between. 
And still | asked, in trembling tone, 
Of him who claimed her as his own, 
And of those gorgeous Western skies, 
Whose glory lingered in her eyes. 
And when she murmur’d "twas her wont 
In that far land, at fall of day, 
Lulled by cool breeze and tinkling font, 
To sleep the sultry eve away, 
I vowed, if minstrel spirit might 
Spring from its carthly fetters free, 
That ever at that hour my sprite 


* This beautiful spot was occasionaliy the residence of Mrs. H. 


Tighe, the Author of Psyche 
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Should in her bower attendant be, 
And whisper mid the odours shed 
By gathered roses round her head, 
Or mix my memory with the wail 
Of song from neighboring nightingale, 

Or babbling in the waters’ full, 

To her hushed ear my name recall. 

And that sweet listener's sole reply 

Was blushing cheek and bended eye, 

And heath.flower plucked all hastily, 

Which well, she said, might emblem be 

Of fickle Bard’s inconstaney, 

A tru int tribe and light of faith, 
Whose very life's essential bloom 

Was fed by woman’s fragrant breath, 
It mattered not of whom ; 

And much she feared the freshening gale 

Would hardly rustle in the sail 

Which bears hence when I, who now 

Low at her feet devoted bow, 

Would, in the self-same spot so dear, 

Pour the same tale to other ear. 

Fast died the day—on Galty Peak 

Fair Evening Icant her rosy cheek, 

And up that sky of bluest June 

Wheeled from the Deep the solemn moon, 
When gay companions thronging round 

Proclaimed the fugitives were found, 

And festive mirth rushed in between, 

And all was as it ne’er had been, 

—We meet no more—that revel past, 

Our first sweet meeting was the last. 

And years have gone—and ‘Time has stolen 

Hope from the heart, light from the eye— 

And feelings then, all passion-swollen, 

Now shrunk to arid darkness lie. 

And that long-lost regretted one 

Is—Angel of the Rainbow—zgone, 

And treads her path of woman’s pain 

In isles beyond the Western main. 

How little deems the stranger who, 

Amid the Carib’s sparkling sea, 

That pale and graceful One may view, 

Shrined in her home tranquillity, 

That she who there so sheltered dwells, 

In warm Bermuda’s musky dells, 

Once braved the breezes of the North, 

And, from their wild hills looking forth, 

Had loitered through the summer day 

With mountain-bard as wild as they 

In utmost Thule far away. 

And still that dreaming Bard will think 

That, haply, on the silver brink 

Of that clear sea, at vesper hour, 

When memory most exerts its power, 

The lone fair muser there will raise 

At times her melancholy gaze 

To the dim West, and while its star 

Trembles, like lover’s heart, afar, 

Will ask if he, who at her side 

Sat, eager-browed and restless-eyed, 

One blessed day, now feels with her 

How minutes stamp the strife of vears— 

How passion’s gusts, the soul which stir, 

Leave to that ruffled worshipper 

Of all its stormy joy but tears. 

Hampsreap. 
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“Ts there anything good for me?” inquired Mr. 
Folair, anxiously. 

“Let me see,” said Nicholas. “ You play the 
faithful and attached servant; you are turned out of 
doors with the wife and child.” 
| Always coupled with that infernal phenomenon,” 
Of the great bespeuk for Miss Snevellicci, and the first sighed Mr. Folair: “and we go into poor lodgings, 

“appearance of Nicholas upon any Stage. where I won’t take any wages, and talk sentiment, I 


; , suppose ?”” 
Nicnotas was up betimes in the morning; but he 


From the Nickleby Papers. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


(CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“Why—yes,” replied Nicholas; “that is the 
had scarcely begua to dress, notwithstanding, when | course of the piece.” 

he heard footsteps ascending the stairs, and was pre-| +} must have a dance of some kind, you know,” 
sently saluted by the voices of Mr. Folair the pan-|said Mr. Folair. You'll have to introduce one for 
tomimist, and Mr. Lenville, the tragedian. the phenomenon, so you'd better make it a pas de deux 

* House, house, house!’ cried Mr. Folair. and save time.” 

“What, ho! within there!” said Mr. Lenville, in| ++ There’s nothing easier than that,’ said Mr. 
a deep voice. | Lenville, observing the disturbed looks of the young 

Confound these fellows! thought Nieholas; they | dramatist. 
have come to breakfast, I suppose. “I'll open the} Upon my word I don’t sce how it’s to be done,” 
door directly, if you'll wait an instant.” irejoined Nicholas. 

The gentlemen entreated him not to hurry bimself;;  « Why, isn’t it obvious?’ reasoned Mr. Lenville. 
and to beguile the interval, had a fencing bout with | Gadzooks, who can help seeing the way to do it ‘— 
their walking sticks on the very small landing-place,| you astonish me! You get the distressed lady, and 
to the unspeakable discomposure of all the other|the little child, and the attached servant, into the poor 
lodgers down stairs. lodgings, don’t you'—Well, look here. The dis- 

“Here, come in,” said Nicholas, when he had jtressed lady sinks into a chair, and buries her face 
completed his toilet. ** In the name of all that’s hor- in her pocket-handkerchief—* What makes yuu weep, 
rible, don’t make that noise outside.” | mama ? says the child. ‘Don’t weep, mama, or 

“An uncommon snug little box this,” said Mr./you’ll make me weep too!’—‘And me!” says the 
Lenville, stepping into the front room, and taking his faithful servant, rubbing his eyes with his arm. 
hat off before he could get in at all. ‘ Pernicious * What can we do to raise your spirits, dear mama ?” 
snug.” )says the little child. ‘Aye, what can we do? says 

For a man at all particular in such matfers it might) the faithful servant. ‘* Oh, Pierre!’ says the distress- 
be a trifle too snug,” said Nicholas; “for, although|ed lady; * Would that I could shake off these pain- 
it is undoubtedly a great convenience to be able to ful thoughts.’—* Try, ma’am, try,’ says the faithful 
reach anything you want from the ceiling or the floor,’ servant; ‘rouse yourself, ma’am; be amused. I 
or either side of the room, without having to move) will,’ says the lady, ‘I will learn to suffer with 
from your chair, still these advantages can only be had |fortitude. Do you remember that dance, my honest 
in an apartment of the most limited size.” \friend, which, in happier days, you practised with 

“Tt isn’t a bit too confined for a single man,”’|this sweet angel? It never failed to calm my spirits 
returned Mr. Lenville. “That reminds me,—my then. Oh! let me see it once again before I die !—~ 
wife, Mr. Johnson—I! hope she'll have some good part |There it is—cue for the band, before J die,—and off 
in this piece of yours ?”’ ‘they go. That’s the regular thing; isn’t it, Tom- 

“I glanced at the French copy last night,” said | my ?”’ 
Nicholas. “It looks very good, I think.” | “That's it,” replied Mr. Folair. “The distressed 

** What do you mean to do for me, old fellow?” lady, overpowered by all recollections, faints at the 
asked Mr. Lenville, poking the straggling fire with end of the dance, and you close in with a picture.” 
his walking-stick, and afterwards wiping it on the) Profiting by these and other lessons, which were 
skirt of his coat. “Anything in the gruffand grumble the result of the personal experience of the two actors, 
way?” Nicholas willingly gave them the best breakfast he 

* You turn your wife and child out of doors,” said could, and when he at length got rid of them applied 
Nicholas; “and in a fit of rage and jealousy stab himself to his task, by no means displeased to find that 
your eldest son in the library.” ‘it was so much easier than he had at first supposed. 

“Dol though * exclaimed Mr. Lenville. “'That’s He worked very hard all day, and did not leave his 
very good business.”’ room until the evening, when he went down to the 

“After which,” said Nicholas, ‘ you are troubled \theatre, whither Smike had repaired before him to 
with remorse till the Jast act, and then you make up/go on with another gentleman as a general rebellion. 
your mind to destroy yourself. But just as you are, Here all the people were so much changed that he 
raising the pistol to your head, a clock etrikes—ten.” seareely knew them. False hair, false colour, false 

“TI see,” cried Mr. Lenville. Very good.” lealves, false muscles—they had become different 

«You pause,” said Nickolas; you recollect to beings. Mr. Lenville was a blooming warrior of most 
have heard a clock strike tea in your infancy. ‘The exquisite proportions; Mr. Crummles, his large face 

istol falls from your hand—you are overcome—you shaded by a profusion of black hair, a Highland out- 
urst into tears, and become a virtuous and exemplary law of most majestic bearing ; one of the old gentle~ 
character for ever afterwards.” jmen a gaoler, and the other a venerable patriarch ; the 








“ Capital!” said Mr. Lenville: “that’s a surecard,|comie countrymen, a fighting-man of great valour, 
a sure card. Get the curtain down with a touch of | relieved by a touch of humour; each of the master 
nature like that, and it'll be a triumphant success.” 

VOL. XXXV.—JANUARY, 1839. 1 


| Crammleses a prince in I#is own right; and the low- 
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spirited lover a desponding captive. There was a) and was perhaps the more delightful on that account, 
gorgeous banquet ready spread for the third act, con-|as nobody's previous information could afford the 
sisting of two pasteboard vases, one plate of biscuits,| remotest glimmering of what would ever come of it. 
a black bottle, and a vinegar cruet; and, in short,) An outlaw had been very suceessful in doing some- 
everything was on a scale of the utmost splendour and thing somewhere, and came home in triumph, to the 
preparation. ' isonnd of shouts and fiddles, to greet his wife—a lady 

Nicholas was standing with his back to the curtain, | of masculine mind, who talked a good deal about her 
now contemplating the first scene, which was a Gothic father’s bones, which it seemed were unburied, though 
arehway, about two feet shorter than Mr. Crummles,| whether from a peculiar taste on the part of the old 
through which that gentleman was to make his first gentleman himself, or the reprehensible neglect of his 
entrance, and now listening to a couple of people who relations, did not appear. This outlaw’s wife was 
were cracking nuts in the gallery, wondering whether! somehow or other mixed up with a patriarch, living in 
they made the whole audience, when the manager/a castle a long way off, and this patriarch was the 


himself walked familiarly up and accosted him. ‘father of several of the characters, but he didn’t 
* Been in front to-night?” said Mr. Cruramles. exactly know which, and was uncertain whether he 
* No,” replied Nicholas, “not yet. 1am going to had brought up the right ones in his castle, or the 
see the play.” |wrong ones, but rather inclined to the latter opinion, 


“We've had a pretty good Let,” said Mr. Crum-/and, being uneasy, relieved his mind with a banquet, 
mies. “Four front places in the centre, and the during which solemnity somebody in a cloak said 


whole of the stage-box.” '** Beware!” which somebody was known by nobody 
“Oh, indeed!” said Nicholas; “a family, I sup-| (éxeept the audience) to be the outlaw himself, who 
pose ?”” |had come there for reasons unexplained, but possibly 


“Yes,” replied Mr. Crummles, “yes. It’s an with an eye to the spoons. ‘There was an agreeable 
affecting thing. ‘There are six children, and they little surprise in the way of certain love passages 
never come unless the phenomenon plays.” | between the desponding captive and Miss Snevellicei, 

It would have been difficult for any party, family or/and the comie fighting-man and Miss Bravassa; be- 
otherwise, to have visited the theatre on a night when sides which, Mr. Lenville had several very tragic scenes 
the phenomenon did rot play, inasmuch as she always inthe dark, while on throat cutting expeditions, which 
sustained one, and not uncommonly two or three, were all bafiled by-the skill and bravery of the comic 
characters every night; but Nicholas, sympathising fighting-man (who overheard whatever was said all 
with the feelings of a father, refrained from hinting at | threugh the piece) and the intrepidity of Miss Snevel- 
this trifling circumstance, and Mr. Crummles con- lieci, who adopted tights, and therein repaired to the 
tinned to talk uninterrupted by him. | prison of her eaptive lover, with a small basket of re- 

* Six,” said that gentleman; **Pa and Ma eight, freshments and a dark lantern. At last it came out 
aunt nine, goverfess ten, grandfather and grandmother/that the patriarch was the man who had treated the 
twelve. Then there’s the footman, who stands out- bones of the outlaw’s father-in-law with so much dis- 
side, with a bag of oranges and a jug of toast-and- respect, for which cause and reason the outlaw’s wife 
water, and sees the play for nothing through the little repaired to his castle to kill him, and so get inte a dark 
pane of glass in the box-door—it’s cheap at a guinea; room, where, after a great deal of groping in the dark, 
they gain by taking a box.” everybody got hold of everybody else, and took them 

* I wonder you allow so many,” observed Nicholas. for somebody besides, which oecasioned a vast quanti- 

“ There’s no help for it,’ replied Mr. Crammles; ty of confusion, with some pistolling, loss of life, and 
“it’s always expected inthe country. If there are six torchlight; after which the patriarch came forward, 
children, six people come to hold them in their laps. and observing, with a knowing look, that he knew all 
A family-box carries double always. Ring in the about his children now, and would tell them when 
orchestra, Grudden.” they got inside, said that there could not be a more ap- 

That useful lady did as she was requested, and propriate oceasion for marrying the young people than 
shortly afterwards the tuning of three fiddles was that, and therefore he joined their hands, with the full 
heard. Which process having been protracted as consent of the indefatigable page, who (being the only 
long as it was supposed that the patience of the other person surviving) poluted with his eap into the 
audience could possibly bear it, was put a stop to by clouds, and his right hand to the ground; thereby 
another jerk of the bell, which, being the signal to inveking a blessing and giving the cue for the cur- 
begin in earnest, set the orchestra playing a variety of tain to come down, which it did amidst general 
po pular airs, with involuntary variations. applause. 

f Nicholas had been astonished at the alteration, * What did you think of that?’ asked Mr. Cram- 
for the better which the gentlemen displayed, the mles, when Nicholas went round to the stage again. 
transformation of the ladies was still more extraordi- Mr. Crummles was very red and hot, for your outlaws 
nary. When, from a snug corner of the manager's are desperate fellows to shout. 
box, he beheld Miss Snevellicci in all the glories of “I think it was very capital, indeed,” replied 
white muslin with a gold hem, and Mrs. Crummles Nicholas; “ Miss Snevellicci in particular was un- 
in all the dignity of the outlaw’s wife, and Miss Bra-' commonly good.” 
vassa in all the sweetness of Miss Snevellicci’s con-|  She’s a genius,”’ said Mr. Crummles; “ quite a 
fidential friend, and Miss Belawney in the white silks| genius, that girl. By-the-bye, I've been thinking of 
of a page doing duty everywhere and swearing to live the bringing out that piece of yours on her bespeak 
and die in the service of everybody, he could scarcely night.’ 
contain his admiration, which testified itself in great | ** When?” asked Nicholas. 
applause, and the closest possible attention to the’ “The night of her bespeak. Her benefit night, 
business of the scene. ‘The plot was most interesting. | when her friends and patrons bespeak the play,” said 
It belonged to no particular age, people, or country, Mr. Crummles. 
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“Oh! T understand,” replied Nicholas. 


* And a manager’s wife,’’ added Mrs. Crummles, 


* You see,” said Mr. Crummles, ‘it’s sure to go}in her accustomed tragedy tones. ‘Come, come, 


on such an occasion, and evén if it should not work 
up quite as well as we expeot, why it will be her risk, 
you know, and not outs.” 

* Yours, you mean,” said Nicholas. 

*T said mine, didn’t 1?” returned Mr. Crummles. 
“Next Monday week. What do you say now? 
You'll have done it, and are sure to be up in the lover’s 
part long before that time.” 

“1 don’t know about ‘long before,’” replied 
Nicholas ; “ but by that time I think I ean nodertake 
to be ready.” 

“Very good,’ pursued Mr. Crummies, “ then 
we'll call that settled. Now, I want to ask you some- 
thing else. ‘There's a littlke—what shail I call it—a 
little canvassing takes place on these occasions.” 

« Among the patrons, I suppose ?”’ said Nicholas. 

* Among the patrons; and the fact is, that Snevel- 
licei has had so many bespeaks in this place, that she 
wants an attraction. She had a bespeak when her 

mother-in-law died, and a bespeak when her uncle 
died; and Mrs. Crummles and myself have had 
bespeaks on the anniversary of the phenomenon’s 
birthday and our wedding-day, and occasions of that 
description, so that, in fact, there’s some difficulty in 
getting a good one. Now won't you help this poor 
girl, Mr. Johnson?’ said Crummles, sitting himself 
down on a drum, and taking a great pinch of snuff as 
he looked him steadily in the face. 

* How do you mean !”’ rejoined Nicholas. 

* Don’t you think you could spare half-an-hour to- 
morrow morning, to call with her at the houses of one 
or two of the principal people!’ murmured =the 
manager in a persuasive tone. ‘ 

* Oh dear me,” said Nicholas, with an air of very 
strong objection, “1 shouldn’tlike to do that.” 

* The infant will accompany her,” said Mr. Crum- 


/you will relent, 1 know you will.” 

“ It is not in my nature,” said Nicholas, moved by 
these appeals, “to resist any entreaty, unless it is to 
do something positively wrong; and, beyond a feeling 
of pride, I know nothing which should prevent my 
doing this. I know nobody here either, and nobody 
knows me. So be it then. 1 yield.” 

Miss Snevellicci was at once overwhelmed with 
blushes and expressions of gratitude, of which latter 
commodity neither Mr. nor Mrs. Crammles was by 
any means sparing. It was arranged that Nicholas 
should eall upon her at her lodgings at eleven next 
morning, and soon afterwards they parted: he to re- 
turn home to his authorship; Miss Snevellicci to 
dress for the afier-piece ; and the disinterested mana- 
ger and his wife to discuss the probable gains of the 
forthcoming bespeak, of which they were to have 
two-thirds of the profits by solemn treaty of agree- 
ment. 

At the stipulated hour next morning, Nicholas 
repaired to the lodgings of Miss Snevellicci, which 
were ia a place called Lombard-street, at the house of 
a tailor. A strong smell of ironing pervaded the 
little passage. and the tailor’s daughter, who opened 
the door, appeared in that flutter of spirits which is so 
often attended upon ‘the periodical getting up of a 
family’s linen. 

«Miss Snevellicei lives here, [ believe?’’ said 
Nicholas, when the door was opened. 

The tailor’s daughter replied in the affirmative. 

* Will you have the goodness to let her know that 
Mr. Johnson is here?’ said Nicholas. 

“Oh, if you please you’re to come up stairs,”’ re- 
plied the tailor’s daughter, with a smile. 

“Nicholas followed the young lady, and was 
shown into a small apartment on the first floor, com- 





mies. ‘I'he moment it was suggested to me, I gave_ 
permission for the infantto go. ‘There will not be the 
smallest impropriety—Miss Snevellicet, Sir, is the) 
very soul of honwur. It would be of material service— 
the gentleman from London—author of the new piece; 
—actor in the new piece—first appearance on any 
boards—it would lead to a great bespeak, Mr. John- 
son.” 

“[ am very sorry to throw a damp upon the pros- 

ts of anybody, and more especially a lady,” replied 
icholas; ‘but really I must decidedly object to 
making one of the canvassing party.” 

* What does Mr. Johnson say, Vincent?’ inquired 
a voice close to his ear; and, looking round, he found 
Mrs. Crummles and Miss Snevellicci herself standing 
behind him. 

“He has some objection, my dear,” replied Mr. 
Crummles, looking at Nicholas. 

** Objection !’? exclaimed Mrs. Crummles. ‘ Can 

it be possible?” 
. “Oh, L hope not!” cried Miss Snevellicci. “ You 
surely are not so cruel—oh, dear me!—Well, 1—to 
think of that now, after all one’s looking forward to 
it.”’ 

“Mr. Johnson wil] not persist, my dear,”’ said Mrs. 
Crummles. “ Think better of him than to suppose it. 
Gallantry, humanity, all the best feelings of his nature, 
must be enlisted in this interesting cause.” 

*« Which moves even a manager,” said Mr. Crum- 
miles, smiling. 





municating with a beck room; in which, as he judged 
from a certain half-subdued clinking sound as of cups 
and saucers, Miss Suevellicei was then taking her 
breakfast in bed. 

* You're to wait, if you please,” said the tailor’s 
daughter, after a short period of absence, during which 
the elinking in the back room had ceased, and been 
succeeded by whispering—* She won't be long.” 

As she spoke she pulled up the window-blind, and 
having by this means (as she thought) diverted Mr. 
Johnson’s attention from the room to the street, 
caught up some articles which were airing on the 
fender, and had very much the appearance of stockings, 
and darted off. 

As there were not many objects of interest outside 
the window, Nicholas looked about the room with 
more curiosity than he might otherwise have bestowed 
upon it. On the sofa lay an old guitar, several 
thumbed pieces of music, and a scattered litter of eurl- 
papers: together with a confused heap of play-bills, 
and a pair of soiled white satin shoes with large blue 
rosettes. Hanging over the back of a chair was a 
half-finished muslin apron with little pockets orna- 
mented with red ribbons, such as waiting-women 
wear on the stage, and by consequence are never seen 
with anywhere else. In one corner stood the diminu- 
tive pair ef top-boots in which Miss Snevellicci was 
accustomed to enact the little jockey, and, folded ona 
chair hard by, was a small parcel, which bore a very 
suspicious resemblance to the companion smalls. 
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But the most interesting object of all, was perhaps ** How eareless of Led! How could she be so 
the open scrap-book, displayed in the midst of some naughty.” 
theatrical duodecimos that were strewn up:n the table,| ‘1 thought you had kindly left it here, on purpose 
and pasted into which serap-book were various critical for me to read,” said Nicholas. And really it did 
notices of Miss Snevellicei’s acting, extracted from|seem possible. 
different provincial journals, together with one poetic, I wouldn't have had you see it for the world!” 


address in her honour, commencing— rejoined Miss Snevellicci. 1 never was so vexed— 
never. But she is such a careless thing, there’s no 

Sing, God of Love, and tell me in what dearth trusting her.” 
Thrice gifted Sweverriccr came on earth, | The conversation was here interrrupted by the 
To thrill us with her smile, her tear, her eye, entrance.of the phenomenon, who had discreetly re- 
Sing, God of Love, and tell me quickly why. |mained in the bedroom up to this moment, and now 


|presented herself with much grace and lightness, 

Besides this effusion, there were innumerable com-| bearing in her hand a very little green parasol with a 
plimentary allusions, also extracted from newspapers, bread fringe border, and no handle. After afew words 
such as—‘* We observe from an advertisement in of course, they sallied into the street. 
another part of our paper of to-dvy, that the charming, ‘The phenomenon was rather a troublesome com- 
and highly-talented Miss Snevellicei takes her benefit | panion, for first the right sandal came down, and then 
on Wednesday, for winch occasion she has put forth a/ the left, and these mischances being repaired, one leg 
bill of fare that might kindle exhilarationin the breast |of the little white trowsers was discovered to be 
ofa misanthrope. In the confidence that our fellow- longer than the other; besides these accidents, the 
townsmen have not Jost that high appreciation of green parasol was dropped down an iron grating, and 

ublic ability and private werth, for whieh they have only fished up again with great difficulty and by dint 
hen heen so pre-eminently distinguished, we predict |of much exertion. However it was impossible to 
that this charming actress will be greeted with a/seold her, as she was the manager’s daughter, so 
bumper.” “To Correspondents.—J. S.is misinform- Nicholas took it all in perfect good humour, and 
ed when he supposes that the highly-gifted and beau- walked on with Miss Snevellicci, arm in arm on one 
tiful Miss Snevellisci, nightly eaptivating all hearts at| side, and the offending infant on the other. 
our pretty and commodious little theatre, is not the| The first house to which they bent their steps, was 
same lady to whom the young gentleman of immense Situated in a terrace of respectable appearance. Miss 
fortane, residing within a hundred miles of the good | Snevellicei’s modest double-knock was answered by a 
city of York, lately made honourable proposals. We)|foot-boy, who, in reply to her inquiry whether Mrs. 
have reason to know that Miss Snevellicei is the lady|Cardle was at home, opened his eyes very wide, 
who was implicated in that mysterious and romantic! grinned very much, and said he didn’t know, but he'd 
affair, and whose conduct on that oecasion did no less|inquire. With this, he showed them into a parlour 
honour to her head and heart, than do her histrionie| where he kept them waiting, until the two women- 
triumphs to her brilliant genius.”? A most copious | servants had repaired thither, under false pretences, to 
assortment of such paragraphs as these, with long bills|sce the play-actors, and having compared notes with 
of benefits all ending with “Come Karly,” in large them in the passage, and joined in a vast quantity 
capitals, formed the principal contents of Miss Snevel-|of whispering and giggling, he at lenght went up 
lieci’s serap-book. |stairs with Miss Snevellice’s name. 

Nicholas had read a great many of these seraps,) Now, Mrs. Curdle was supposed, by those who 
and was absorbed in a circumstantial and melancholy | were best informed on such points, to possess quite 
account of the train of events which had led to Miss|the London taste in matters relating to literature and 
Snevellicci’s spraining her ancle by slipping on a/the drama; and as to Mr. Curdle, he had written a 
piece of orange-peel flung by a monsterin human form, pamphlet of sixty-four pages, post octavo, on the 
(a0 the paper said,) upon the stage at Winchester,— | character of the Nurse’s deceased husband in Romeo 
when that young lady herself, attired in the eoal-skut-) and Juliet, with an inquiry whether he really had been 
te bonnet and walking-dress complete, tripped into|a “merry man” in his lifetime, or whether it was 
the room, with a thousand apologies for having detain- | merely his widow's affectionate partiality that induced 
ed him so long afier the appointed time. ‘her soto report him. He had likewise proved, that 

But really,”” said Miss Snevell:ect, “ my darling) by altering the received mode of punctuation, any one 
Led, who lives with me here, was taken so very ill in| of Shakspeare’s plays could be made quite diflerent, 
the night that I thought she would have expired in my|and the sense completely changed ; it is needless to 
arms.”” |say. therfore, that he was a great critic, and a very 

“Such a fate is almost to be envied,” returned profound and most original thinker. 

Nicholas, “but | am very sorry to hear neverthe-| “ Well, Miss Snevellicci,”’ said Mrs. Curdle, en- 
less.” : ’ tering the parlour, **and how do you do?” 

«“ What a creature you are to flatter!” said Miss) Miss Snevellicci made a graceful obeisance, and 
Snevellieci, buttoning her glove in much confusion. | hoped Mrs. Curdle was well, as also Mr. Curdle, who 

“If it be {attery to admire your charms and accom-|at the same time appeared. Mrs. Curdle was dressed 
plishments,” rejoined Nicholas, laying his hand upon|in a morning wrapper, with a little cap stuck upon 
the serap-book, “you have better specimens of it|the top of her head ; Mr. Curdle wore a loose robe on 
here.” {his back, and his tigint fore-finger on his forehead after 

“Oh you eruel creature, to read such things as/the portraits of Sterne, to whom somebody or other 
those. I’m almost ashamed to Jook you in the face | lad once said he bore a striking resemblance. ‘ 
afterwards, positively | am,"’ said Miss Snevellicci,) ‘1 ventured to call for purpose of asking 
seizing the book and puttting it away ina closet. | whether you would put your name to my bespeak, 
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ma’am,” said Miss Snevellicci, producing docu-| 
ments. 

“Oh! TL really don’t know what to say,” replied, 
Mrs. Curdle. 
high and palmy days—you needn’t stand, Miss) 
Snevellicci—the drama is gone, perfectly gone.” 

“As an exquisite embodiment of the poet’s visions, 
and a realisation of human intellectuality, gilding with | 
refulgent light our dreamy moments, and laying open| 
a new and magic world before the mental eye, the 
drama is gone, perfectly gone,” said Mr. Curdle. 


{t's not as if the theatre was in its associations with which it is entwined, 
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Miss Snevellicei. That being clearly stated, I take it 
to be, as it were, a duty, that we should extend our 
patronage to a degraded stage even for the sake of the 
Have you 
got two-and-sixpence for half-a-crown, Miss Snevel- 
lieci?”? said Mr. Curdle, turning over four of those 
pieces of money. 

Miss Snevellicei felt in all the corners of the pink 
reticule, but there was nothing in any of them.— 
Nicholas murmured a jest about his being an author, 


‘and thought it best not to go through the form of 


“What man is there now living who can present feeling in his own pockets at all. 


before us all those changing and prismatic colours with | 
which the character of Hamlet is invested ?”” exclaim-| 
ed Mrs. Curdle. 


“What man indeed—upon the stage; said Mr. | 


Cordle, with a small reservation in favour of himself. about sixpence, I suppose. 


“Hamlet! Pooh! ridiculous! Hamlet is gone, per-| 
fectly gone.” 

Quite overcome by these dismal reflections, Mr. | 
and Mrs. Curdle sighed, and sat for some short time| 
without speaking. At length the lady, turning to 
— Snevellicci, inquired what play she proposed to/| 
rave. 

“Quite a new one,” said Miss Snevellicci, “of 





‘ Let me see,’ said Mr. Curdle; © twice four’s eight 


—four shillings a-piece to the boxes, Miss Snevellicci, 


is exceedingly dear in the present state of the drama— 
three half-crowns is seven-and-six ; we shall not differ 
Sixpence will not part us, 
Miss Snevellicei?” 

Poor Miss Snevellicci took the three half-crowns 
with many smiles and bends, and Mrs. Curdle, adding 
several supplementary directions relative to keeping 
the places for them, and dusting the seat, and — 
two clean bills as soon as they came out, rang the bel 
as a signal for breaking up the conference. 

«Odd people those,”’ said Nicholas, when they got 


which this gentleman is the author, and in which he clear of the house. 


plays; being his first appearance on any stage. Mr.) 
Johnson is the gentleman's name.” 

“TI hope you have preserved the unities, Sir?” said 
Mr. Curdle. 

** The original piece is a French one,” said-Nicholas, | 
“ There is abundance of incident, sprightly dialogue, | 
strongly-marked eharacters—" ‘ 

“All unavailing without a strict observance of'| 
the unities, Sir,” returned Mr. Curdle. The unities 
of the drama before everything.” 

“ Might I ask you,” said Nicholas, hesitating bi - 
tween the respect he ought to assume, and his love of 
the whincion, “might | ask you what the unities 
are?” 

Mr. Cardle coughed and con: idered. “ The unities, | 
Sir,” he said, “are a completeness—a kind of a 
universal dove-tailedness with regard to place and 
time—a sort of a general oneness, if | may be allowed 
to use so strong an expression. I take those to be the 
dramatic unities, sc far as I have been enabled to be- 
stow attention upon them, and I have read much upon 
the subject, and thought much. I find, ranning 
through the performances of this child,” said Mr. 
Curdle, turning to the phenomenon, “a unity of feel- 
ing, a breath, a light and shade, a warmth of colouring, 
a tone, a harmony, a glow, an artistical development 
of original conceptions, which [ look for in vain among 
older performers—I don’t know whether I make my- 
self understood ?”” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Nicholas. 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Curdle, pulling up his neck- 
cloth. “That is my definition of the unities of the 
drama.” ; 

Mrs. Curdle had sat listening to this lucid explana- 
tion with great complacency, and it being finished, 
inquired what Mr. Curdle thought about putting down 
their names. 

“IT don’t know, my dear; upon my word I don’t 
know,” said Mr. Curdle. “If we do, it must be 


distinctly understood that we do not pledge ourselves 
to the quality of the performances. Let it go forth to 
the world, that we do not give ‘hem the sanction of our 
names, but that we confer the distinction merely upon 





*“T assure you,”’ said Miss Snevellicci, taking his 
arm, “that I think myself very lucky they did not 
owe all the money instead of being sixpence short.— 
Now, if you were to succeed, they would give people 
to understand that they had always patronised you; 
and if you were to fail, they would Sion been quite 


|certain of that from the very beginning.” 


The next house they visited they were in great glory, 
for there resided the six children who were so enrap- 
tured with the public actions of the phenomenon, and 
who, being called down from the nursery to be treated 
with a private view of that young lady, proceeded to 
poke their fingers into her eyes, and tread upon her 
toes, and show her many other Jittle attentions peculiar 
to their time of life. 

“T shall certainly persuade Mr. Borum to take a 
private box,” said the lady of the house, after a most 
gracious reception. ‘I shall only take two of the 
children, and will make up the rest of the party, of 
gentlemen—your admirers, Miss Snevellicci. Augus- 
tus, you nanghty boy, leave the little girl alone.” 

‘This was addressed to a young gentleman who was 
pinching the phenomenon behind, apparently with the 
view of ascertaining whether she was real. 

«Tam sure you must be very tired,” said the mama, 
turning to Miss Snevellicci. “J cannot think of allow- 
ing you to go without first taking a glass of wine.— 
Fie, Charlotte, Iam ashamed of you. Miss Lane, 
my dear, pray see to the children.” 

Miss Lane was the governess, and this entreaty 
was rendered necessary by the abrupt behaviour of the 
youngest Miss Borum, who, having filched the phe- 
nomenon’s little green parasol, was now carrying it 
bodily off, while the distracted infant looked helpless- 
ly on. 

«‘] am sure, where you ever learnt to act as you do,” 
said good-natured Mrs. Borum, turning again to Miss 
Snevellicci, “I cannot understand (Emma, don’t stare 
so); laughing in one piece, and erying in the next, 
and so natural in all—oh, dear!” 

«1 am very happy to hear you express so favonrable 
an opinion,” said Miss Snevellicci. ‘It’s quite de- 
lightful to think you like it.” 
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“Like it!” cried Mrs. Boram. ‘Who can hel 
liking it! I would go to the play twice a week if { 
could: I dote upon it—only you're too affecting some- 
times. You do put me in such a state—into such fits 
of crying! Goodness gracious me, Miss Lane, how 
can you let them torment that poor child so?” 

The phenomenon was really in a fair way of being 
torn limb from limb, for two strong little boys, one 
holding on by each of her hands, were dragging her 
in different directions as a trial of strength. Tceae, 
Miss Lane — had herself been too much oceupied 
in contemplating the grown-up actors, to pay the 
necessary attention to these proceedings) rescued the 
uohappy infant at this juncture, who, being recruited 
with a glass of wine, was shortly afterwards taken 
away by her friends, after sustaining no more serious 
damage than a flattening of the pink gauze bonnet, and 
a rather extensive creasing of the white frock and 
trowsers. 

It was a trying morning, for there were a great 
many calls to make, and everybody wanted a different 
thing; some wanted tragedies, and others comedies ; 
some objected to dancing, some wanted scarcely any- 
thing else. Some thought the comic singer decidedly 
low, and others hoped he would have more to do than 
he usually had. Some people wouldn't promise to go, 
because other people wouldn’t promise to go; and 
other people wouldu’t go at all, because other people 
went, At length, and by little and little, omitting 
something in this place, and adding something in that, 
Miss Snevellicci pledged herself to a bill of fare 
which was comprehensive enough, if it had no other 
merit (it included amoag other trifles, four pieces, divers 
songs, a few combats, and several dances); and they 
returned home pretty well exhausted with the busi- 
nes of the day. 

Nicholas worked away at the piece, which was 
speedily put into rehearsal, and then worked away at 
his own part, which he studied with great perserverance 
and acted—as the whole company said—to perfection. 
And at length the great day arrived. The crier was 
sent round in the morning to proclaim the entertain- 
ments with sound of bell in all the thoroughfares; ex- 
tra bills of three feet long by nine inches wide, were 
dispersed in all directions, flung down all the areas, 
thrust under all the knockers, and developed in all 
the shops; they were placarded on all the walls too, 
though not with com fete success, fur an illiterate 
person having wadetahes this office during the indis- 
position of the regular bill-sticker, a part were posted 
sideways and the remainder upside down. 


was nobody particular, passed off calmly enough, but 
when Miss Snevellieci went on in the second, accome- 
panied by the phenomenon as child, what a roar of 
applause broke out! The people in the Boram box 
rose as one man, waving their hats and handkerchiefs, 
and uttering shouts of * bravo!” Mrs. Borum and the 
verness cast wreaths upon the stage, of which some 
uttered into the Jamps, and one crowned the temples 
of a fat gentleman in the pit, who, looking eagerly 
towards the scene, remained unconscious of the honor ; 
the tajlor and his family kicked at the panels of the 
upper boxes till they threatened to come out altogether; 
the very giuger-beer boy remained transfixed in the 
centre of the house; a young officer, supposed to enter- 
tain a passion for Miss Snevellicci, stuck his glass in 
his eye as though to hide a tear. Again and again 
Miss Snevellicci curtseyed lower and lower, and again 
the applause came down louder and louder. At length 
when the phenomenon picked up one of the smoking 
wreaths and put it on sideways over Miss Snevellicci’s 
eye, it reached its climax, and the play proceeded. 
But when Nicholas came on for his crack scene 
with Mrs. Crummles, what a clapping of hands there 
was! When Mrs. Crummles (who was his unworthy 
mother,) sneered, and called him “ presumptuous 
boy,” and he defied her, what a tumalt of applause 
came on! When he quarrelled with the other gentle- 
man about the young lady, and producing a case of 
pistols, said, that if he wasa geatleman, he would 
fight him in that drawing-room, tll the furniture was 
sprinkled with the blood of one, if not of two—h.w 
boxes, pit, and gallery joined in one most vigorous 
cheer! When he called his mother names, because she 
wouldn't ——- the young lady’s property, and she 
relenting, caused him to relent likewise, and fall down 
on one knee and ask her blessing, how the ladies in 
andience sobbed! When he was hid behind the cur- 
tain in the dark, and the wicked relation poked a sharp 
sword in every direction, save where his legs were 
plainly visible, what a thrill of anxious fear ran 
through the house! His air, his figure, his walk, his 
look, everything he said or did, was the subject of 
commendation. ‘There was a round of applause every 
time he spoke. And when at last, in the pump-and- 
tub scene, Mrs. Grudden lighted the blue fire, and 
all the unemployed members of the company came in, 








and tumbled down ia various directions—not because 
that had anything to do with the plot, but in order to 
finish off with a tableau—the audience (who had by 
this time increased considerably) gave vent to such a 
shout of enthusiasm, as had not been heard in those 


At half-past five there was a rush of four people to! walls for many and many a day. 


the gallery-door; ata quarter before six there were at 
least a dozen; at six o’clock the kicks were terrific; 
and when the elder master Crummles opened the door, 
he was obliged to run behind it for his life. Fifteen 
shillings were taken by Mrs. Grudden in the first ten 
minutes, 

Behind the scenes the same unwonted excitement 
prevailed. Miss Snevellicci was in such a perspira- 
tion that the paint would seareely stay on her face.— 
Mrs. Crummles was so nervous that she could hardly 
remember her part. Miss Bravassa’s ringlets came 
out of curl with the heat and anxiety; even Mr. Crum- 
mles himself kept peeping through the hole in the 
curtain, and running back every now and then to an- 
nounce that another man had come into the pit. 

At last the orchestra left off, and the curtain rose 


In short, the success both of new piece and new 
actor was complete, and when Miss Snevellicei was 
called for at the end of the play, Nicholas led her on, 
and divided the applause. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Cuncerning a youug lady from London, who joins the 
company, and an elderly admirer who follows in her 
train; with an affecting ceremony consequent on their 
arrival. 


Tue new piece being a decided hit, was announced 





upon the new piece. The first scene, in which there 





for every evening of performance until further notice, 
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and the evenings when the theatre was closed, were re-| don’t indeed. J don’t, and that’s a faet; I don’t think 


dueed from three in the week to two. Nor were these) her country will till ste is dead. Some new proof of 


the only tokens of extraordinary success; for on the talent bursts from that astonishing woman every year 


suceeeding Saturday Nicholas received, by favour of | of her life. 


the indefatigable Mrs. Grudden, no less a sum than 
thirty shillings ; besides which substantial reward, he 
enjoyed considerable fame and honour, having a pre- 
sentation copy of Mr. Curdle’s pamphlet forwarded to 
the theatre, with that gentleman’s own autograph (in 
itself an inestimable treasure) on the fly-leaf, accompa- 
nied with a note, containing many expressions of ap- 
proval, and an unsolicited assurance that Mr. Curdle 
would be very happy to read Shakspeare to him fur 
three hours every morning before breakfast during his 
stay in the town. 

** I’ve got another novelty, Johnson,” said Mr. Crum- 
miles one morning in great glee. 

* What's that?” scjoined Nicholes. “The pony ?” 

* No, no, we never come to the pony till everything 
else has failed,’? said Mr. Crummles. “ 1 don’t think 
we shall come to the pony at all this season. No, no, 
not the pony.” ‘ 

**A boy phenomenon, perhaps ?” suggested Nicholas. 

* There is only one phenomenon, Sir,” replied Mr. 
Craummles impressively, “and that’s a girl.” 

“ Very true,” said Nicholas. “I beg your pardon. 
Then I don’t know what it is, I am sure.’ 

**Wha* should you say to a young lady from Lon- 
don ?”’ inquired Mr. Crummles. ‘“ Miss So-and-so, of 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane?” 

“I should say she would look very well in the bills,” 
said Nicholas. 

* You're about right there,” said Mr. Crummles ; 


Look 


Look at her—mother of six children— 
three ef ’em alive, and all upon the stage!” 

“ Extraordinary !’’ eried Nicholas. 

“Ah ! extraordinary indeed,”’ rejoimed Mr. Crammiles, 
taking a eomplacent pinch of snuff, and shaking his 
head gravely. “1 pledge you my professional word I 
didn’t even know she could dance till her last benefit, 
and then she played Juliet and Helen Macgregor, and 
did the skipping-rope hornpipe between the pieces. 
The very first time I saw that admirable woman, John- 
son,” said Mr. Crummles, drawing a little nearer, and 
speaking in the tone of confidential friendship, “ she 
stood upon her head on the butt-end of a spear, sur- 
rounded with blazing fire-works.”’ 

** You astonish me !” said Nicholas. 

* She astonished me !”’ returned Mr. Crammles, with 
a very serious countenance. “ Such grace, coupled 
with such dignity! I adored her from that moment.” 

The arrival of the gifted subject of these remarks put 
an abrupt termination to Mr. Crummles’s eulogium, 
jand almost immediately afterwards, Master Percy 
| Crummles entered with a letter, which had arrived by 
jthe General Post, and was directed to his gracious 
|mother; at sight of the superscription whereof, Mrs. 
| Cruammles exclaimed, “ From Henrietta Petowker, I 
| do declare !”’ and instantly beeame absorbed in the con- 
tents. 

‘Ts it ?”” inquired Mr. Crammles, hesitating. 
“Qh yes, it’s all right,” replied Mrs. Crummles, an- 
ticipating the question. ‘ What an excellent thing for 











“It’s the best thing altogether that I ever heard of, 


“and if you had said she would look very well upon) her, to be sure !” 
| 


the stage too, you wouldn’t have been far out. 
here; what do you think of that 3” 


| I think,’’ said Mr. Crummles; and then Mr. Crummles, 


With this inquiry Mr. Crammles severally unfolded | Mrs. Crummles, and Master Perey Crummles all fell 
a red poster, and a blue poster, and a yellow poster, asjto laughing violently. Nicholas left them to enjoy 


the top of each of which publie notification was in- 
scribed in enormous characters—* First appearance of | 
the unrivalled Miss Petowker, of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane!” 

** Dear me!” said Nicholas, “I know that lady.” | 

“Then you are acquainted with as much talent as| 
was ever compressed into one young person’s body,’ 
retorted Mr. Crummles, rolling up the bills again;| 
“that is, talent of a certain sort—of acertain sort. ‘The! 
Blood Drinker,’ ” added Mr. Crammles with a prophet- | 
ie sigh, *** The Blood Drinker’ will die with that girl 3 


and shé's the only sylph / ever saw who could stand meeting at the theatre next day was more like that of ~ 


upon one leg, and play the tambourine on her other knee, | 
like a sy!ph.” 
* When does she come down?” asked Nicholas. | 
“ We expect her to-day,” replied Mr. Crummles. 
“She is an old friend of Mrs. Crummles’s. Mrs. 
Crummles saw what she could do—always knew it 
from the first. She taught her, indeed, nearly all she) 
knows. Mrs. Crummiles was the original Blood Drink- 
er.”” 
* Was she, indeed ?” 
“Yes. She was obliged to give it up though.” 
“ Did it disagree with her?’’ asked Nicholas, smiling. 
*‘ Not so much with her, as with her audienees,”’ re- 
plied Mr. Crummles. ‘“ Nobody could stand it. It 
was too tremendous. You don’t quite know what 
Mrs. Crummles is, yet.” 
Nicholas ventured to insinuate that he thought he did. 
“ No, no, you don’t,” said Mr. Crummles; “ you 





their mirth together, and walked to his lodgings, won- 
dering very much what mystery connected with Miss 
Petowker could provoke such merriment, and ponder- 
ing still more on the extreme surprise with which that 
lady would regard his sudden enlistment in a profes- 
sion of which she was such a distinguished and bril- 
liant otnament. 

But in this latter respect he was mis'aken; for— 
whether Mr. Vincent Crummles had paved the way, or 
Miss Petowker had some special reason for treating 
him with even more than her usual amiability—their 


two dear friends who had been inseparable from infan- 
cy, than a recognition passing between a lady and gen- 
tleman who had only met some half-dozen times, and 
then by mere chance. Nay, Miss Petowker even 
whispered that she had wholly dropped the Kenwigs~ 
es in her conversations with the manager’s family, and 
had represented herself as having encountered Mr. 
Johnson in the very first and most fashionable circles ; 
and on Nicholas receiving this intelligence with un- 
feigned surprise, she added with a sweet po that 
she had a claim on his good nature now, and might tax 
it before long. 

Nicholas had the honour of playing in a slight piece 


'with Miss Petowker that night, and could not but ob-~ 


serve that the warmth of her reception was mainly at- 
tributable to a most persevering umbrella in the upper 
boxes; he saw, too, that the enchanting actress cast 
many sweet looks towards the quarter whence these 
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sounds proceeded, and that every time she did so the, “Is he?” asked Nicholas. 

umbrella broke out afresh. Once he thought thata! “ He is,” rejoined the collector. “I have lived in 
uliarly shaped hatin the same corner was not whol- ithe world for nigh sixty years, and I ought to know 

G caheowe to him, but being occupied with his share | what it is.”’ 

of the stage business he bestowed no great attention! “ You ought to know, certainly,” thought Nicholas; 

upon this circumstance, and it had quite vanished from |* but whether you do or not, is another question.” 

his memory by the time he reached home. “Ifa bachelor happens to have saved a }ittle matter 

He had just sat down to supper with Smike, when | of money,” said Mr. Lillyvick, “his sisters and 
one of the people of the house came outside the door, | brothers, and nephews and nieces, look fo that money, 
and announced that a gentleman below stairs wished to and not to him; even if by being a public charaeter 
speak to Mr, Johnson. he isthe head of the family, or as it may be the main 

*“ Well, if he does, you must tell him to come up, |from which all the other little branches are turned 
that’s all I know,” replied Nicholas. ‘ One of our) on, they still wish him dead all the while, and get low- 
hungry brethren, I suppose, Smike.” |spirited every time they see him looking in good 

His fellow-lodger looked at the cold meat, in silent) health, because they want to come into his little pro- 
calculation of the quantity that would be left for dinner|perty. You see that?” 
next day, and put back a slice he had cut for himself,) “O, yes,” replied Nicholas: “it’s very true, no 
in order that the visitor’s encroachments might be less | doubt.” : 
formidable in their effects. | ‘The great reason for not being married,” resumed 

«It is not anybody who has been here before,” said Mr. Lillyvick, “is the expense; that’s what's kept 
Nicholas, “for he is tambling up every stair. Come) me off, or else—Lord !” said Mr. Lillyvick, anapping 
in, come in. Inthe name of wonder—Mr. Lil'yvick !”’ his fingers, “I might have had fifty women.” 

It was, indeed, the collector of water-rates who, re-| “Fine women?’ asked Nicholas. 
garding Nicholas with a fixed look and immoveable| “Fine women, Sir!” replied the collector; “aye! 
countenance, shook hands with most portentous solem- not so fine as Henrietta Petowker, for she is an un- 
nity and sat himself down in a seat by the chimney- common specigen, but such women as don’t fall into 
corner, every man’s way, I can tell you that. Now suppose 

** Why, when did ycei come here t”’ asked Nicholas. a man can get a fortune in his wife instead of with 

* This morning, Sir,”’ replied Mr. Lillyvick. |her—eh ?”’ 

“Oh! I see; then you were at the theatre to-night,) ‘Why, then, he is a lucky fellow,” replied 
and it was your umb > | Nicholas. 

‘This umbrella,” said Mr. Lillyvick, producing a) * 'That’s what I say,” retorted the collector, patting 
fat green cotton one with a battered ferrule: * whatdid him benignantly on the side of the head with his 
you think of that performance ?” umbrella; “just what I say: Henrietta Petowker, 

“So far as I could judge, being on the stage,” re- the talented Henrietta Petowker, has a fortune in 
plied Nicholas, “I thought it very agreeable.’ herself, and lam going to——.” 

** Agreeable !” cried the collector. “I meantosay,| “To make her Mrs. Lillyvick?”’ suggested 
Sir, that it was delicious.” | Nicholas. 

Mr. Lillyvick bent forward to pronounce the last, ‘ No, Sir, not to make her Mrs. Lillyvick,” replied 
word with greater emphasis; al having done so, the collector, ‘Actresses, Sir, always keep their 
drew himself up, and frowned and nodded a great| maiden names, that’s the regular thing-—but I’m going 
-— times. |to marry her; and the day after to-morrow, too.” 

say, delicious,” repeated Mr. Lillyvick. “Ab-| I congratulate you, Sir,’ gaid Nicholas. 
sorbing, fairy-like, toomultuous.’’ And again Mr. Lil-| “Thank you, Sir,”’ replied the collector, buttoning 
lyvick drew himself up, and again he frowned and his waistcoat. “I shall draw her salary, of course, 
nodded. ‘and I hope after all that it’s nearly as cheap to keep 

“Ah!” said Nicholas, a little surprised at these two as it is to keep one; that’s a consolation.” 
symptoms of ecstatic approbation. “ Yes, she is a) “ Surely you don’t want any consolation at such a 
clever girl.”” ;moment ?’’ observed Nicholas. 

“She is a divinity,” returned Mr. Lillyvick, giving! ‘ No,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, shaking his head 
a collector's double knock on the ground with the|nervously: “no—of course not.” 
umbrella before-mentioned. ‘1 have known divine! * But how come you both here, if you’re going 
actresses before now, sir; I used to collect—at least I | to be married, Mr. Lillyvick?” asked Nicholas. 
used to call for—and very often call for—the water-rate| ‘ Why, that’s what I came to explain to you,” 
at the house of a divine actress, who lived in my beat|replied the collector of water-rate. ‘The fact is, 
for — of four years, but never—no, never, Sir—|we have thought it best to keep it secret from the 
of all divine creatures, actresses or no actresses, did 1 family.” 
see a diviner one than is Henrietta Petowker.” | Family!” said Nicholas. ‘ What family ?”’ 

Nicholas had much ado to prevent himself from) ‘The Kenwigses of course,” a Mr. Lilly- 
laughing; not trusting himself to speak, be merely|vick. ‘If my niece and the children had known a 
nodded in accordance with Mr. Lillyvick’s nods, and word about it before I came away, they'd have gone 








“ 





remained silent. ‘into fits at my feet, and never have come out of ’em til! 
** Let me speak a word with you in private,” said I took an oath not to marry anybody—or they’d have 
Mr. Lillyvick, |got out a commission of lunacy, or some dreadful 
Nicholas looked good-humouredly at Smike, who, |thing,” said the collector, quite trembling as he 
taking the hint, disappeared. spoke. 
* A bachelor is a miserable wretch, sir,” said Mr.| “To be sure,” said Nicholas. «+ Yes; they would 


Lillyvick. [have been jealous, no doubt.” 
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“To prevent which,” said Mr. Lillyvick, ** Hen-) licci, she declared that nothing should ever persuade 
rietta Petowker (it was settled between us) should | her that that really was the day which was to beholda 
come down here to her friends, the Crummlesses, | change in her condition. 
under pretence of this engagement, and I should go| “I never will believe it,” said Miss Petowker; ‘1 
down to Guildford the day before, and join her on the cannot really. ‘It’s of no use talking, I never can 
coach there, which | did, and we came down from make up my mind to go through with such a trial!” 
Guildford yesterday together. Now, for fear you On hearing this, Miss Snevellicci and Miss Ledrook, 
should be writing to Mr. Noggs, and might say any- who knew perfectly well that their fair friend's mind 
thing about us, we have thought it best to let you into had been made up for threé or four years, at any 
the secret. We shall by miarried from the Crum- period of which time she would have cheerfully under- 
mileses’ lodgings, and shall be delighted to see you— gone the desperate trial now approaching if she could 
either before church or at breakfast-time, which you have found any eligible gentleman disposed for the 
like. It won’t be expensive, you know,” said the venture, began to preach comfort and firmness, and to 
collector, highly anxious to prevent any misunder- say how very proud she ought to feel that it was in 
standing on this point; “just muffins and coffee, with her power to confer lasting bliss on a_ deserving 
perhaps a shrimp or something of that sort fora relish, object, and how necessary it was for the happiness of 
you know.” mankind in general that women should possess forti- 

* Yes, yes, I understand,”’ replied Nicholas. “Oh, tude and resignation on such occasions; and that 
I shall be most happy to come; it will give me the although for their parts they held true happiness to 

test pleasure. Where's the lady stopping—with consist in a single life, which they would not willing- 
rs. Crummles ?” ly exchange—no, not for any worldly consideration— 

“Why, no,” said the collector; “they couldn’t still (thank God), if ever the time should come, they 
very well dispose of her at night, and so she is staying | hoped they knew their duty too well to repine, but 
with an acquaintance of hers, and another young lady ; | would they rather submit with meckness and humility 
they hoth belong to the theatre.” of spirit to a fate for which Providence had clearly 

* Mias Snevellicci, 1 suppose?” said Nicholas. designed them witha view to the contentment and 


* Yes that’s the name.” reward of their fellow-creatures. 
“And they'll be bridesmaids, I presume?” said) “1 might feel it was a great blow,” said Miss 
Nicholas. Snevellicci, ‘to break up old associations and what- 


“ Why,” said the collector, with arucful face, “they |do-you-callems of that kind, but I would submit my 
will have four bridesmaids; I’m afraid they'll make it dear, I would indeed.” 

rather theatrical.” | So would I,” said Miss Ledrook; “I would 
“Oh no, not at all,” replied Nicholds, with am rather court the yoke than shun it. I have broken 

awkward attempt to convert a laugh into a cough. hearts before now, and I’m very sorry for it: for it’s a 

** Who may the four be? Miss Snevellicci of course— | terrible thing to reflect upon.” 

Miss Ledrook—”’ | It is indeed;” said Miss Snevellicci. ‘ Now Led, 
“The—the phenomenon,” groaned the collector. my dear, we must positively get her ready, or we shall 
“Ha, ha!” cried Nicholas. 1 beg your pardon, be too late, we shall indeed.” 

I don’t know what I’m laughing at—yes, that'll be; This pious reasoning, and perhaps the fear of being 

very pretty—the phenomenon—who else ?”’ | too late, supported the bride through the ceremony of 
“Some young woman or other,” replied the col- robing, after which, strong tea and brandy were ad- 

lector, rising; ‘some other friend of Henrietta ministered in alternate doses as a means of strength- 

Petowker’s. Well, you'll be careful not to say any- ening her feeble limbs and causing her to walk 

thing about it, will you?” steadier. 

“You may safely depend upon me,” replied) ‘How do you feel now, my love 

Nicholas. ‘“ Won’t you take anything to eat or Suevellicci. 

drink ?” “Oh, Lillyvick!"’ cried the bride—“If you knew 
“No,” said the collector; “TI haven't any ap- whatl am undergoing for you!” 

petite. I should think it was a very pleasant life, the “ Of course he knows it, love, and will never forget 

married one—eh ?”” it,”” said Miss Ledrook. 

“TI have not the least doubt of it,’ rejoined “Do you think he won't?” cried Miss Petowker, 


yee 


inquired Miss 


Nicholas. | really showing great capabilfty for the stage. *‘ Oh, 
“ Yes said the collector; “certainly, Oh yes. No do you think he won't? Do you think Lillyviek 
doubt. Good night.” ~ will always remember it—always, always, always?” 


With these words, Mr. Lillyvick, whose manner ‘There is no knowing in what this burst of feeling 
had exhibited through the whole of this interview a might have ended, if Miss Snevellicei had not at 
most extraordinary compound of precipitation, hesita~ that moment proclaimed the arrival of the fly, which 
tion, confidence and doubt; fondness, misgiving, | so astounded the bridethat she shook off divers alarm- 
meanness, and self-importance, turned his back upon ing symytoms which were coming on very strong, and 
the room, and left Nicholas to enjoy a langh by him-| running to the glass adjusted her dress, and calmly 
self if he felt so disposed. ; | declared that she was ready for the sacrifice. 

Without stopping to enquire whether the intervening | She was accordingly supported into the ccach, and 
day appeared to Nicholas to consist of the usual nam-| there “kept up” (as Miss Snevellicei said) with 
ber of hours of the ordinary length, it may be remark- perpetual sniffs of sa/ volatile and sips of brandy and 
ed that, to the parties more directly interested in the | other gentle stimulants, until they reached the 
forthcoming ceremony, it passed with great rapidity, | manager's door, which Was already opened by the two 
insomuch that when Miss Petowker awoke on the | master Crummleses, who wore white cockades, and 
succeeding morning in the chamber of Miss Snevel-| were decorated with the chvicest and most resplendent 
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waistcoats in the theatrical wardrobe. By the com- 
bined exertions of these young gentlemen and the 
bridesmaids, assisted by the coachman, Miss Petowker 
was at length supported in a condition of much 
exhaustion to the first floor, where she no sooner en- 
countered the youthful bridgroom than she fainted with 
great decorum. 

* Henrietta Petowker!” said the collector; “ cheer 
up, my lovely one.” 


Miss Petowker grasped the collector's hand, but | 


emotion choked her utterance. 

“Js the sight of me so dreadful, Henrietta Pe- 
towker ?”’ said the collector. 

Oh no, no, no,” rejoined the bride ; “but all the 
friends—the darling friends—of my youthful days—to 
leave them all—it 1s such a shock !”’ 

With such expressions of sorrow, Miss Petowker 
went on to enumerate the dear friends of her youthful 
days one by one, and to call upon such of them as were 
present to come and embrace her. This done, she 
remembered that Mrs. Crummles had been more than 
a mother to her, and after that, that Mr. Crummles 
had been more than a father to her, and after that, that 
the Master Crummileses and Miss Ninetta Crummles 
had been more than brothers and sisters to her. These 
various remembrances being each accompanied with 
a series of hugs, occupied a long time, and they were 
obliged to drive to church very fast, for fear they 
should be too late. 

‘The procession consisted of two flys; in the first of 
which were Miss Bravassa (the fourth bridesmaid), 
Mrs. Crummles, the collector, and Mr. Folair, who 
had been chosen as his second on the occasion. Inthe 


other were the bride, Mr. Crummiles, Miss Snevellicci, | 


Miss Ledrook, and the phenomenon. The costumes 


were beautiful. The bridesmaids were quite covered | 


with artificial flowers, and the phenomenon, in par- 
ticular, was rendered almost invisible by the portable 
arbour in which she was enshrined. Miss Ledrook, 
who was of a romantic turn, wore in her breast the 
miniature of some field-officer unknown, which she 
had purchased, a_great bargain, not very long befores 
the other ladies displayed several dazzling articles 
of imitative jewellery, almost equal to real; and Mrs. 
Crammiles came out in a stern and gloomy majesty. 
which attracted the admiration of all beholders. 

But, perhaps the appearance of Mr. Crummles was 
more striking and appropriate than that of any member 
of the party. ‘This gentleman who personated the 
bride’s father, had, in pursuance of a happy and 
original conception, ** made up” for the part by array- 
ing himself in a theatri®al wig, of a style and pattern 
commonly known asa brown George, and moreover 
assuming a snuff-coloured suit, of the previous century, 
with grey silk stockings, and buckles to his shoes. 
The better to support his assumed character he had 
determined to be greatly overcome, and, consequently, 
when they entered the church, the sobs of the af- 


fectionate parent were so heart-rending that the pew- | 


opener suggested the propriety of his retiring to the 
vestry, and comforting himself with a glass of water 
before the ceremony began. 

The procession up the aisle was beautiful. The 
bride, with the four bridesmaids, forming a group pre- 
viously arranged and rehearsed ; the collector, follow- 
ed by his second, imitating his walk and tures, 
to the indescribable amusement of some theatrical 
friends in the gallery; Mr. Crummles, with an infirm | 
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jand feeble gait; Mrs. Crummles advancing with 
‘that stage walk, which consists of a stride a 
| alternately—it was the completest thing ever witness- 
ed. ‘The ceremony was very quickly disposed of, and 
‘all parties present having signed the register (for 


a stop 


purpose, when it came to his turn, Mr. Crum- 
miles carefully wiped and put on an immense pair of 
spectacles), they went back to breakfast in high 
spirits. And here they found Nicholas awaiting their 
arrival. 

* Now then,” said Crammles, who had been assist- 
ing Mrs. Gruddea in the preparations, which were on 
a more extensive scale than was quite agreeable to the 
collector. ‘ Breakfast, breakfast.” 

No second invitation was required. The company 
crowded and squeezed themselves at the table as 
wel! as they could, and fell to, immediately: Miss 
Petowker blushing very much when anybody was 
looking, and eating very much when anybody was not 
looking; and Mr. Lillyvick going to work as though 
with the cool resolve, that since the good things mast 
be paid for by him, he would leave as little as possible 
for the Crummleses to eat up afterwards. 

“It’s very soop done, Sir, isn’tit!” inquired Mr. Fo- 
lair of the collector, leaning over the table to address 
him. 

** What is soon done, Sir?’ returned Mr. Lillyviek. 

“The tying up—the fixing oneself with a wife,” 
replied Mr. Folair. “It don’t take long, does it?” 

* No, Sir,” replied Mr. Lillyviek, olesting. “It 
does not take long. And what then, Sir?” 

“Oh! nothing,” said the actor. “It don’t take a 
man Jong to hang himself, either, eh ? ha, ha!’’ 

Mr. Lillyvick laid down his knife and fork, and 
looked round the table with indignant astonishment, 

“To hang himself!” repeated Mr. Lillyvick. 

A profound silence came upon all, for Mr. Lillyvick 
was dignified beyond expression. 

“To hang himself!” cried Mr. Lillyvick again. 
“Ts any parallel attempted to be drawn in this com- 
pany between matrimony and hanging?” 

“The noose, you know,” said Mr. Folair, a little 
crest-fallen. 

* The noose, Sir?” retorted Mr. Lillyviek. * Does 
any man dare to speak to me of a noose, and Henrietta 
Pe—"’ 

* Lillyvick,” suggested Mr. Crummles. 

—‘‘and Henrietta Lillyvick in the same breath?” 
said the collector. ‘Iu this house, in the presence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Crummles, who have brought up a 
talented and virtuous family, to be blessings and 
phenomenons, and what not, are we to hear talk of 
uooses ?” 

* Folair,”” said Mr. Crummles, deeming it a matter 
of decency to be affected by this allusion to himself 
and partner, “I’m astonished at you.” 

“What are you going on in this way at me for?” 
urged the unfortunate actor. ‘ What have I done?” 

** Done, Sir!” cried Mr. Lillyvick, “ aimed a blow 
at the whole frame-work of society—” 

“And the best and tenderest feellngs,” added 
Crammles, relapsing into the old man. 

“And the highest and most estimable of social 
ties,” said the collector. “Noose! Asif one was 
caught, trapped into the married state, pinned by the 
leg, instead of going into it of one’s own aceord and 
glorying in the act!” : 

“I didn’t mean to make it out, that you were 


which 
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caught and es and pinned by the leg,” replied 
the actor. “J’m sorry for it; I can’t say any 
more.” 

“So you ought to be, Sir,” returned Mr. Lillyvick; 
“and I am glad to hear that you have enough of feel- 
ing left to be so.” 


e quarrel appearing to terminate with this reply, 
Mrs. Lillyvick considered that the fittest oceasion (the | 


attention of the company being no longer distracted ) to 
burst into tears, and require the assistance of all four 
bridesmaids, which was immediately rendered, though 
not without some confusion, for the room being small 
and the table-cloth long, a whole detachment of plates 
were swept off the board at the very first move. Re- 
gardless of this circumstance, however, Mrs. Lillyvick 
refused to be comforted until the belligerents had pass- 
ed their words that the dispute should be carried no 
further, which, after a sufficient show of reluctance, 
they did, and from that time Mr. Folair sat in mood 
silence, eontenting himself with pinching Nicholas’s 
leg when anything was said, and so expressing his 
contempt both for the speaker and the sentiments to 
which he gave utterance. 

There were a great number of speeches made, some 
by Nicholas, and some by Cruminles, and some by the 
collector ; two by the master Crummleses in returging 
thanks for themselves, and one by the phenomenon on 
behalf of the bridesmaids, at which Mrs. Crummles 
shed tears. There was some singing too, from Miss 
Ledrook and Miss Bravassa, and very likely there might 


have been more, if the fly-driver, who stopped to drive | 


the happy pair to the spot where they proposed to take 
steamboat to Ryde, had not sent in a peremptory mes- 
sage intimating, that if they didn’t come directly he 
should infallibly demand eighteen-pence over and above 
his agreement. 

This desperate threat effectually broke up the party. 
After a most pathetic leave-taking, Mr. Lillyvick and 
his bride departed for Ryde, where they were to spend 
the next two days in profound retirement, and whither 
they were accompanied by the infant, who had been ap- 
pointed travelling bridesmaid on Mr, Lillyvick’s ex- 
— Stipulation, as the steamboat people, deceived 

y her size, would (he had previously ascertained) 
transport her at half price. 

As there was no performance that night, Mr. Cram- 
mles declared his intention of keeping it up till every- 
thing to drink was disposed of; but Nicholas having to 
play Romeo for the first time on the ensuing evening, 
contrived to slip away in the mid: t of a temporary con- 
fusion, occasioned by the unexpected development of 
strong symptoms of inebriety in the conduct of Mrs. 
Grudden. 

To this act of desertion he was led, not only by his 
own inclinations, but by his anxiety on account of 
Smike, who, having to sustain the character of the 
Apothecary, had been as yet wholly unable to get any 
more of the part into his head than the general idea that 
he was very hungry, which—perhaps from old recol- 
lections—he had acquired with great aptitude, 

* I don’t know what's to be done, Smike,” said Nich- 
olas, laying down the book. 
learn it, my poor fellow.” 

“fT am afraid not,” said Smike, shaking his head. 
“TI think if you—but that would give you so much 
trouble.” 

“What ?” inquired Nicholas. ‘ Never mind me.” 

“T think,” said Smike, “if you were to keep saying 


“1 am afraid you can't | 
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it to me in little bits, over and oyer again, T should be 
able to recollect it from hearing you.’ 
| Do you think so!” exclaimed Nicholas. “ Well 
‘said. Let us see who tires first.—Not I, Smike, trust 
me. Now then. * Who calls so loud !’” 

«« Who calls so loud t’ ” said Smike. 

* « Who calls so loud t’”’ repeated Nicholas. 

“ «Who calls so loud? ” cried Smike. 

Thus they continued to ask each other who called so 
loud, over and over and overagain; and when Smike had 
that by heart, Nicholas went to another sentence, and 
then to two at a time, and then to three, and so on, until 
at midnight poor Smike found to his unspeakable joy 
that he really began to remember something about the 
text. 

Early in the morning they went to it again, and Smike, 
rendered more confident by the progress he had already 
| made, got on faster and with better heart. As soon as 
‘he began to acquire the words pretty freely, Nicholas 
|showed him how he must come in with both hands 
‘spread out upon his stomach, and how he must occa- 
sionally rub it, in compliance with the established form 
‘by which people on the stage always denote that they 

want something to eat. After the morning’s rehearsal 
‘they went to work again, nor did they stop, except for 
a hasty dinner, until it was time to repair to the thea- 
tre at night. 
| Never had master a more anxious, hamble, docile 
pupil. Never had pupil a more patient, unwearying, 
| considerate, kind-hearted master. 

As soon as they were dressed, and at every interval 

when he was not upon the stage, Nicholas renewed his 
‘instructions. They prospered well. The Romeo was 
received with hearty plaudits and unbounded favour, 
and Smike was pronouneed unanimously, alike by au- 
dience and actors, the very prince and prodigy of Apo- 
thecaries. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Is fraught with some danger to Miss Nickleby's peace 
of mind, 


Tur place was a handsome suite of private apart- 
ments in Regeut street; the time was three o’clock in 
the afternoon to the dull and plodding, and the firsthour 
of momuing to the gay and spirited ; the persons were 
Lord Frederick Verisopht, and his friend sir Mulberry 
Hawk. 

These distinguished gentlemen were reclining list- 
lessly on a couple of sofas, witha table between them, 
on which were seattered in rich confusion the materials 
ofan untasted breakfast. Newspapers lay strewn about 
the room, but these, like the meal, were neglected and 
unnoticed ; not, however, because any flow of conversa- 
‘tion prevented the attractions of the journals from being 
called into request, for not a word was exchanged be- 
‘tween the two, nor was any sound uttered, save when 
one, in tossing about to find an easier resting-place for 
his aching head, uttered an exclamation of impatience, 
and seemed for the moment to communicate a new rest- 
\lessness to his companion. 
| These #ppearances would in themselves have fur- 
'nished a pretty strong clue to the extent of the debauch 
| of the previous night, even if there had not been other 
_indieations of the amusements in which it had been 

















passed. A couple of billiard bulls, all mud and@ dirt, 
two battered hats, a champagne bottle with a soiled 
glove twisted round the neck, to allow of its being 
grasped more surely in its capacity of an offensive wea- 
pon; a broken cane; a card-case without the top; an 
empty purse; a watch-guard snapped asunder; a hand- 
ful of silver, mingled with fragments of half-smoked 
cigars, and their stale and crumbled ashes ;—these, and 
many other tokens of riot and disorder, hinted very in- 
telligibly at the nature of last night’s gentlemanly fro- 
lies. 

Lord Frederick Veri- pht was the first to speak. 
Dropping his slippered foot on the ground, aud, yawn- 
ing heavily, he struggled into a sitting posture, and 
turned his dull languid eyes towards his friend, to whom 
he called in a drowsy voice. 

** Hallo!” replied Sir Mulberry, turning round. 

** Are we going to lie here all da-a-y ?’’ said the Lerd. 

* 1 don’t know that we're fit for any thing else,” re- 
plied Sir Mulberry; “yet awhile, at least. I haven’ta 
grain of life in me this morning.” 

* Life ' cried Lord Verisopht. 66 I feel as if there 
would be nothing so snug and comfortable as to die at 
once.” 

* Then why don’t you die ?”’ said Sir Mulberry. 

With which inguiry he turned his face away, and 
scemed to occupy himself in an attempt to fall asleep. 

His hopeful triend and pupil drew a chair to the 
breakfast-table, and essayed to eat; but, finding that 
impossible, lounged to the window, then loitered up and 
down the room with his hand to his fevered head, and 
finally threw himself again on his sofa, and roused his 
friend once more 

* What the devil’s the matter!’ groaned Sir Mul- 
berry, sitting upright on the couch. 

Although Sir Mulberry said this with sufficient ill- 
humour, he did not seem to feel himself quite at liberty 
to remain silent; for, after stretching himself very of- 
ten, and declaring with a shiver that it was “ infernal 
cold,” he made an experiment at the breakfast-table, 
and proving more successful in it than his less-season- 
ed friend, remained there. 

‘* Suppose,’ said Sir Mulberry, pausing with a mor- 
sel on the point of his fork, “Suppose we go back to 
the subject of little Nickleby, eh?” 

“Which little Nickleby; the money-lender or the 
ga-a-l t” asked Lord Ve risopht. 

“ You take me, I see,” replied Sir Mulberry. “ The 
girl, of course.” 

* You promised me you'd find her out,” said Lord 
Verisopht, 

** So I did,”’ rejoined his friend; * but [have thought 
further of the matter since then. You distrust me in 
the business—you shall find her out yourself.” 

** Na—ay,”” remonstrated Lord Verisopht. 

* But I say yes,” returned his friend, You shall 
find her out yourself. Dwn't think that I mean, when 
you can—I know as well as you thatif I did, you eould 
never get sight of her without me. No, say you 
shall find her out—sha//—and I'll put ) ou in the way.” 

** Now, curse me, if you ain’t a real, deyvlish, down- 
right, thorough-paced friend,”’ said the young Lord, on 
whom this speech had produced a most reviving effect. 

* Tl) tell you how,” said Sir Mulberry. “She was 
at that dinner as a bail for you.” 

**No!” cried the young Lord. ‘ What the dey—” 

*As a bait for you,”’ repeated his friend; * old 
Nickleby told me so himself,” 
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** Whas a fine old cock it is!"’ exelaimed Lord Veri- 
soplit; **a noble raseal !” 

* Yes,”’ said Sir Mulberry, “he knew she was a 
smart little creature—” 

“Smart!” interposed the young lord. “ Upon my 
soul, Hawk, she’s a perfect beauty—a—a picture, a 
statue, a—a—upon my soul she is!” 

** Well,” replied Sir Mulberry, shrugging his shoul- 
ders and manitesting an indifference, whether he felt it 
or not; ** that’s a matter of taste; if mine doesn’t agree 
with yours, so much the better.” 

**Confound it!” reasoned the lord, “you were thick 
enough with her that day,anyhow. 1 could hardly get 
in a word.” 

* Well enough for ance, well enough for once,” re- 
plied Sir Mulberry ; **but not worth the trouble of being 
agreeable to again. If you seriously want to follow up 
the niece, tell the uncle that you must know where she 
lives, and how she lives, and with whom, or you are no 
longer acustomer of his. He'll tell you fast enough,” 

“ Whi dida’t you say this before?’ asked Lord Veri- 
sopht, “instead of letting me go on burning, consuming, 
dragging out a miserable existence for an a-age !”’ 

* | didu’t know it in the first place,” answered Sir 

Mulberry carelessly ; ‘“tand in the second, I didn’t be- 
‘lieve you were so very tnuch in earnest.” 

Now, the truth was that in the interval which had 
elapsed since the dinner at Ralph Nickleby’s, Sir Mal- 
berry Hawk had been furtively trying by every means 
in his power to discover whence Kate had so suddenly 
appeared, and whither she had disappeared. Unassist- 
ed by Ralph, however, with whom he had held no com- 
munication since their angry parting on that occasion, 
all his eflorts were wholly unavailing, and he had there- 
fore arrived at the determination of ae ta cy to 
the young lord the substance of the admission he had 
gleaned trom that worthy. ‘To this he was impelled by 
various considerations; among which the certainty of 
knowing whatever the Weak young man knew was de- 
cidedly not the least, as the desire of encountering the 
usurer's niece again, and using his utmost arts to re- 
duce her pride, and revenge himself for her contempt, 
was uppermost in his thoughts. It was a politic course 
of proceeding, and one which could not fail to redound 
to his advantage in every point of view, since the very 
circumstance of his having extorted from Ralph Nickle- 
by his real design in introducing his niece to such so- 
ciety, coupled with his extreme disinterestedness in 
communicating it so freely to his friend, could not but 
advance his interests in that quarter, and greatly facili- 
tate the passage of coin (pretty frequent and speedy 
already) from the pockets of Lord Frederick Verisopht 
to those of Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

Thus reasoned Sir Mulberry, and in pursuance of 
this reasoning he and his friend soon afterwards re- 
paired to Ralph Nickleby’s, there to exeeute a plan of 
operations concerted by Sir Mulberry himself, avowed- 
ly to promote his friend’s object, and really to attain hjs 
own, 

They found Ralph at home, and alone, As he led 
them into the drawing-room, the recolleetion of the 
scene which had taken plaee there seemed to oecur to 
him, for he cast a curious look at Sir Mulberry, who 
bestowed upon it no other acknowledgment than a eare- 
less smile. * 

They had a short conference upon some money mat- 
ters then in progress, which were scarcely disposed of 
when the lordly dupe (in pursuance of his friend’s in- 
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structions) requested with some embarrassment to 
speak to Ralph alone. 

* Alone, eh !” cried Sir Mulberry, affecting surprise. 
“Oh, very good. 
Don’t keep me long, that’s all.” 

So saying, Sir Mulberry took up his hat, aud hum- | 
ming a fragment of a song, disappeared through the door 
of communication between the two drawing-rooms, and | 
closed it after him. 

“ Now, my lord,” said Ralph, “ what is it?” 

* Nickleby,” said his client, throwing himself along | 
the sofa on which he had been previously seated, so as | 
to bring his lips nearer to the old man’s ear, ** what a 
pretty creature your niece is !”’ 

«Is she, my lord?”’ replied Ralph. “ Maybe—may- 
be—I don’t trouble my head with such matters.” 

* You know she’s a deyv’lish fine girl,’’ said thecli- 
ent. “ You must know that, Nickleby. Come, don’t 
deny that.” 

* Yes, I believe she is considered so,” replied Ralph. 
“Indeed, I know she is. If } did not, you are an au- 

t hority on such points, and your taste, my lord—on all 
points, indeed—is undeniable,” 

Nobody but the young man to whom these words 
were addressed could have been deaf to the sneering 
tone in which they were spoken, or blind to the look of 
contempt by which they were accompanied. But Lord 
Frederick Verisopht was both, and took them to be 
complimentary. 

* Well,” he said, * p’raps you're a little right, and 
"raps you're a little wrong—a little of both, Nickleby. 
want to know where this beauty lives, that I may 

have another peep at her, Nickleby.” ‘ 

“ Really—” Ralph began in his usual tones, 

“Don’t talk so loud,”’ eried the other, achieving the 
reat point of his lesson to a miracle. * I don’t want 
lawk to hear.” 

* You know he is your rival, do you?” said Ralph, 
looking sharply at him. 

** He always is, d-a-amn him,” replied the client; 
‘‘and I want to steal amarch upon him, Ha, ha, ha! 
He’ll cut up so rough, Nickleby, at our talking together 
without him. Where does she live, Nickleby, that’s 
all? Only tell me where she lives, Nickleby.” 

*“* He bites,” thought Ralph. ‘* He bites,” 
“ Eh, Nickleby, eh?’ pursued the client. 

does she live ?” 

** Really, my lord,”’ said Ralph, rubbing his hands 
slowly over each other, **1 must think before I tell 

ou.” 
. ** No, not a bit of it, Nickleby ; you mustn’t think at 
all,” replied Verisopht. * Where is it!” 

** No good can come of your knowing,” replied Ralph. 
‘* She has been virtuously and well brought up; to be 
sure she is handsome, poor, unprotected—poor girl, 
poor girl.” 

Ralph ran over this brief summary of Nate's condi- 
tion as if it were merely passing through his own mind, 
and he had no intention to speak aloud ; but the shrewd 
sly look which he directed at his companion as he de- 
livered it, gave this poor assumption the lie. 

“1 tell you I only want to see her,” cried his client. 
* A ma-an may look at a pretty woman without harm, | 
mayn’the? Now, where does she live? You know 
you're making a fertune out of me, Nickleby, and upon 
my soul nobody shall ever take me to any body else, if 
you only tll me this.” 


«“ Where 


I'll walk into the next room here. | 


l4l 


feigned reluctance, “and as | am most anxious to oblige 
you, and as there’s no harm in it—no harm—lI’II tell 
you. But you had better seep it to yourself, my Lord ; 
strictly to yourself."’ Ralph pointed to the adjoiniug 
room as he spoke, and nodded expressively. 

The young Lord, feigning to be equally impressed 
with the necessity of this precaution, Ralph disclosed 
the present address and occupation of his niece, observ- 
ing that from what he heard of the family they appear- 
ed very ambitious to have distinguished acquaintances, 
and that a Lord could, doubiless, introduce himself 
with great ease, if he felt disposed, 

* Your object being only to see her again,” said 
Ralph, ** you could effect it at any time you chose by 
that means,” 

Lord Verisopht acknowledged the hint with a great 
many squeezes of Ralph’s hard, horny hand, and whis- 
pering that they would now do well to close the con- 
versation, called to Sir Mulberry Hawk that he might 
come back. 

* I thought you had gone to sleep,” said Sir Mulber- 
ry, reappearing with an ill-tempered air. 

* Sorry to detain you,” replied the gull; “buat Nickle 
by has been so ama-azingly fuany that I couldn’t tear 
myself away.” 

* No, no,” said Ralph; “it was all his lordship. 
You know what a witty, humorous, elegant, accom- 

lished man Lord Frederick is, Mind the step, my 
fiord—Sir Mulberry, pray give way.” 

With such courtesies as these, and many low bows, 
and the same cold sneer upon his face all the while, 
Ralph busied himself in showing his visitors down 
stairs, and otherwise than by the slightest possible mo- 
tion about the corners of his mouth, returned no show 
of answer to the look of admiration with which Sir 
Mulberry Hawk seemed to compliment him on being 
such an accomplished and most consummate scoundrel. 

There had been a ring at the bell a few moments be- 
fore, which was answered by Newman Nogys just as 
they reached the hall. In the ordinary course of busi- 
ness Newman would have either admitted the new- 
comer in silence, or have requested him or her to stand 
aside while the gentleman passed out. But he no soon- 
er saw who it was, than as if for some private reason 
of his own, he boldly departed from the estab'ished cus- 
tom of Ralph’s mansion in business hours, and looking 
towards the respectable trio who were approaching, 
cried in a loud and sonorous voice, ** Mrs. ickleb Yi 

“ Mrs. Nickleby!” eried Sir Mulberry Hawk, as his 
friend looked back, and stared him in the face. 

It was, indeed, that well-intentioned lady, who, hav- 
ing received an offer for the empty house in the city, 
directed to the landlord, had brought it post-haste to 
Mr. Nickleby without delay. 

*“ Nohody you know,” said Ralph. ‘* Step into the 
office, my—my—dear. Ill be with you directly.” 

* Nobody I know !” cried Sir Mulberry Hawk, ad- 
vancing to the astonished lady, ‘Is this Mrs. Nickle- 
by—the mother of Miss Nickleby—the delightful crea- 
ture that I had the happiness of meeting in this house 
the very last time I dined here? But no; said Sir 
Mulberry, stopping short. “No, it can’t be. There 
is the same cast of features, the same indescribable air 
of—But no; no. This lady is too young for that.” 

“TT think you can tell the gentleman, brother-in-law, 
if it concerns him to know,” said Mrs. Nickleby, ae- 
knowledging the compliment with a graceful bend, 


_ “As you promise that, my Lord,” said Ralph, with | “that Kate Nickleby is my daughter.” 
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* Her daughter, my Lord !” cried Sir Mulberry, turn- | 
ing to his friend. 
"My Lord! thought Mrs. Nickleby. ** Well, I 
neyer did—!"” 
* This, then, my Lord,” said Sir Mulberry, “ is the 


lady to whose dbliging marriage we owe so much hap- | 


piness. This lady is the mother of sweet Miss Nickle-_ 
by. Do you observe the extraordinary likeness, my 
Lord? Nickleby—introduce us.” | 

Ralph did so, in a kind of desperation. 

* Upon my soul, it’s a most delightful thing,”’ said 
Lord Frederick, pressing forward : “* How de do?” 

Mrs. Nickleby was too much flarried by these un- | 
commonly kind salutations, and her regrets at not hav- 
ing on her bonnet, to make any immediate reply, so she 
merely continued to bend and smile, and betray great 
agitation. 

* A—and how is Miss Nickleby ?”’ said Lord Fre- | 
derick. *“ Well, I hope ?”’ 

** She is quite well, I'm obliged to you, my Lord,” | 
returned Mrs. Nickleby, recovering. ‘* Quite well. 
She wasn’t well for some days after that day she dined | 
here, and I can’t help thinking, that she caught cold in 
that hackney coach coming home: Hackney coaches, 
my lord, are such nasty things, that it’s almost better 
to walk at any time, for although I believe a hackney 
coachman can be transported for life, if he has a broken 
window, still they are so reckless, that they nearly all 
have broken windows. I once had a swelled face for 
six weeks, my lord, from riding in a hackney coach— 
I think it was a hackney coach,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
reflecting, “though I’m not quite certain, whether it | 
wasn't a chariot; at all events I know it was a dark | 
green, with a very long number, beginning with a 
nought and ending with a nine—no, begioning with a 
nine and ending with a nought, that was it, and of 
course the stamp office people would know at once 
whether it was a coach or a chariot if any inquiries 
were made there—however that was, there it was with 
a broken window, and there was I for six weeks witha 
swelled face—I think that was the very same hackney 
coach, that we found out afterwards, hed the top open 
all the time, and we should never even have known it, 
if they hadn't charged usa shilling an hour extra for 
having it open, which it seems is the law, or was then, 
and a most shameful law it appears to be—I don’t un- 
derstand the subject, but I should say the Corn Laws 
could be nothing to sAat act of Parliament.” 

Having pretty well run herself out by this time, Mrs. 
Nickleby stopped as suddenly as she had started off, 
and repeated that Kate was quite well.“ Indeed,” 
said Mrs. Nickleby, “1 don’t think she was ever bet- 
ter, since she had the hooping-cough, scarlet-fever and 
measles, all at the same time, and that's the fact.” 

* Is that letter for me!’ growled Ralph, pointing to 
the little paeket Mrs. Nickleby held in her hand. 

* For you, brother-in-law,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, 
“and I walked all the way up here on purpose to give 
it you.” 

* All the way up here!” cried Sir Mulberry, seizing 
upon the chance of discovering where Mrs. Nickleby 
had come from. ‘+ Whataconfounded distance! How 
far do you call it now t” 

“ How far do I call it! said Mrs. Nickleby. “Let | 


me see. It's just a mile from our door to the old 
Bailey.” 

“No, no. Not so much as that,’ urged Sir Mul- 
berry. 


NICKLERY. 


“Oh! It is indeed,” said Mrs. Nickleby. “T ap- 
“This lady’s daughter, my Lord.”’ | peal to his lordship.” 

“I should decidedly say it was a mile,” remarked 
Lord Frederick, with a solemn aspect. 

“It must be; it can’t be a yard less,” said Mrs. 


Nickleby. ‘All down Newgate Street, all down 
Cheapside, all up Lombard Street, down Gracechurck 
Street, and along Thames Street, as far as Spigwiffin’s 
Wharf. Oh! It's a mile.” 

* Yes, on second thoughts I should say it was,” re- 
plied Sir Mulberry. * But you don’t surely mean to 
walk all the way back ?” 

* Oh no,” rejoined Mrs. Nickleby. ‘I shall go back 
in an omuibus. I didn’t travel about in omnibusses, 
when my poor dear Nicholas was alive, brother-in-law. 
But as it is, you know—” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied wen impatiently; “and you 
had better get back before dark.” 

“Thank you, brother-in-law, so I had,” returned 
Mrs. Nickleby. “I think I had better say good by at 
once.” 

** Not stop and—rest ?” said Ralph, who seldom of- 
fered refreshments unless something was to be got by it. 

“Oh dear me, no,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, glancing 
at the dial. 

“Lord Frederick,” gaid Sir Mulberry, “we are go- 
ing Mrs. Nickleby’s way. We'll see her safe to the 
omnibus?” 

“ By all means. Ye-es,”’ 

“Oh! I really couldn't think of it!” said Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

But Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord Verisopht were 
peremptory in their politeness, and leaving Ralph, who 
seemed to think, not unwisely, that he looked less ri- 
diculous as a mere spectator, than he would have done 
if he had taken any part in these proceedings, they quit- 
ted the house with Mrs. Nickleby between them ; that 
good lady ina perfect ecstacy of satisfaction, no less 
with the attentions shown her by two titled gentlemen, 
than with the conviction, that Kate might now pick and 
choose, at least between two large fortunes, and most 
unexceptionable husbands. 

As she was carried away for the moment by an ir- 
resistible train of thought, all conneeted with her 
daughter’s future greatness, Sir Mulberry Hawk and 
his friend exchanged glances over the top of the bonnet 
which the poor lady so mach regretted not having left 
at home, and proceeded to dilate with great rapture, 
but much respect, on the manifold perfections of Miss 
Nickleby. 

“ What a delight, what a comfort, what a happiness, 
this amiable creature must be to you,’* said Sir Mul- 
berry, throwing into his voice an indication of the warm- 
est feeling. 

** She is indeed, Sir,’ replied Mrs, Nickleby ; “ she 
is the sweetest-tempered, kindest-hearted creature—and 
so clever !"* 

“She looks clayver,” said Lord Verisopht, with the 
air of a judge of cleverness. 

** | assure you she is, my lord,” returned Mrs. Nickle- 
by. ‘When she was at school in Devonshire, she 
was universally allowed to be beyond all exception the 
very cleverest girl there, and there were a great many 
very clever ones too, and that’s the truth—twenty-five 
young ladies, fifty guineas a-year without the et-cete- 
ras, both the Miss Dowdles, the most accomplished, 
elegant, fascinating creatures—Oh dear me !”’ said Mrs. 
Nickleby, “ I never shall forget what pleasure she used 
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to give me and her poor dear papa, when she was at! «If I had not put them in the right track to-day,” 
that schbol, never—such a delightful letter every half| thought Ralph, * this foolish woman would have done 
year, telling us that she was the first pupil in the whole so. Well. If her daughter is as true to herself as she 
establishment, and had made more progress than any- should be from what I have seen, what harm ensues ! 
body else! I can scarcely bear to think of iteven now. | A little teazing, a little humbling, a few tears. Yes,” 
The girls wrote all the letters themselves,”’ added Mrs. said Ralph, aloud, as he locked his iron safe. * She 
Nickleby, “and the writing-master touched them up must take her chance. She must take her chance.” 


afterwards with a magnifyining glass and a silver pen ; 
at least I think they wrote them, though Kate was never | 
quite certain about that, because she didn’t know the 
handwriting of hers again; but any way, I know it was 
a circular which they all copied, and of course it was 
a very gratifying thing—very gratifying.” 

With similar recollections Mrs. Nickleby beguiled 
the tediousness of the way, until they reached the om- 
nibus, which the extreme politeness of her new friends 
would not allow them to leave until it actually started, 
when they took their hats, as Mrs. Nickleby solemnly 
assured her hearers on many subsequent occasions, 
“completely off,”’ and kissed their straw-coloured kid 
gloves till they were no longer visible. 

Mrs. Nickleby leant back in the furthest corner of 
the conveyance, and, closing her eyes, resigned herself 
to a host of most pleasing meditations. Kate had nev-_ 
er said a word about having met either of these gentle- | 
men ; “that,” she thought, ‘argues that she is strongly 
prepossessed in favour of one of them.” Then the | 
question arose, which one could it be. The lord was | 
the youngest, and his title was certainly the grandest ; | 
still Kate was not the girl to be swayed by such con- | 
siderations as these. ‘I will never put any constraint 
upon her inclinations.” said Mrs. Nickleby to herself ; 
**but upon iny word I think there’s no comparison be- | 





MRS. JAMESON'’S WINTER STUDIES AND 
SUMMER RAMBLES IN CANADA. 


Preranine to start from New York to the capital of 
Upper Canada in the earlier part of their winter, 
Mrs. Jameson was assured that she had chosen the 
very worst time. A little earlier, the roads and 
rivers would have been open; a little later, they 
would have been firmly frozen and firmly snowed ; 


|as it was, there would be neither land nor water, ice 


nor snow, but a villainous compound of each. Our 
heroine, however, had travelled * half over the Con- 
tinent of Europe ;”’ the predicted hardships mane gr 
no definite ideas to her mind; and she started in 
the steamer * to Albany or’’—according to articles— 
‘‘as far as the ice permitted.” This was within 
thirty miles of their destined end; and the journey 
thence to Toronto was one scene of wearying hard- 
ship, which realized in suffering the definite idea 
the eloquence of her American friends had not been 
able to depict. 

Once safely arrived, Mrs. Jameson passed her 








tween his lordship and Sir Mulberry—Sir Mulberry is winter in Canada, in observing the society of the 
such an attentive gentlemanly creature, so much man- | capital, and in an excursion to Niagara; whose Falls 
ner, such a fine man, and has so much to say for him- | disappointed her, in the depth of winter, when all 
self. I hope it’s Sir Mulberry—I think it must be Sir| save the mighty river was bound up in the stillness 
Mulberry!” And then her thoughts flew back to her and repose of an icy death. In the summer, she made 
old predictions, and the number of times she had said, | tours through various parts of the country, and passed 
that Kate with no fortune would marry better than other over to the American towns of Buffalo and Detroit. 
a with thousands; and, as she pictured From this last city she steamed through Lake St. 
with the brightness of a mother’s fancy all the beauty | Clair, and the gigantic island sea of Lake Huron, to 
and grace of the poor girl who had struggled so cheer- | the Indian Missionary settlements ou the island of 
fully with her new life of hardship and trial, her heart Mackinaw. After a sojourn there, she travelled in a 
grew too full, and the tears trickled down her face. Canadian canoe, rowed by the far-famed voyageurs, 
Meanwhile, Ralph walked to and fro in his little to the sault Ste. Marie (the Falls of St. Mary,) 
back office, troubled in mind by what had just oecur- situated in the strait which conveys the waters of 
red. To say that Ralph loved or cared for—in the | Lake Superior into Lake Huron, and the last resting~ 
most ordinary acceptation of those terms—any one of place of ecivilization—if that can be properly called 
God's creatures, would be the wildest fiction. Still, civilization where the inhabitants ase only Indians 
there had somehow stolen upon him from time to time and fur-traders. 
a thought of his niece which was tinged with compas- Of what she saw, thonght, felt, or read, Mrs, 
sion and pity ; breaking through the dull cloud of dis- Jameson kept a journal, for transmission to a friend. 
like or indifference which darkened men and women in Of this journal, or a revision of it, the volames be- 
his eyes, there was, in her case, the faintest gleam of fore us consist: and their author apologizes for the 
light—a most feeble and sickly ray at the best of times tone of persona! feeling on the plea of necessity—it 
—but there it was, and it showed the poor girl ina bet- was found impossible to get rid of it; and the at- 
ter and purer aspect than any in which he had looked tempt to write a work containing the results of her 
on human nature yet. journey was unsuccessful. These difficulties we can 
“I wish,” thought Ralph, “I had never done this. in some measure conceive; and in most cases the 
And yet it will keep this boy to me, while there is mo- records of her journal have a freshness and truth 
ney to be made. Selling a girl—throwing her in the which well compensate for a little sentimental reflec- 
way of temptation, and insult, and coarse speech. tionor elegant reverie—not to say that the commentary 
Nearly two thousand pounds profit from him already is frequently sound, We see no necessity, however. 


though. Pshaw! match-making mothers do the same for reminiscences of German actresses, and criticisms 
every day.” on German authors, in a book on the Canadas, 


He sat down, and told the chances, for and against, These might easily have been spared; for, however 
on his fingers. 


good, they are out of place. In other respects, the 
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work is lively, elegant, and attractive; full of slight 
sketches of the country and people of Upper Canada, 
and some judicious views of the aborigines; with a 
good deal of interesting information on existing affairs, 
which, coming in a by-way from a lady, is the more 
useful, as being less likely to be tinged by party bias. 

And this information establishes two points clearly, 
—the discontent in Upper Canada with the system 
of English rule; and the superiority of the Ameri- 


JAMESON'S WINTER STUDIES AND SUMMER RAMBLES IN CANADA. 





| with which Maria Theresa, to the last moment of her 
life, contemplated the map of her dismembered empire, 
and regretted her lost Silesia: 

| ‘The general évils described in this passage operate 
daily in their results, inducing continual iscord be- 
tween the —_— of the Canadas, their Colonial 

rulers, and the Colonial Office at home; and injuring 
the interests of the colonists in a variety of ways. One 
extract, incidentally bearing upon a point which every 


cans to the Canadians in all the material arts of individual must feel, will indicate their nature and 


**going ahead” in a new country. 
discontent, it must be distinctly understood, that it is 
not an aversion to the Mother Country: on the con- 
trary, those who have emigrated to Canada retain a 
fond remembrance of, or a pining for the land of their 


birth, and the Canadian-born regard it with a kind of 


superstitious sentiment. Neither does their diseon- 
tent arise from abstract notions of government, or any 
political feeling. It has its origin in plain, practical, 
self-interested causes, constantly coming home to 
every man in his affairs. They complain of neglect 


and injuries—of the apathy of the public at large; of turn away in 


the ignorance and indifference of the Legislature ; and 
of the easy way in which they are abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the Colonial office. 

I saw of course something of the state of feeling 


on both sides, (says Mrs. Jameson in her preface,) | 


bat not enough to venture a word on the subject. 
Upper Canada appeared to me loyal in spirit, but re- 
sentful and repining under the sense of injury, and 


suffering from the total absence of all sympathy on | 


the part of the English Government with the condi- 
tion, the wants, the feelings, the capabilities of the 
people and country. I do not mean to say that this 
want of sympathy now exists to the same extent as 
formerly ; it has been abruptly and painfully awaken- 
ed, but it has too long existed. In climate, in soil, 
in natural productions of every kind, the Upper 
Province appeared to me superior to the Lower 
Province, and well calculated to become the inex- 
hanstible timber-yard and granary of the Mother 
Country. The want of a sea-port, the want of security 
of property, the general mismanagement of the 
Government ‘ands—these seemed to me the most 
prominent causes of the physical depression of this 
splendid country, while the poverty and deficient 
education of the people, and a plentiful lack of public 
spirit in those wha were not of the people, seemed 
sufficiently to account for the moral depression every- 
where visible. And a system of mistakes and malead- 
ministration, not chargeable to any one individual, or 
any one measure, but to the whole tendency of our 
Colonial government ; the perpetaal change of officials 
and change of measures; the fluctuation of principles 
destroying all public confidence, and a degree of igno- 
rance relative to the country itself, not credible except 
to those who may have visited it; add these three things 
together, the want of knowledge, the want of judgment, 
the want of sympathy, on the part of the government, 
how can we be surprised at the strangely anomalous 
condition of the governed? that of a land absolutely 
teeming with the richest capabilities, yet poor in popu- 
lation, in wealth, and inenergy! But I feel I am get- 
ing beyond my depth. Let us hope that the reign in 


our young Queen will not begin, like that of Maria 
Theresa, with the loss of one of her fairest provinces ; 
and that hereafter she may look upon the map of her 
deminions without the indignant blushes and tears 


In speaking of ramifications. 


POSTAGE IN THE CANADAS. 


The poor emigrants who have not been long from 
the Old Country, round whose hearts tendet temeiti- 
brances of parents, and home and home friends, yet 
cling in all the strength of fresh regret and unsubdued 
longing, sometimes present themselves at the post- 
, offices, and on finding that their letters cost three shil- 
lings and ——— or perhaps five or six shillings, 

espair. I have seen such letters not 

here only, but often and in greater numbers at the larger 

| post-offiees ; and ltave thought with pain how many 

fond, longing hearts must have bled over them. The 
torture of Tantalus was surely nothing to this. 

At Brandtford I saw forty-eight such letters, and an 
advertisement from the postmaster, setting forth that 
these letters, if not claimed and paid for by such a time, 
would be sent to the dead letter-office. 

The management of the Post-office in Upper Canada 
will be found among the “grievances” enumerated by 
the discontented party ; and without meaning to attach 
any blame to the functionaries, I have said enough to 
show that the letter-post of Canada does not fulfil its 
| purpose of contributing to the solace and —- 
|of the people, whatever profit it may bring to the 

revenue. 

Connected with the anomalies of the Government, 
but not altogether with the Home Government, though 
the people seem to fancy so, is the state of the roads. 
This is a subject of our author's complaint on almost 
every joutney. Here is a sample. 

The whole drive would have been productive of 
unmixed enjoyment, but for one almost intolerable 
drawback. ‘The roads were throughout so execrably 
_ bad, that no words can give you an idea of them. We 
often sunk into mud-holes above the axletree; then 
over trunks of trees laid across swamps, called here 
corduroy roads, were my poor bones dislocated. A 
wheel here and there, or broken shaft lying by the 
wayside, told of former wrecks and disasters. In 
some places they had, in desperation, flung huge 
boughs of oak into the mud abyss, and covered them 
| with clay and sod, the rich green foliage projecting on 
either side. * This sort of illusive contrivance would 
sometimes give way, and we were nearly precipitated 
in the midst. By the time we arrived at Blandford, 
my hands were swelled and blistered by continually 
grasping with all my strength an iron bar in front of 
my vehicle, to prevent myself from being flung out, 
and my limbs ached wofully. I never beheld or 
imagined such roads. It is clear that the people do 
not apply any, even the commonest, principles of 
‘road-making; no drains are cut, no attempt is made at 
levelling or preparing a foundation. e settlers 
around are too much engrossed by the necessary toil 
| for a daily subsistence to give a n.oment of their time 
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to road-making, without compulsion or good payment. )one, help wondering at the difference, and asking 
The statute labour does not appear to be duly enforced whence it arises? There must be a cause for it surely; 
by the commissioners and magistrates; and there are | but what is it? Does it lie in past or in present—in 
no labourers, and no spare money ; specie, never very natural or accidental circumstances ? in the institutions 
plentiful in these parts, is not to be had at present; of the government, or the character of the people? Is 
and the 500,000/. voted during the last session of the | it remediable ? is it a necessity? is it amystery ? what 
Provincial Parliament for the repair of the roads, is not and whence is it? Can you tell? or can you send some 
yet even raised, | believe. [‘This was just before the of our colonial officials across the Atlantic to behold 
outbreak. How must matters be now '] |and solve ,the difficulty ? 

Nor is this all: the vile state of the roads, the very) The climate of Lower Canada is more severe than 
little communication between places not far distant) that of the Upper country. But even the Upper is bad 
from each other, leave it in the power of ill-disposed enough. If the Guards should be ordered on “ actual 
persons to sow mischief among the ignorant, isolated service’’ this winter, they will sigh for the parade of 


people. ithe Parks and the “ table of St. James's.” 
On emerging from a forest toad seven miles in length, | . 
we stopped at alittle inn to refresh the poor jaded | WEATHER FOR A BIVOUAC. 


horses. Several labourers were lounging about the | The cold ie at this time so intense, that the ink 
pa =< spoke of pr ee | “yt state of = freezes while I write, and my fingers stiffen round the 
mo fs f he Ge = ms ¥f Neil bone ga pen; a glass of water by my bed-side, within a few 
o Rat of tho Government; thet their welfare wast... of the hearth, (heaped with logs of oak and maple, 
not cared for; that it was true that money had been kept burning all night lone.) is a solid mass of ice i 
ted for the roads, but that before any thing could be A°P* Uren ah nig san SS See ago 
= er nes eat S ithe morning. God help the poor emigrants who are 
done, ora shilling of it expended, it was always peces- | vet unprepared against the rigour of the season! yet 
sary to write to the Old Country to ask the King's per, | this is nothing to the climate of ihe Lower Province, 
mission—which might be sent or not ; who could tell! ‘where, as we hear, the thermometer has been thirty 
And meantime they were ruined by the want of roads, 4.163 below zero 
which it was nobody’s business to reclaim. \“es' ; 
It was in vain that I attempted to point out to the, 
orator of the party the falsehood and absurdity of this 
notion. He only shook his head, andsaid he knew) 1 think but for this journey I never could have ima- 
better. ‘gined the sublime desolation of a northern winter, and 
One man observed, that as the team of Admiral it has impressed me sttongly. In the first place, the 
V— (one of the largest proprietors in the district) had | whole atmosphere appeared as if converted into snow, 
lately broken down ina mud-hole, there was some which fell in thick, tiny, starry flakes, till the buffalo 
hope that the roads about here might be looked to. [robes and furs about us appeared like swansdown 
ntemperance is said to be the vice both of the States and the harness on the horses of the same delicate 
and the Canadas ; but, according to Mrs. Jameson, the material. ‘The whole earth was a white waste: the 
Canadians must far excel the Statesmen. The latter|road, on which the sleigh-track was only just per- 
would seem to muz themselves ; but the Canadians are ceptible, ran for miles in a straight line; en each side 
perfect drunkards, wasting health and life in the indul-|rose the dark, melancholly pine-forest, slumbering 
gence. ‘These circumstances, the character of the mass drearily in the hazy air. Between us and the edge of 
of emigrants, and the checks to prosperity in the ill-| the forest were frequent spaces of cleared or half-cleared 
working of the government, seem to be the cause of land, spotted over with the black charred stumps and 
the difference between the two frontiers. Atallevents|blasted trunks of once magnificent trees, project- 
there ts a difference, and a mortitying one. The fol- ing fromthe snow-drift. These, which are perpetually 
lowing picture is from the neighbourhood of Detroit,| recurring objects in a Canadian landscape, have a 
the verge of settled life in either country; but some-| most we Bae or appearance. Sometimes wide open- 
thing analogous may be found along the whole line, _ ings occurred to the left, bringing us in sight of Lake 
Yesterday and to-day, feeling better, I have passed Ontario and even in some places down upon the edge 
some hours straying or driving about on the Brittish jof it: in this part of the lake the enormous body of the 
shore. |water and its incessant movements prevents it from 
I hardly know how to convey to you an idea of the freezing, and the dark waves rolled in, feevily plunging 
difference between the two shores ; it will appear to on the icy ghore with a sullen booming sound. A few 
you as incredible as it is to me incomprehensible. Our roods from the land, the cold gray waters, and the 
shore is said to be the most fertile, and has been the cold gray snow-encumbered atmosphere, were min- 
longest settled ; but to float between them (as I did to gled witheach other, and each seemed either. The 
day ina little eanoe made of a hollow tree, and paddled only living thing I saw in a space of about twenty 
by a half-breed imp of a boy)to behold on one side a/ miles, was a magnificent bald-headed eagle, which, 
city, with its towers and spires and animated popitla-| after sailing a few turns in advance of us alighted on the 
tion, with villas and handsome houses stretching along topmast bough of a blasted pine, and slowly folding 
the shore, and a hundred vessels or more, gigantic! his great wide wings, looked down upon us as we glided 
steamers, brigs, schooners, crowding the port, loading | beneath him. 
and unloading ; all the bustle, in short, of prosperity; We left little room for the lighter or more miscel- 
and commerce; and, on the other side, a little strag-|laneous matters to which these volumes profusely 
ing hamlet, one schooner, one little wretched steam-|abound. We must be content with three extracts of 
some windmills, a Catholic chapel or two, a this kind,—two on American manners; the other a 
supine ignorant peasantry, all the symptoms of apathy. sample of Mrs. Jameson's better kind of personal re- 
indolence, mistrust, hopelessness! Can I, can any flection. 
VUL. XXXV.—JANUARY, 1839, 9 3 
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MRS. JAMESON’S WINTER STUDIES AND SUMMER RAMBLES IN CANADA. 


AMERICAN DRIVER. ‘especially surprised me. Tt was said that two-thirds 
|of misery which came under the immediate notice of a 
One dark night, I remember, as the sleet and rain popular clergyman, and to which ke was called to mi- 
were falling fast and our Extra was slowly dragged by nister, arose from the infelicity of the conjugal rela- 
wretched brutes of horses through what seemed to me ‘tions; there was no question here of open immorality 
* sloughs of despond,”’ some package ill-stowed on the and discord, but simply of infelicity and unfitness. 
roof, which in the American stages presents no resting ‘The same thing has been brought before me in every 
place either for man or box, fell off. The driver alighted | country, every society in which I have been a sojourner 
to fish it out of the mud. As there was some delay, | and an observer; but 1 did not look to find it so broadly 
a gentleman seated opposite to me put his head out of placed before me kere in Atacrica, where the state of 
the window to inquire the cause ; to whom the driver’s | morals, as regards the two sexes, is comparatively pure; 
voice replied, in an angry tone, “1 say, you mister,’ where the marriages are early, where conditions are 
don’t you sit jabbering there, but lend a hand to heave | equal, where the means of subsistence are abundant, 
these\things aboard!’ ‘l'o my surprise, the gentleman | where the women are much petted and considerably by 
did not appear struck by the insolence of this sammons the men—too much so. 
but immediately jumped out and lent his assistance.| For a result, then, so universal, there must be a cause 
This is merely the manner of the people; the driver|or causes as universal, not depending on any particular 
intended no insolence, nor was it taken as such, and customs, manners, or religion, or political tnstitutions, 
my fellow travellers could not help laughing at my And whatare these causes! Many things do puzzle me 
surprise. in this strange World of ours—many things in which the 
|new world and the old world are equally incomprehen- 
LIBRARIAN AT DETROIT. jsible. LTeannot understand why an evil everywhere 
acknowledged and felt is not remedied somewhere, or 
Wishing to borrow some books, to while away the discussed by some one, with a view to a remedy ; but 
long solitary hours in which I am ob/iged to rest, I no, it is like putting one’s hand into the fire only to 
asked for a circulating library, and was directed to the touch upon it; itis the universal bruise, the putrefying 
only one in the place. I had to ascend a steep stair-| sore, on which you must not lay a finger, or your pa- 
ease, so disgustingly dirty, that it was necessary to tient (that is, society) cries out and resists; and like 
draw my drapery carefully round me to eseape pollu-|a sick baby, scratches and kicks its physician. 
tion. On entering a large room, unfurnished except) Strange, and passing strange, that the relation be- 
with book-shelves, I found several men sitting or rather tween the two sexes, the passion of Jove in short, 
sprawling upon the chairs, and reading the newspa-| should not be taken into deeper vonsideration by our 
pers. ‘The collection of books was small; but they teachers and our legislators. People educate and le- 
were not of a common or vulgar description. I found | vislate as if there was no such thing in the world; bat 
some of the best modern publications of French and | ask the priest, ask the physician; let them reveal the 
English. ‘The man--geutleman, I should say, for all amount of moral and physical results from this one 
are gentlemen here—who stood behind the counter, cause. Must love be always discussed in blank verse, 
neither moved his hat from his head, nor bowed on my |as if it were a thing to be played in tragedies or sung 
entrance, nor showed any officious anxiety to serve or in songs—a subject for pretty poems and wicked no- 
oblige ; but, with this want of what we English con-| vels, and had nothing to do with the prosaic current of 
sider due courtesy, there was no deficiency of real ci-| our every-day existence, our troral welfare and eternal 
vility—far from it. When I inquired on what terms I salvation? Mast love be ever treated with profane- 
might have some books to read, this gentleman desired ness, as a mere illusien? or with coarseness, as a mere 
I would take any books I pleased, and not think about impulse? or with fear, as a mere disease? or with 
payment or deposht. I remonstrated, and represented shame, as a mere weakness? or with levity, as amere 
that I was a stranger at an inn; that my stay was un- accident? Whereas it is a great mystery and a great 
certain, &c.; and the reply was, that from a lady and necessity, lying at a foundation of human existence, 
a stranger he could not think of receiving remunera- morality and happiness ; mysterious, universal, inevi- 
tion; and then gave himself some trouble to look out table as death. Why then should love be treated less 
the books I wished for, which Il took away with me. seriously than death? Itis as seriousa thing. Love 
He did not even ask the name of the hotel at which IT) and Death, the alpha and omega of human life, the au- 
was staying; and when I returned the books, persisted thor and finisher of existence, the two points on which 
in declining all payment from “ a lady and a stranger.” God"s aniverse turns—whieh He, our Father and Crea- 
Whatever attention and politeness may be tendered tor, has placed beyond our arbitration—beyond the 
to me, in either character, as a lady or as a stranger, | reich of that election and free will which he has left 
am always glad to receive from any one, in any shape. us in all other things. 
In the present instance, | could indeed have dispensed} Death must come, and Love must come—but the 
with the form; a pecuniary obligation, sinall or large, state in which they find us? whether blinded, asto- 
not being much to my taste ; but what was meant for nished, and frightened, and ignorant, or, like reason- 
courtesy, | aceepted courteously—and so the matter able creatures, guarded, prepared, and fit to manage 
ended. our own feelings! ‘his, I suppose, depends on our- 
selves: and for want of such self-management and self- 
knowledge, look at the evils that eusne,—hasty, im- 
In conversing with him (the Bishop of Michigan) provident, unsuitable marriages ; repining, diseased, or 
and the Missionaries on the spiritual and moral condi. vicious celibacy; irretrievabie infamy ; cureless in- 
tion of his diocese, and these newly-settled regions in ranity; the death that comes early and the love that 
general, [learned many things which interested me comes late, reversing the primal laws of our nature. 
very much; and there was oye Ung discussed which The practical man connected with the Canadas, or 
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the politician who may have had his attention excited | for ever, an’ that we'll never see one another till we 
by Governor Awtavua’s span-new proclamation respect- meet in the next world. Isa’t that what you think !— 
ing the Charch question, will do well to look at Mrs. Eh, Conwort” 
Jameson’s book. It contains a clear, brief, and even) “It’s hard to tell what may happen, father. We 
elegant sketch of the history and facts of the subject, may see one another even in this; stranger things have 
as well as of the conflicting views entertained by the | been brought about.” 
three parties who move in it. We would have quoted! “TI tell you, Connor, we'll mect agin; T have made 
it, but for its length, and to abridge it, would in aout a plan in my own head for that; but the luckiest of 
measure mar its effect, iall was the money yestherday.” 
**What is the plan, father?” 
cmapenieme | «Don’t ax me, avick, bekase it’s betther for you not 
. to know it. I may be disappointed, but it’s not likely 
FARDOROUGHA, THE MISER.—PART VI. |aither; still it ud be risin’ expectations in you, an’ if 
: — \it didn’t come to piss, you'd only be more unhappy ; 
rene an’ you know, Connor darlin’, | wouldu’t wish to be 
The next day, according to promise, John O’Brien the manes of making your poor heart sore for one min- 
paid him an early visit, in order to hear what Connor ute. God knows the same young heart has suffered 
had assured him was of more importance even than enongh, an’ more than it ought to suff r.—Connor ?” 
Una’s life itself. Their conference was long and se-| Well, father?” 
rious, for each felt equally interested ia its subject mat-| “Keep up your spirits, darlin’, don’t be at all cast 
ter, When it was coneluded, and they had separated, down, I tell you.” 
O’ Brien’s friends observed that he appeared like a man) The old man caught his son’s hands ere he spoke, 
Whose mind was occupied by something that oceasion-| and uttered these words with a voice of such tenderness 
ed him to feel deep anxiety. What the cause of this and affection, that Connor, on seeing him assume the 
seeret care was, he did not disclose to any one except oflice of comforter, contrary to all he had expected, 
his father, to whom, ina few days afterwards, he men-_ felt himself more deeply touched than if his father had 
tioned it. His college vacation had now nearly ex- fallen, as was his wont, into all the impotent violence 
pired : but it was mutually agreed upon, in the course ot grief. 
of the communication he then made, that for the pre-| “It was only comin’ here to-day, Connor, that I 
sent he should remain with them at home, and postpone thought of this plan; but I wish to goodness your poor 
his retarn to Maynooth, if not abandon the notion of the mother knew it, for thin maybe she'd let me mintion 
Priesthood altogether. When the Bodagh lefthis son, it to yon.” 
after this dialogue, his open, good-humoured counten-|  * If it would make me any way unhappy,’ replied 
ance seemed clouded, his brow thoughtffl, and his| Connor, *['d rather not hear it; only whatever it is, 
whole manner that of a man who has heard something father, if it’s against my dear mother’s wishes, don’t 
more than usually unpleasant; but whatever this intel-| put it in practice.” 
ligence was, he, too, appeared equally studious tocon-- “1 couldn't Connor, widout her consint, barrin’ 
ceal it. ‘The day now arrived on which Connor O’ Don- we’d—bot there’s no use in that; only keep up your 
ovan was to see his other parent for the last time, and spirits, Connor dear. Still ’'m glad it came into my 
this interview he dreaded, on the old man’s account, head, this plan; for if | thought that I'd never see you 
more than he had done even the separation from his agin, | wouldn't know how to part wid you; my heart 
mother. Our readers may judge, therefore, of his sur- ‘ud fairly break, or my head ’ud get light. Now, 
prise on finding that his father exhibited a want of sor- won't you promise me not to fret, acushla machree !— 
row or of common feeling that absolutely amounted al-/ an" to keep your heart ep, an’ your spirits?” 
most to indifference. | *I]°l) fret as little as Lean, father. You know there's 
Connor felt it difficult to account for a change so sin-|not much pleasure in frettin’, an’ that no one would 
gular and extraordinary in one with whose affection for fret if they ecorld avoid it; but will you promise me, 
himself he was so well acquainted. A little time, how-/| ay dear father, to be guided an’ advised, in whatever 
ever, and an odd hint or two thrown out in the early | you do, or intend to do, by my mother—my blessed 
part of their conversation, soon enabled hii to perceive, | mother?” 
either that the old man laboured under some strange} 1 will—f will, Connor; an’ if I had always done 
hallacination, or had discovered a secret source of com-| so, maybe it isn’t here now you'd be standin’, an’ m 
fort known only to himself. At length it appeared to, heart breakin’ to look at you; but, indeed, it was God, 
the son that he had discovered the cause of this unac-|[ hope, put this plan into my head; an’ the money 
countable change ia the conduct of his father; and, we yestherday—that, too, was so lucky—far more so, 
need scarcely assure our readers, that his heart sank in- Connor dear, than you think. Only for that—but sure 
to new and deeper distress at the words from which | no matther, Connor, we're not partin’ for evermore 
he drew the inferenee. |now; so, acushla machree, let your mind be aisey.— 
Connor,” said the miser, “1 had great luck yes-| Cheer up, cheer up my darlin’ son.” 
therday. You remimber Antony Cusack, that ran Much more conversation of this kind took place be- 
away from me wid seventy-three pounds fifteen strillin’s tween them during the old man’s stay, whieh he pro- 
an’ nine pence, now betther than nine years ago.— | longed almost to the Jast hour. Connor wondered, as 
Many a curse he had from me for his roguery; but,| was but nutural, what the plan so recently fallen upon 
somehow, it seems he only thruv undher them. His) by his father could be. Indeed, sometimes he feared 
sun Andy called on me yestherday mornin’, an’ ped me|that the idea of their separation had shaken his intel- 
to the last farden, inth’rest an’ all. Wasn’tlin fick 2” | lect, and that his allusions to this mysterious discovery, 
“Tt was very fortunate, father, an’ I’m glad of = | up, as they were, with the uncommon delight 
«Tt was, indeed, the hoighth o’ luck. ow, Con-|he expressed at having recovered Cusack’s money, 


, 


nor, you think one thing, an’ that is, that we're partin’ boded nothing less than the ultimate derangement of 
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his faculties. One thing, however, seemed obvious—| We mentioned in a preceding part of this narrative, 
that, whatever it might be, whether reasonable of other-| that ever since her son’s incarceration Honor had 
wise, his father’s mind was exclusively occupied by | slept in his bed, and with her head on the very pillow 
it; and that, during, the whole scene of their parting,| which his had sv often pressed. As she was about to 
it sustained him in a manner for which he felt it utter-/ retire, Fardorougha, for a moment, appe to forget 
ly impossible to account. It is true he did not leave| his “ plan,” and every thing but the departure of his 
him without shedding tears, and bitter tears; but they|son. He followed Honor to his bedroom, which he 
were unaccompanied by the wild vehemence of grief) traversed, distractedly clasping his hands, kissing his 
which had, on former oceasions, raged through and | boy's clothes, and uttering sentiments of extreme 
almost desolated his heart. The ane may entertain misery and despair. 
some notion of what he would have felt on this ocea-; * There’s his bed,” he exclaimed; “ there’s our boy's 
sion, were it not for the * plan,” as he called it, which | bed—but where his he himself '—gone, gone for ever! 
supported him so much, when we tell him thar he} There’s his clothes, our darlin’ son's clothes; look at 
blessed his son three or four times during their inter-|them. Oh God, oh God! my heart will break outrigit, 
view, without being conscious that he had bleased him) Oh Connor, our boy, our boy, are you gone from us for 
more than once. His last words to him were to keep|ever! We must sit down to our breakfast in the 
up his spirits, for that there was little doubt bat they| mornin’, to our dinner, an’ to our supper at night, but 
would meet again. | our noble’s boy’s face we'll never see—his voice we'll 
The next morning, at day-break, “ their noble boy,”’ | never hear.” 
as they fondly and proudly called him, was conveyed; * Ah, Fardorougha, it’s thrue, it’s thrue,” replied 
to the transport, in company with many others; and,|the wife; “ but remimber he’s not in the grave, not in 
at the hour of five o’clock, r. m., that melancholy vessel the clay of the church-vard ; we havo’t seen him carried 
weighed anchor, and spread her broad sails to the there, and laid down undher the heart-breakin’ sound 
bosom of the ocean. of the dead-bell ; we havn’t hard the cowld noise of the 
Although the necessary affairs of life are, after all,|clay fallin’ in upon his coffin. Oh no, no—thanks, 
the great assurgers of sorrow, yet there are also cases |everlastin’ thanks to the God that has spared our boy’s 
where the heart persists in rejecting the consolation /life! How often have = an’ I hard people say over 
brought by time, and in clinging to the memory of that) the corpses of their children, ‘ Oh, if he was only alive 
which it loved. Neither Honor O'Donovan nor UnajI didn’t care in what part of the world it was, or if I 
O’Brien could forget our unhappy hero, nor school | was never to see his face again, only that he was livin’.’ 
their affections into the apathy of ordinary feelings.—| An’ wouldn’t they, Fardorougha dear, give the world’s 
Of Fardorougha we might say the same; for, although! wealth to have their wishes? Oh they would, they 
he probably felt the want of his son’s presence more | would—an’ thanks for ever be to the Almighty! our boy 
keenly even than his wife, yet his grief, nottwithstand-|is livin’, and may yit be happy. Fardorougha, let us 
ing its severity, was mingled with the interruption of| not fly into the face of God, who has in his mercy 
a habit—such as is frequently the prevailing cause of| spared our son.” 
sorrow in selfish and contracted minds. That there| “J°l) sleep in his bed,” replied the husband ; “ on 
was much selfishness in his grief, our readers, we dare | the very spot he lay on I'll lie. 
say, will admit. At all events, a scene which took! This was indeed trenching, and selfishly trenching 
place between him and his wife, on the night of the upon the last mournful stellate of the mother’s heart. 
day which saw Connor depart from his native land for Her sleeping here was one of those secret Lut melan- 
ever, will satisfy them of the different spirit which choly enjoyments, which the love of a mother or of a 
marked their feelings on that unfortumate oecasion. _ wife will often steal, like a miser’s theft, from the very 
Honor had, as might be expected, recovered her hoard of their own sorrows. In fact, she was not pre- 
serious composure, and spent a great portion of that pared for this, and when he spoke she looked at him 
day in offering up her prayers for the welfare of their | for some time in silent amazement. 
son. Indeed much of her secret grief was eheeked by “Oh no, Fardorougha dear—the mother, the mother, 
the alarm which she felt for her husband, whose con- | that her breast was #o often his pillow, has the best 
duct on that morning before he left home was marked right, now that he’s gone, to \ay her head where his 
by the wild excitemeat, which of late had beea so lay. Oh, for heaven's sake, lave that poor pleasure to 












peculiar tohim. Her surprise was consequently great} me, Fardorougha.” 


when she observed, on his return, that he manifested a/| 
degree of calmness, if not serenity, utterly at varianee 
with the outrage of his grief, or we should rather say, | 
the delirium of hie despair, in the early'part of the day. 
She resolved, however, with her usual discretion, not) 
to catechise him on the subject, Jest his violence might! 
revive, but to let his conduet explain itself, which she 
knew in a little time it would do. Nor was she mis- 
taken. Searcely had an hour elapsed, whea, with 
something like exultation, he disclosed his plan, and 
asked her advice and opinion. She heard it atteatively, 
and for the first time since the commencement of their | 
affliction, did the mother’s brow seem unburthened of 
the sorrow which sat upon it, and her eye to gleam 
with something like the light of expected happiness. 
it was, however, on their retiring to rest that night 
that the affecting contest took place, which exhibited 





so strongly the contrast between their characters. 





* No, Honor, you ean bear up undher grief better 
than Tecan. I must sleep where my boy slep.” 

* Fardorougha, I could go upon my knees te you, an’ 
{ will, avourneen, if you'll grant me this.” 

“1 can’t, Lean’t,”’ he replied, distractedly ; “ Teould 
sleep no where else. I love everything belongin’ to 
him. 1 car‘t, Honor, I can't, I can’t.” 

* Fardorougha, my heart—his mother’s heart is fixed 
upon it, an’ was. Oh lave this to me, acushla, lave 
this fo me—it’s all I axe.” 

“TI couldn't, | couldn’t—my heart is breakin’— it'll 
be sweet to me—I’ll think [ll be nearer him,’”’—and 
as he uttered these words the tears flowed copiously 
down his cheeks. 

His affectionate wife was touched with compassion, 
and immediately resolved to let him have his way, 
whatever it might cost herself. 

**God pity you,” she said; “I'll give it up, I'll 
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give itup, Fardorougha. Do, sleep where he slep;; This was followed, too, by another circumstance 
Lean’t blame you, nor I don't; for sure it’s only a —but one apparently of little importance—which was, 
proof of how much you love him.” She then bade the removal of Biddy Nulty to the Bodagh’s family, 
him good night, and, with spirits dreadfully weighed through the interference of Una, by whom she was 
— =! this Pay wae bare Ab te to her treated with singular affection, and admitted to her 
lonely pillow ; for Connor’s bed had been a single one, | confidence. 
in which of course two persons could not sleep to-/ Such was the position of the parties after a lapse of 
gether. Thus did these bereaved parents retire to! five months ccheneetiit to the ‘rotepeitation of Con- 
seek that rest which nothing but exhausted nature por, Flanagan had conducted himself with great 
— on . ok wer — ae a7 fell | cireumspection, and, s» far as public observation could 
asleep under the doudie shadow of night and 4 ca-\go, with much propriety. ‘There was no change 
lamity which filled their hearts with so much distress | whatsoever perceptible, either in his dress or manner 
= "he "ns P nies i —_— ‘except that alluded to by Nogher of his altogether 
Jn the mean time, whateve ese two families | declining to taste any intoxicating liquid. In truth, so 
pen have felt for the ye ye pecs age mo oe did he aet his part, thet” the obloqny raised 
children in consequence of Bartle Flanagan's villainy, against him at the period of Connor's trial was nearly, 
that plausible traitor, had watched the departure of if not altogether, Geaeell and many persons once 
his victim with a palpitating anxiety almost equal | more adopted an impression of his victim’s guilt. 
soll dunedmar Uae Wi teeta of Sis foes heels With respect to the Bodagh and his son, the 
down the sentence which is either to hang a acquit anxisty which we have deserihed thom = feeling 4 
him. Up to the very moment on which the vessel CONsequence of the latter’s interview with O’ Dorovan, 
sailed, his cruel but cowardly heart was literally | “23, 20¥ completely removed. Una’s mother had 
sick with the apprehension that Connor's stihemn nearly forgotten both the crime and its consequences ; 
sentence might be eulit Dialinr chtnnithd to. tare of but upon the spirits of her daughter there appeared to 
imprisonment. Great ntelien wie tis ne. ool\".® silent and a settled sorrow not likely to be 
beanfiiens his exeltation pa satisfying” himaelf thet diminished or removed. Her cheerfulness had aban- 
he wan Go perfectly cath te thn Galea he bea com. | toned her, and many an hour did she contrive to spend 
enlitel. aod that ble sath wes Gover to & we il with Biddy Nulty, engaged in the mournful satisfae- 
Teg wae F fo ie crossed *Y \tion of talking over all that affection prompted of her 
him, whom, of all men living, he had most feared |} niched | 
and hated. The reader is not to suppose, however, | 9 gaactiennapats 
that by the ruin of Connor, and the revenge he conse-| We must now beg our readers to accompany us 
quently had gained upon Fardorougha, the scope of |‘ @ Scene of a different deseription from any we have 
his dark designs was by any means accomplished. | Yet drawn. The night of a November day had set in 
Far from it; the fact is, his measures were only in a, rather advanced so far as nine o'clock, and to- 
progressive state. In Nogher M’Cormick’s last in-| Wards the angle of a small three-cornered field, called 
terview with Connor, our readers will please to by a peculiar coincidence of name, Oona’s Handker- 
remember that a hint had been thrown out by that at- chief, in consequence of an old legend connected 
tached old follower, of Flanagan’s entertaining certain | with it, might be seen moving a number of straggling 
guilty purposes involving nothing less than the ab-| figures, sometimes in groups of fours and fives; 
duction of Una. Now in justice even to Flanagan, | Sometimes in twos or threes, as the case might be, and 
we are bound to say that no one living had ever "0% uafrequently did a single straggler advance, 
received from himself any intimation of such an inten-| 2nd after a few private words either join the others or 
tion. The whole story was fabricated by Nogher| proceed alone to a house situated in the angular corner 
for the purpose of getting Connor's consent to the | of the field to which we allude. As the district wase 
vengeance which it had been determined to execute | remote one, and the night rather dark, several shots 
upon his enemy. By a curious coincidence, however, | might be heard as they proceeded, and several flashes 
the story, though decidedly false so far as Nogher|i# the pan seen from the rusty arms of those who 
knew to the contrary, happened to be literally and ab-| Were probably anxious to pull a trigger for the first 
solutely true. Flanagan, indeed, was too skilful and|time. The country, at the period we write of, be it 


secret, either to precipitate his own designs until the | Observed, was in a comparative state of tranquillity, 


feelings of the parties should abate and settle down, | #94 no such thing as a police corps had been heard of 


or to place himself at the mercy of another person’s | ° known in the neighbourhood. 

honesty. He knew his own heart too well to risk his| At the lower end of a long, level kind of moor call- 
life by such dangerous and unseasonable confidence. |ed the Black Park, two figures approached a kind of 
Some months consequently passed away since Con-| gate or pass that opened into it. One of them stood 
nor’s departure, when an event took place which stil] | until the other advanced, and in a significant tone ask- 
gave him further security. This was nothing less|ed, who comes there ! 

than the fulfilment by Fardorougha of that plan to| ‘A friend to the guard,” was the reply. 

which he looked forward with such prospective satis-| “ Good morrow,” said the other. 

faction. Connor had not been a month gone when his| “Good morrow mornin’ to you.” 

father commenced to dispose of his property, which} ‘“ What age are you in?” 

he soon did, having sold out his farm to good advan-| “In the end of the Fifth.” __ 

tage. He then paid his rent, the only debt he owed ;| “All right; come on, boy; the thrue blood’s in you, 





and having taken a passage to New South Wales for 
himself and Honor, they departed with melancholy 
satisfaction to seek that son without whose society 
they found their desolate hearth gloomier than the cell 
of a prison. 


whoever you are.” 
“ An’ is is it possible you, don’t know me, 
Dandy '” 





“ Faix is it; I forgot my spectacles to-night. Who 
the dickens are you at all *”’ 
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1 suppose you purtind to forget Ned M’Cor-| mass, an’ several times struv to put the furraun on her 
mick ?”” in hopes to get acquainted.” 

“Is it Nogher’s son?” ** He would do it; an’ my hand to you, if he undher- 

“The divil a other; an’ Dandy Duffy, how are you,/ takes it he'll not fail; an’ I'll tell you another thing, 
man alive if he suspected that I knew any thing about the thraiche- 

* Why you see, Ned, I’ve been so long out of the|rous thrick he put on my poor brother the divil a toe 
counthry, an’ I’m now so short a time back, that upou | he'd let me join him; but you see 1 was only a mere 
my sow! I forget a great many of my ould acquatnt-| gorsoon, a child I may say, at the time.” 
ances, especially them that wor only slips when I) “ At all evints let us keep an eye an him ; an’ in re- 
wint aerass. Faith I’m purty well cousidherin, Ned,| gard to Connor O’Dgnovan’s business, let him not be 
I thank you.” too sure that it’s over wid him yet. At any rate, by 

* Bad luck to them that sint you acrass, Dandy ;| dad my father has slipped out a name upon him an’ us 
not but that you got off purty well on the whole,| that will do him no good. The other boys now eall 
by all accounts. ‘They say only that Rousin Red-|us the Stags of Lisdhu, that bein’ the place where his 
head swore like a man you'd ‘a’ got a touch of the! father lived, au’ the nick name you see rises out of his 
Shagzey Shoe.” | thrachery to poor Connor O’ Donovan.” 

“To the divil wid it all now, Ned; let us have} “ Did he ever give any hint himself about earryin’ 
no more about it; I don’t for my own part like to) away the Bodagh’s purty daughter?” 
think of it. Have you avy notion of what we’re called; “Is ithim? Oh, ho! catch him at it; he’s a damn 
upon for to-night | sight too close to do any sich thing.” 

* Divil the laste; but I believe Dandy, that Bartle’s! After some further conversation upon that and other 
not the white headed boy wid you no more nor wid | topics, they arrived at the place of appointment, which 
some more o! us.” was a hedge school-house ; one of those where the mas- 

*“ Him! a double distilled villain. Faith there wor! ter, generally an unmarried man, merely wields his 
never good that had the white liver; an’ he has it to the | seeptre during school hours, leaving it open and unin- 
back bone. My brother Lachlin, that’s now dead, God | habited for the rest of the twenty-four. 
rest him, often tould me about the way he thricked him} ‘The appearance of those who were here assembled 
and Barney- Bradly when they wor green horus about! was indeed singularly striking. A large fire of the un- 
nineteen or twenty. He got them to join him in stalin’) consumed peat brought by the scholars on that morn- 
a sheep for their Christmas dinner, he said; so they ali|ing, was kindled in the middle of the floor—its usual 
three stole it; an’ the blaggard skinned and cut itup,|site. Around upon stones, hobs, bosses, and seats of 
sendin’ my poor boacun of a brother home to hide the | various descriptions, sat the “ boys’—some smoking 
skin in the sthraw in our barn, and poor Barney, wid|and others drinking; for upon nights of this kind a 
enly the head an’ trotthers, to hide them in his father’s | shebeen-house keeper, uniformly a member of such so- 
tow-house, Very good ; in aday or two the neighbours | cieties, generally attends for the sale of his liquor, if 
wor all called upon to clear themselves upon the holy | he cannot succeed in prevailing on them to hold their 
Evangelisp ; and the two first that he egg’d an’ to do| meetings in his own house—a circumstance which for 
it was my brother an’ Barney. Of coorse he switched | many reasons may not be in every case advisable. As 
the primmer himself that he was innocent; bat whin it) they had not all yet assembled, nor the business of the 
was all over some one sint Jarmy Campel, that lost the night commenced, they were, of course, divided into 
sheep, to the very spot where they hid the fleece an’| several groups and engaged in various amusements. In 
trotthers. Jarmy didn’t wish to say much about it; so| the lower end of the house was a knot, busy at the 
he tould them if they'd fairly acknowledge it an’ pay | game of * spoiled five,” their ludicrous table being the 
him betune them for the sheep, he'd dhrop it. Myjcrown of a hat, placed upon the floor in the centre. 
father an’ Andy Bradly did so, an’ there it ended; but) These all sat upon the ground, their legs stretched out, 
purshue the morsel of the mutton ever they tasted in|their torch-bearer holding a lit bunch of fir splinters, 
the mane time. As for Bartle, he managed the thing/ stuck for convenience sake into the muzzle of a horse 
so well that at the time they never suspected him,| pistol. In the upper end, again, sat another clique, lis- 
although divil a other could betray them, tor he was|tening to a man who was reading a treasonable ballad. 
the only one knew it; an’ he had the aiten o’ the mut-|Such of them as could themselves read stretched over 
ion, too, the dam blaggard. Faith, Ned, 1 kaow him their necks in eagerness to peruse it along with him, 
nd such as could not—indeed the greater number— 





well.” ja 
“He hos conthrived to get a sthrong back o’ the | gave force to its principles by very significant gestures ; 
boys any how.” some being those of melody, and others those of mur- 


“ He has, an ‘tis that, and bekase he’s a good hand |der; that is to say, part of them were attempting to 
to be undher for my revinge on Blennerhasset that hum a tune ina low voice suitable to the words, whilst 


made me join him.” others more ferocious brandished their weapons, as if 
“IT dunna what could make him refuse to let Alick those against whom the spirit of the ballad was direect- 
Nulty join him?” ed had been then within the reach of their savage pas- 


* Is it my cousin from Annaloghan ? an’ did he?’ sions. Beside the fire, and near the middle of the 
* Divil a lie in it; it’s as thrue as you're standin’ house, sat a man, who, by his black stock and milita- 


there ; but do you know what's suspected ?”” iTy appearance, together with a scar over his brow that 
“ No.” gave him a most repulsive look, was evidently a pen- 


““ Why, that he has an eye on Bodagh Buie’sdaugh- | sioner or old soldier. This person was engaged in ex- 
ter. Alick towld me that for a lung time afther Con- amining some rusty fire-arms that had been submitied 
nor O'Donovan was thransported, the father an’ son to his inspection. His self-importance was amusing, 
wor afeard of him. He hard it from his sister Biddy, |as was also the deferential aspect of those who, wit 
an’ it appears that the Bodagh’s daughter tould her arms in their hands, hammering flints or turning screws, 
family that he used to stare her out of countenance at awaited patiently their turn for his opinion of their ef- 
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ficiency. But perhaps the most striking group of all 
was that in which a thick-necked, bull-headed young 
fellow, with blood-coloufed hair, a son of Rousin Red- 
head’s—who, by the way, was himself present, and 
and another beetle-browed slip were engaged in draw- 
ing for a wager upon one of the “en s slates, the 
figure of a coffin and cross bones. A hardened Jooking 
old sinner, with murder legible in his face, held the few 
half-pence which they wagered in his open hand, whilst 
in the other he clutched a pole, surmounted by a bent 
bayonet that had evidently seen service. The last group 
worthy remark was composed of a few persons who 
were writing threatening notices upona leaf torn out of 
a school-boy’s copy, which was laid upon what they 
formerly termed a copy-board, or piece of plain deal, 
kept upon the knees, as a substitute for desks, while 
the boys were writing. ‘This mode of amusement was 
called waiting for the Article Bearer, or the Captain, 
for such was Bartle Flanagan, who now entered the 
house, and saluted all preseat with great cordiality. 

« Begad, boys,”’ he said, ‘our four guards widout is 
worth any money. I had to pass the signword afore I 
could pass myself, and that’s the way it ought to be. 


But, boys, before we go any farther, an’ for fraid of 


thraitors, | must call the rowl. You'll stand ina row 
roun’ the walls, an’ thin we can make sure that there’s 
no spies among us.” 

He then called outa roll of those who were mem- 
bers of his lodge, and having ascertained that all was 
right, he proceeded immediately to business. 

* Rousin Redhead, what’s the raisin you didn’t take 
the arms from Captain St. Ledger’s Stewart? Sixteen 
men armed was enough to do it, an’ yees failed.” 

* Ay, an’ if, you had been wid us, and sixteen more 
to the back o” that, you'd fail too. Begarra, Captain 
dear, it seems that good people is scaree. Look at 
Mickey Malvather there, you see his head tied up ; but 
aldo he can play cards well enough, be me sow], he’s 
short of wan ear any how, an’ if you could meet wan 
o” the same stewart’s bullets, goin’ abroad at night like 
ourselves for its divarsion, it might tell you how he 
lost it. Bartle, I tell you, a number of us isn’t satis- 
fied wid you. You send us out to meet danger, an’ 
you won't come yourself.” 

** Don’t you know, Rouser, that I always do go when- 
ever I can, but I’m caged now; faix I don’t sleep ina 
barn, and can’t budge as I used to do.” 

* An’ who’s tyin’ you to your place, thin?" 

* Rouser,”’ replied Bartle, * I wish I hada thousand 
like you, not but I have fine fellows. Boys, the thruth 
is this, you mustall meet here to-morrow night, for the 
short an’ the long of it is that I’m goin’ to run away 
wid a wife.” 

“ Well,” replicd Redhead, “sure you can do that 
widout our assistance, if she’s willin’ to come.” 

“ Willin’! why,” replied Bartle, it’s by her own 
appointment we're goin’.” 

** Av’ if it is, then,”’ said the Rouser, who, in truth, 
was the leader of the suspicious and disaffected party 
in Flanagan's lodge, “ what the blazes use have you 
for uz?” 

** Rouser Redhead,” said Bartle, mane ® suspicious 


he proceeded, with a wheedling look of good humour 
to the rest, **we’ll have neither Spies nor Stags here, 
come or go what may.” 

“ Stags !”" replied Rouser Redhead, whose face had 
already become scarlet with indignation. * Stags, yon 
say, Bartle Blanagan! Arrah, boys, | wondher where 
is poor Connor O'Donovan by this time ?”’ 

*T suppose Bushin’ it afore now,” said our fiiend 
of the preceding part of the night. “I bushed it my- 
self for a year and a half, but be Japurs I got sick of 

‘it. But any how, Bartle, you oughtn’t to spake of 
Stags, for although Connor yefused to join us, damn 


" your blood, you had no right to go to inform upon him. 


Sure, only for the iutherest that was made for him 
you'd have his blood on your sowl.” 

An’ if he had itself,” observed one of Flanagan's 
friends, ** *twould signify very little. "The Bodagh de- 
sarved what he got, and more if he had got it. What 
right has he, one of our own purswadjion as he is, to 
hould out aginst us the way he does? Sure he’s as 
rich as a Sassenach, an’ may hell resave the farden 
he’ll subscribe towards our gettin’ arms or ammuni- 
tion, or towards difendin’ us when we're brought to 
thrial. So hells delight wid the dirty bodagh, says 
myself for wan.” 

“ An’ is that by way of defince of Captain Bartle Flana- 
gan?” inquired Rouser Redhied indignantly. ‘“ An’ so 
our worthy Captain sint the man acrass that punished our 
inimy, even accordian to your own provin,’ and that by 
staggin’ aainst him. Of coorse, had the miser'’s son becn 
one of huz, Bartle’s brains would be scattered to the four 
quarthers of heaven long agone. 

“ An how did I know but he'd stag aginst, me,” said 
Bartle very calmly. 

“Damn, well you knew he would not,” obscrved Ned 
M'Cormick, now encouraged by the bold and decided mane 
ner of Rouser Redhead. “ Before ever you went into Far- 
dorongha’s sarvice you sed te more than one that you'd 
make him sup sorrow for his harshness to your father and 
family,” 

“ An’ didn’t he desarve it, Ned !—Didn’t he ruin us ?” 

“He might desarve it, an’ 1 suppose did; but what right 
had you to punish the inocent for the guilty! You knew 
very well that both his son an’ his wife always set their 
faces against his, doin’s 
| Boys,” said Flanagan, “I dont undherstand this, and I 
tell you more I won't bear it. This night let any of you 
that does'nt like to le undher me say so. Rouser Redhead, 
you'll never meet in a Ribbon lodge agin. You're scratched 
out of wan book, but by way of com‘ort you're down in 
‘another ” 

“ What other, Bartle ?” 
| The Black List. An’ now I have nothin’ more to say 
}except that if there’s any thing on your mind that wants 
absolution, look to it.” 

We must now-pause for a moment to observe apou that 
which we suppose the sagacity of the reader has already 
| discovered — that is, the connection between whut has oc- 
|curred in Flanagans’s lodge, and the last dialogue which 
| took place between Nogher and Connor O'Donovan. It 
|is evident that Nogher had spirits at worh for the purpose 
j both of watching and contravening all Flanagan's plans, 
and, if possible, of drawing him into some position which 
| might justify the ¥ few friends,” as he termed them, first 





and malignant glance at him, “might Ita ce the liberty | in disgracing him, and afierwards of settling their account 
of axin’ what you mane by spakin’ of mein that dis-/ ultimately with a man whom they wished to blacken, as 
paragin’ manner? Do you remimber your oath? or do | dangerous to the society of which they were members. ‘Che 
you forget that you're bound by it to meet at twelve curse, however, of these secret confederacies, and indeed of 
hours’ notice, or less, whiniver you're called upon.— ribbonism in general is, that the savage principle of person- 
Dar Chriestha ! man, if I hear another word of the kind al vengeance is transferred from the nocturnal assault, or the 
out o” your lips, down you go on the black list. Boys,”’ | midday assassination, which may be directed against reli- 
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gious or political enemies to the private bickerings and petty | sion, so far as they were individaally concerned, was not 
jealousies that must necessarily occur in a combination of much; Flanagan had the person to fear, and his oppovents 
ignorant and bigoted men, whose passions are guided by no the principle. . 

principle but one of practical cruelty. This explains, as| Redhead, however, who knew that whatever he had exe- 
we have put it, and justly put it, the incredible number of | cuted upon delinquents like himself, might also upon himself 
murders which are committed in this unhappy country,!be visited in his turn, saw that his safest plan for the 
present was to submit; for indeed the meshes of the White- 
boys system, like those of the Inquisition, leave no man’s 
life safe, if he express hostile opinions against it. 


under the name of waylayings and midnight attacks, 
where the offence that caused them cannot be traced by 
society at large, although it is an incontrovertible fact, that X 
to all those who are connected with ribbonism, in its varied| “‘ Bartle,” said he, ‘‘you know I’m no coward; an [ 
phases, it often happens that the projection of such murders | grant that you've along head at plannin’ anything you set 
is known for weeks before they are perpetrated. The about. I don’t see, in the mane time, why, afther all, we 
wretched assassin who murders a man that has never of |should quarrel. You know me, Bartle; an’ if anything hap- 
fended him personally, and who suffers himself to become| pens me, it won't be for nothin’ I say no more; but I say 
the instrument of executing the hatred which originates still that you throw the danger apor uz, and don’t” — 

from a principle of general of enmity against a class will| ‘* Rouser Redhead,” said Bartle, “ give me your hand, I 
not be likely, once his hands are stained with blood, to spare say now, what I didn’t wish to say to-night afore by, Ja- 
any one who may, by direct personal injury, incur his resent. pur? you're worth five men ; an’ I'l tell you all, boys, you 





ment. Every such offence, where secret societies are. con- 
cerned, is made a matter of personal feeling and trial of 
strength between factions, and of course a similar spirit is 
superinduced among persons of the same creed and principles 
to that which actuates them against those who differ from 
them in politics and religion. It is true, that the occurrence 
of murders of this character has been referred to as a proof 
that secret societies are not founded or conducted upon | 
spirit of religious rancour; but such an assertion is, in some 
cases, the result of gross ignorance, and in many more, of} 
far grosser dishonesty. ‘Their murdering each other is not 
at all a proof of any such thing, but it is a proof, as we have 
eaid, that their habit of taking awag human life, and shed- 
ding human blood upon slight grounds or political feelings, 





must meet the Rouser here to-morrow night, an’ we'll have 
a dhrink at my -cost ; an’ boys—Rouser, here me—you all 
know your oaths; we'll do something to-morrow night— 
an’ I say agin, Rouser, I’ll be wid yez an’ among yez; an’ 
to prove my opinion of the Rouser, I'll allow him to head us.” 

** An,’ by the cross o’Moses. I'll do it in style,” rejoined 
the hot headed but unthinking fellow, who did not gee that 
the adroit captain was placing him in the post of danger. “I 
don’t care a damn what it is—we’ll meet here to-morrow 
night, boys, an’ I’ll show you that I can lead as well as folly.” 

“* Whatever happens,” said Bartle, “we oughtn’t to have 
any words or bickerins among ourselves at any rate. I 
undherstand that two among yez sthruck one another. 
Sure yez know that there’s not a blow yet give to a brother 


follows them from their conventional principles to their pri.|but’s @ perjury—sen’ there’s no use in that, barrin in a 
vate resentments, and is. therefore, such a consequence as tighteous cause; an’ to help forid the thruth. I'll say no 


might naturally be expected to result from a combination of more about it now ; but I hope there ‘ill never be another 


men, who in one sense consider murder no crime. ‘Thus| blow given among yez. Now, get a hat some o’yez, till we 
does this secret tyranny fall back upon society, as well as| draw cuts for six that I want to beat Tom Lyinchaghan, of 
upon those who are concerned in it as a double curse, and | Lisdhu; he’s worken’ for St. Ledger, afther gettin’ two 
indeed we believe that even the greater number of these| notices. He's a quiet, civil man, no doubt; but that’s not 
unhappy wretches whom it keeps within its toils, would be | the thing. Obadience, or where’s the use of our meetins’ 
glad if the principle were rooted out of the country for ever,| at all? Give him a good sound batin,’ but no further— 

“ An’ so your going’ to put my father down on the black break no bones. 
list,” said the beetie browed son of the! Rouser.” “Very| He then marked slips of paper, equal in number to those 
well, Bartle, do #0; but do you see that,” he added, point. who were present, with tle numericals 1, 2, 3, &c. to 
to the sign of the coffin and cross bones which he had correspond, after which he determined that the three first 
previously drawn upon the slate; “dhar a sphirit Neev, if numbers and the three last should go—all which was 
you do, you'll waken some mornin’ in a warmer counthry | agreed to without remonstrance, or any apparent show of 
than Ireland.” | reluctance whatever. 

** Very well,” said Bartle quietly, bat evidently shrink-| ‘ Now, boys,"” he continued, “ don’t forget to attend to- 
ing from a threat nearly as fearful, and far more daring than| morrow night; anI say to every man of you, as Darby 
hisown. “ You know I have nothing’ to do except my | Spaight said to the divil. whin he promised to juin the 
duty. Yerz are goin’ against the Cause, an’ I must report | rebellion‘phe dha phecka laght,’ bring your pike with you) 


yez; afther what ever happens won’t come from me, nor 
from any one here. Itis from thim that's in higher quar- 
ters you'll get yourdoom, an’ not from me, or, as I said 
afore, from any one here. Mark that; but indeed you 
know it as well as I do, an’ I believe, Rouser, a good dale 
betther.” 

Flanagan's argument, to men who understood its dread- 
ful import, was one before which almost every description 
of personal courage must quail. Persons were then present, 
Rouser Redhead among the rest, who had been sent upon 
some of those midnight missions, which contumacy against 
the system when operating in its cruelty had dictated. | 
Persons of .umane disposition declining to act on these 
sanguinary occasions are generally the first to be sacrificed, 
for, as in the case of the execrable Inquisition, individual 
life is nothing when obstructing the probagation of general 
principle. 

This truth, coming from Flanagan’s lips, they them- 
selves, some of whom had executed its spirit, knew but too 


bring the weapon.” 

“An who’s the purty girl that’s goin’ to get you, Cap 
tain Bartle?” enquired Dandy Duffy. 

“The purtiest girl in this parish any how,” replied Flan- 
agan, unawares.— The words, however, were scarcely out 


‘of his lips, when he felt that he had been indiscreet. He 


immediately added—*“ that is, ifshe is of this parish; but 
I didn’t say she is. Maybe we'll have to thravel a bit to 
find her out, but come what come may, don't neglect to 
be all here about half-past nine o’clock, wid yoor arms an’ 
ammunition.” 

Duffy, who had sat beside Ned M’Cormick during the 
night, gave him a significant look, which the other, who, in 
truth, joined himself to Fianagn’s lodge only to watch his 
movements, as significantly returned. 

When the men deputed to beat Lynchaghau had _black- 
ened their faces the lodge dispersed for the night. Dandy 
Duffy and Ned M’Cormick taking their way home together 
in order to consider of matters with which the reader, in 


well. The difference, hewever, between their apprehen- ‘due time, shall be made acquainted. 











